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AN AOT ORE ATING THE ILLINOIS FARMERS^ INSTITUTE • 



Seotion 1. Be it enaded by the People of the State of Illinois ^ 
represented in the General Assembly: That to assiat and enoourage 
Qsefnl ednoation among the farmers, and for developing the agricul- 
tnral resources of the State, that an organization under the name 
and style of ''Illinois Farmers' Institute" is hereby created, and de- 
clared a public corporation of the State. 

§ 2, It shall consist of three dele^acates from each county of the 
State, elected annually at the Farmers' Institutes for said county by 
ttie members thereof. 

§ 8. The affairs of the Illinois Farmers' Institute shall be man- 
aged by a board of directors, consisting of 

1. State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Professor of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 

3. President of the State Board of Agriculture. 

4. President of the State Horticultural Society. 

6. President of the State Dairymen's Association, and one mem- 
ber from each congressional district of the State, to be selected by 
ttie delegates from the district present at the annuid meeting of this 
organization: Provided, That the members first selected from the 
congressional districts of even number shall serve for one year, and 
the members first selected from the congressional districto of odd 
numbers shall serve for two years, and that the members selected 
thereafter to fill expired terms of office shall serve for the period of 
two years. 

§ 4. The board of directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
shall have sole eare and disposal of all funds that may be appro- 
priated by the State to sustain the organization, and shall expend 
the same in such manner as in their judgment will best promote the 
interest in useful education among the farmers and develop the agri- 
cultural resources of the State. The Illinois Farmers' Institute 
shall make annual report to the Governor of its transactions, which 
report shall include papers pertaining to its work and addresses made 
at the annual meeting of the organization, and a classified statement 
of all moneys received and of all expenditures made, and twenty 
thousand (20,000) copies of said report shall be printed on or before 
September 1 of each fiscal year, one- half for the use of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute, and the remainder to the Secretary of State for 
distribution. It shall make no appropriation without funds in hand 
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to meet the same, and the State of Illinois shall in no event be held 
liable or responsible for debt, obligation or contract made by the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute or its bourd of directors. 

§ 5. There shall be held annualy, under the direction of the board 
of directors, between October 1 and March 1, following of each year, 
a public meeting of the delegates from County Farmers' Institutes 
and of farmers of this State, at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the board of directors, of not less than three (3) days' 
duration, which meeting shall be held for the purpose of developing 
the greater interest in the cultivation of crops, in the care and breed- 
ing of domestic animals, in dairy husbandry, in horticulture, in farm 
drainage, in improved highway, and general farm manaffement, 
through and by means of liberal discussions of these and Kindrea 
subjects and any citizen may take part in these meetings but only 
duly elected and accredited delegates from County Farmers' Insti- 
tutes shall be permitted to vote in the election of the board of 
directors. 

§ 6. The members of each new board of directors shall enter upon 
their duties the second Tuesday after their election and hold their 
offices for one or two years as provided in section 3, or until their 
successors are elected and enter upon their duties. 

The board of directors shall have power to fill vacancies in the 
board. 

It shall organize by the election of a president, vice-president, 
treasurer and secretary, who shall hold their offices for one year; 
their term of office to begin Jidy 1st following their election. 

It shall employ such superintendents, speakers and clerks as may 
be deemed proper for organizing and conducting the work of the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute and provide for their compensation by the 
rules of the board of directors. 

The secretary and the treasurer may be other than members of the 
board of directors. 

The salary of the secretary shall be two thousand dollars (|2,000) 
a year, payable in monthly installments. 

The Auditor of Public Accounts is hereby authorized to draw his 
warrant on the State Treasurer monthly for the salary of the Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Farmers' Institute as herein provided, payable 
out of any fund in his hands not otherwise appropriated. 

§ 7. Booms in the capitol building shall be assigned to the officers 
of this organization by the proper authority, which shall then be 
under the control of the board of directors. 

§ 8. The board of directors may make and enforce such rules and 
by-laws, not in conflict with the laws of this State, as will render its 
work most useful and efficient. 

§ 9. For the purpose mentioned in the preceding sections, said 
board of directors may use such sum as it may deem proper and nee- 



Msaryy not exceeding the amount appropriated therefor by the Gen- 
eral Aseembly from the general fund for that purpose: Provided 
further, that the 

1. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

2. Professor of Agriculture of the University of Illinois, 

5. President of the State Board of Agriculture, 
4. President of the State Horticulture Society, 

6. President of the State Dairymen's Association, 

And the present congressional representatives of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute Association shall constitute the first board of 
directors of this organization, who shall have charge of the affairs of 
the same until their euccessors have been duly elected, and enter 
upon their duties as provided in this act. [As amended and ap- 
proved May, 1903. 

An act making appropriation for the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
and county farmers institute: 

Whbbbas, To assist and encourage useful education among farm- 
ers and for developing the agricultural resources of the State, the 
Thirty-ninth General Assembly created an organization under the 
name and style of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, and intrusted to it 
the development of greater interest in the cultivation of crops, in the 
breeding and care of domestic animals, in dairy husbandry, in horti- 
culture, in farm drainage, in improvement of highwavs and genei^ 
farm management, through and by means of liberal discussions of 
these and kindred subjects, and for improving the condition of the 
farmer by affording a better knowledge of successful agriculture: 
therefore, to sustain the same, 

Sbotion 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois^ 
represented in the General Assembly: That there be and is hereby, 
appropriated to the Illinois Farmers' Institute the following sums, 
to- wit: 

S 2. For clerk hire, typewriter, etc., the sum of one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) per annum for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1903 and 1901. 

g 3. For expressage, postage, office expenses, furniture, etc., the 
sum of one thousand five hundred dollars ($1,600) per annum for 
the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1903 and 1904. 

§ 4. For the purchase of books for, and the maintenance and 
management of the Illinois Farmers' Institute libraries, the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) per annum for the fiscal 
years beginning July 1, 1903 and 1904. 

§ 5. For the actual expenses of the members of the board of di- 
rectors and officers of the Illinois Farmers' Institute in the perform- 
ance of their duties as said members and officers, for the expenses 
of the State institute meeting, for the employment of specially qual- 
ified institute instructors, and for the inciaental expenses in promot- 
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ing the development of the farmers' institute work throughout the 
State, the sum of five thousand dollars (15,000) per annum for the 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1903 and 1904. .. .-,.>.; ) 




county 

officers of each county, the sum of seventy-five dollars ($76) per 
annum for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1903 and 1904, to be 
paid to the treasurer of each county farmers' institute when such 
institute shall file with the secretary of the Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute a sworn statement which shall show that said county farmers' 
institute has held one or more duly advertised public sessions annu- 
ally , of not less than two days each, at some easily accessible loca- 
tion, which shall include an itemized statement of the expenses of 
said meeting, with receipted vouchers therefor, a copy of its printed 
program, and a report of proceedings, showing the title and author 
of the papers read and by whom discussed, place or places of meet- 
ing, with average daily attendance and such other information as 
may be called for by the Illinois Farmers' Institute and necessary to 
successfully assist this work. 

§ 7.^ No officer nor officers of any county farmers' institute shall 
be entitled to receive any moneyed compensation whatever for any 
service rendered the same. 

§ 8. That on the order of the president, countersigned by the 
secretary, of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, and approved by the 
Governor, the Auditor of Public Accounts shall draw his warrant on 
the Treasurer of the State of Illinois, in favor of the treasurer of the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute, for the sum herein appropriated: Pro- 
vided, That each warrant on account of the county farmers' institute 
shall show the county institute for whose benefit the same is drawn: 
Provided further. That the program and report of proceedings of 
the county farmers' institute for each warrant is drawn shall show 
that some of the following topics have been presented and discuasedi 
viz.: Grain farmins, stock feeding and breeding, dairy husbandry, 
orchard and small fruit culture, farmer's garden, domestic science 
and any subjects pertaining to farm life; provided further, that if 
the necessary expense of a county farmers' institute shall not equal 
the sum of seventy- five dollars ($75) as aforesaid, then said warrant 
shall only be drawn for the sum expended. 

§ 9. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the Illinois Farmers' 
Institute to pay over to the treasurer of each county farmers insti- 
tute the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75), or so much thereof as mav 
be received for its use and benefit, as aforesaid, and make annual 
report to the Governor, as provided by law. 

Approved May, 1903. 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATION FOR PROMOTING THE ILLINOIS 

FARMERS' INSTITUTE MEETING. AT BLOOMING- 

TON, FEBRUARY 24, 25, 26, 1903. 



COMMITTEES. 



Beception^B. F. Barber, Manrice Levy^ohn Eddy, 8. B. White, Louis 
Fitz Henry, J. O. Wilson, «!. A. Beck, C. W. Klemm, B. F. Evans, F. B. 
Capen, J. J. Cowden. 

Domestieioienoe and Decoration— Mrs. 8. Noble King, Mrs. Jennie C. Bar- 
low, Miss 8allie Antkony, 

Adrertisinff and Press— Milton B. Livinifston, J. W. Bodgers, L. W. How- 
ard, J. E. Johnson, C. L. Bchneider. 

Ezeeatiye— Paul F. Beich, J. F. Heffeman, George W. 8tabblefield, 8if 
Heldman, F. Oberkoetter, C. E. Stewart, C. Baybom, F. M. Foilick. 

Entertainment— John A. Beck, A. Dolan, J. B. Lennon, D. C. Herriek, B. 
Strickland. 

Ushers— E. E. Jones, W. F. Tonng, Albert Peterson, Price Downs. Phin- 
eas Perry, Elmer Bast, Bart Bayler, W. E. Baybnm, Lawrence Stnbblefield, 
W. A. Orendorf, Wm. Barlow, Edwin 0. Bopp, S. E. Lantz, F. A. Walker, 
Lawrence Fank, Edward Heller, Warren White. 

B. F. Berry, Secretary, Unity Building. 

The seyeral hotels have agreed to the following rates: 

The Illinois, 12.50 to N per day. 

The HiUs, |2 to 12.50 per day. 

The Apartment, |2 single, $1.50 doable per day. / 

The Wait, |1 to $1.25 per day. 

Boarding hooses and restamrants, not more than the regular rates. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 



The board of direotorfl of the IllinoiB Farmers' Institate and the 
officers of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science extend a 
cordial invitation to the members of the several County Farmers' In- 
stitute, to the farmers, horticulturalists, dairymen, live stock breed- 
ers, and gardeners of Illinois, also to the members of the Domestic 
Science Associations and Women's Clubs, the housekeepers and 
home makers and all others who are interested in the development of 
the resources of the State and the upbuilding of our homes. The 
meetings are free to the public and there will be an opportunity for 
the general discussion of all topics on the program. 

The program covers a wide range of practical subjects which wil^ 
be presented and discussed by those of recognized ability and ex- 
perience in their respective line of work. 

WILL BEGIN ON TIME. 

The sessions will begin on time as advertised in the program, with 
class work in com judging and com breeding, domestic science, hor- 
ticulture and live stock, in the places designated, at 9 KX) o'clock a. m. 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, 1908i 

It will pay all visitors to be on hand at the opening, prepared to 
stay till the close of the institute. 

BXOUBSION BATES. 

Do not forget that a rate of one and one-third fare is granted on 
all railroads in Illinois. The ability of the Farmers' Institute to 
secure reduced rates from the railroads depends upon the number of 
tickets sold. It is desirable therefore that delegates, speakers and 
all parties buy round trip tickets in preference to using credential or 
mileage books. 

BLEOTION OF DIBBOTOBS. 

The term of office of the Institute Directors of the even numbered 
districts expires on the 1st day of March, 1903. The delegates in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting at Bloomington from those districts 
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will Beleot direotors for the ensaing two years. Under the law creat- 
ing the Illinois Farmers' Institute "only duly accredited delegates 
from bounty Farmers' Institutes shall be permitted to vote in the 
election of the board of directors." The convention for the election 
of directors will be held in Bloomington, 111., Feb. 24, 1903, at 6.-00 
o'clock p. m., in the CSoliseum building. 

BBPOBTS OP DBLBOATBB. 

Delegates are requested to report in writing any features that have 
proved of special value in the county institutes of their respective 
counties. Also any suggestion whereby the work of the County 
Farmers' Institutes may be strengthened and improved. 

ILLINOIS A8800IATI0N OP DOMBSTIO SOIENOB. 

This association is affiliated with the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 
It was organized by the Institute in 1898 to arouse wider interest in 
the science and art of home-keeping, and while not at all limited to 
the farm homes it is yet designed especially for the assistance of 
farmers' wives and to stimulate mutual helpfulness in their methods 
of housekeeping. The system of organization is precisely the same 
as for institutes, that is to say one association for each county work- 
ing in conjunction with the county institute, and conducting at least 
one session of each annual meeting. Any number of local organiza- 
tions may be formed and conducted upon any plan that is most con- 
venient and helpful. The essential feature is the county organiza- 
tion working in connection with the county institute. 

The State association holds one meeting a year in connection with 
the State Institute and the delegates to this meeting are the only 
members of the State association , except the officers. There are no 
dues or membership fees, except such as the local organizations 
impose upon themselves. 

Each organization of domestic science is entitled to two delegates 
and it is hoped there will be a full representation. AU clubs inter- 
ested in the s abject of domestic science are invited to send delegates 
and all persons are most cordially invited to attend these meetings. 

The Illinois Association of Domestic Science has, in charge of 
Mrs. S. Noble King, of Bloomington, secretary, 120 volumes on Do- 
mestic Science and Household Topics, which are intended for the 
use of the domestic science clubs throughout the State. This is, 
perhaps, the most complete collection of books on these lines to be 
found anywhere. From one to three volumes may be drawn by an 
association or club and kept for a period not to exceed three months. 
One volume mav be drawn by individual members of associations or 
clubs and kept for a period not to exceed two weeks. Express or 
postage will be paid both ways by the borrower. 

Mrs. Joseph Carter, Champaign, president. 

Mrs. S. Noble King, Bloomington, secretary. 
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The citizens of Bloomington and vicinity unite with the FarmexB' 
Institute officials in extending a hearty invitation to the people of 
Illinois to attend this Eighth Annual Bound-Up Fanners' Institute 
meeting and will do all in their power to make the visit pleasant and 
profitable to all visitors. 

BLOOHINaTON'S PROMINENT POINTS. 

Bloomington, a city of about 25,000, is located in the center of 
the greatest agricultural district in the United States, and ten diver- 
gent railway lines make it easy of acccess from any direction. It is 
a college town and the intellectual, conservative and religious spirit 
of the people make it one of the most pleasant places in the State 
to live. Bloomington has an excellent system of public schook; 
there is one high school, eleven grammar, three parochial and sev- 
eral private schools, with 5,000 pupils and 120 teachers; a commercial 
college, a college of oratory and a college of music. The Illinois 
Wesleyan Univesity, foundered in 186S, is located here; it has a fac- 
ulty of 21 and an attendance of about 400 students. Located at Nor- 
mal, two miles from the center of Bloomingrfcon and connected by 
electric railway, is the Illinois State Normal University, which has 
long been known as one of the best institutions in the Union for the 
education of teachers. Bloomington has 82 churches, including 
many denominations; and one of the best public libraries in Illinois. 

Of special interest and instructive value to the institute visitors 
are the exhibits of the largest seed com breeding establishment in 
the United States, and McLiean county is the home of many men of 
lai^ and long experience in the live stock business. 

Among the diversified manufacturing interests are the mammoth 
shops of the Ohicago & Alton railroad, which employ from 1,600 to 
2,000 men. There are two furnance foundries and two stove foun- 
dries employing about 400 men; 75 people are given work in a medi- 
cine factory; 150 people are employed by one printing and stationery 
company and six others do a good business; 25 men are employed by 
one company in the manufacture of vinegar and packing of pickles; 
a cauning factory sives work to many during its season and uses the 
product of about 300 acres. Bloomington has the largest nurseries 
in the State, comprising over 1,000 acres and necessitating the em- 
ployment of about 600 persons; a caramel factory employs 250 peo- 
ple and many more find work in other candy factories; 75 are em- 
ployed in an overall factory; there isasunbonnet and hose-supporter 
factory; four wood working establishments employ 300 men; eight 
brick yards give work to SCO men and make 50,000,000 brick annu- 
ally; one brewery employs 150 men; 18 cigar factories employ 500 
people; the pork packing plant employs 150 men; two flour mills 
give work to many; builders and contractors employ 1,000 men; a 
coal shaft gives work to 500 men and hoists 700 tons per day; there 
are boiler works, large machine shops, marble works, gas factories, 
gate factories, two public heating and electric light plants, several of 
the largest warehouses and many of the best modem business 
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hoases. The wholesale grooers, farm machinery firms, flour mill, 
hardware men and mill-wrishts operate in several states and are 
among the largest jobbers in Illinois. 

Bloomington has six banks — three national and three state — with 
a combined capital and surplus of about $1,500,000, and deposits of 
about $4,500,000. Bloomington is the home of 300 commercial trav- 
elers. Bloomington newspapers are more completely equipped and 
cover the field more thoroughly than any other in the State outside 
of Chicago. The city has seven large hotels, four being new, besides 
several smaller ones. Bloomington has more miles of pavement and 
better shaded streets than any other city of its size; three lame parks 
with the largest artificial lake in the State; a half- million dollar court 
house nearing completion; the largest private ownership convention 
hall in the State outside of Chicago — the coliseum where the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute will be held; more secret and fraternal orders than 
any other city of its size. The Illinois Soldiers' Orphans' Home is 
located within easy reach of the electric street railway, which is one 
of the best equipped in Illinois; there are over 15 miles of the differ- 
ent lines and by it visitors may reach the up- town hotels and institute 
hall from all the depots and ^formal. The lines of railroad centering 
in Bloomington are: Chicage & Alton, main line and Jacksonville 
branch; Illinois Central, mainline and Kankakee branch; Big Four 
and Lake Erie and Western. 

A time table giving the arrival and departure of all trains can be 
found on the third page of the cover of this program. 

Street car and bus lines run to all stations. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE EIGHTH ANNUAL ROUND-UP 
MEETING OP THE ILLINOIS FARMERS' INSTITUTE, 
TO BE HELD IN BLOOMINGTON. ILL.. TUES- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 24, 25, 26, 1903. 



The ioBtitate will open promptly on time with the class work, as indicated 
in the yeogram^ and if yon wish to get the fall benefit of the sessions yon 
should DC present at the opening: each day from start to finish. 



CLASS WORK. 

Abhoby Building — Tuesday, Fbbbuaby 24^9:00 A. M. 



Com Class— Snbiect: ''Standard Varieties of Com, History and Descrip- 
tion.'' Score Card— Explanation and uses of. Judging work on pore bred 
Tarieties. Mr. A. D. Shamel, WashinRton, D. C, instmctor. 

Illinois Hotel — ^9.-00 A. M. 

Class in Domestic Science in Ladies' Ordinary— Subject: "How Shall 
Girls be Given the Help they Need to Become Good Home Makers." Mrs. 
Nellie Kedzie Jones, Berea, Ky., instmctor. 

Fbont Room of Colisbum— 9KX) A. M. 

Class in Horticulture— Subject: "The Orchard." Prof. J. C. Blair, Uni- 
Tcrsity of Illinois, instmctor. ' 

Coliseum — ^9:00 A. M. 

Class in Live Stock— Subject: "Market Classes and Grades of Oattle.'^ 
Prof. Herbert W. Mumford, Uniyersity of Illinois, instructor. 



GENERAL SESSION. 

Coliseum — ^Tuesdat, Fbbbuaby 24 — 10:30 A. M. 



Chairman, J. H. Coolidge, Galesburgr, President of Illinois Fanners' Insti- 
tute. 

Music, Soldiers' Orphans' Home Band. 

Prayer. 

Enrollment of delenrates and appointment of committees. 

Beport of superintendent of institutes, A. B. Hostetter, Sprinpffield. 

Address to the delefirates from County (Farmers' Institutes on the manage- 
ment of Farmers' Institutes, G^orgre MoKerrow, Madison, Wis., Superinten- 
dent of Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes. 
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Coliseum— TuBSDAT Aftebnoon — 1:30 P. M. 



Chairman, J. H. Coolidge. 

Mnsie, yocal daet, ''The Huntress," Miss Lottie Dargy, Miss Bertha Stew- 
art. 

Address, "The Work of the Department of Agricnltnre, Washington, D. 
C," Secretary of Afirrionltnre Hon. James Wilson or his representative. 

Beading, Miss Alina Widmeyer. 

Address, '*The Belations of Landlord and Tenant," Henry Wallaoe, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion led by James Frake, Chicago, 111. 



OoLiSBUM — ^TuBSDAT, Pbbbuaby 24 — 5KX) p. M. 



OONVENTION OF DELEGATES. 

The Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the elec- 
tion of directors for the even numbered Congressional districts will be held m 
the Coliseum, Bloomington, 111., Tuesday, Feb. 24, 1903, at 5:00 o'clock p. m. 

The delegates from the several County Farmers' Institutes will meet at the 
above named time and place to elect directors of the Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute for the even numbered Congressional districts. Only dulv accredited 
delegates will be allowed to vote. Voting by proxy not admissible. 



C!0LISBUM— TUBSDAY EVBNING— 7:30 P. M. 



Chairman, Mrs. S. Noble King, Bloomington, secretary of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Domestic Science. 

Music, Vocal Solo, Miss Minola Templin. 

Address, ''Home Making," Mrs. Ada F. Howie, Elm Grove, Wis. 

Music, Vocal Solo, Miss Lizzie Baldwin. 

Address, '*The Work of the Experiment Station and the College of Agri- 
culture, Dean Eugene Davenport, Urbana, Director of Experiment Station, 
and Dean of the College of Agriculture. 

Music, Vocal, Miss Josephine Smith. 

The above music by pupils of Mrs. 0. B. Skinner and Mrs. H. E. Boush.. 



CLASS WOBK. 



Abmoby Buildinq — ^Wbdnbsdat, Fbbbuaby 25—8:80 P. M. 

Class in Com Judging— Subject: **Com Cultivation." A brief discussion 
of the methods; juaging work with pure bred varieties, A. D. Shamel, In- 
•tructor. 

—2 F. 
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The Illinois— 8:90 A. M. 

Class in Domestic Science in the Ladies' Ordinary— Sntject: ''Family 
Food. Balanced Rations for People." Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Instmctor. 

Front Booh op Ooliseum— 8:30 A. M. 

Class in Horticnltore— Sabject: ''Small Fruits and Vegetables." Prof. J. 
C. Blair, Instmctor. 

CJOLISEUM— 8:30 A. M. 

Class in Live Stock— Subject: "Dairy Cattle." Prof. W. J. Fraser, 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois. 



GENERAL SESSION. 



CoLiBBUM— Wbdnbsdat, Pbbbuabt 25—8:80 A. M. 

Chairman, Joseph Newman, Elgin, President of Illinois Dairymen's Asso- 
elation. 

Music, Instrumental, Miss Irene Seibel. 

Field Work in Dairy Investigations, A. J. G-lover, Elgin, 111. 

Discussion led by Mrs. Ada F. Howie, Elm Grove, Wis. 

Testing Milk Demonstration, Prof. Oscar Erf, University of Illinob, Dairy 
Manufactures. 

Music, Violin Solo, Harry Burke. 

Some results of experiments to increase the productive capacity of different 
types of Illinois soil, Prof. C. G. Hopkins, Agronomy and Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Uiinois. 

'11 OoLiSBUM— Wbdnbsdat Aptbbnoon— 1 :30 p. M. ' 



* V 



Chairman, H. G. Easterly, Carbondale, Vice-President Illinois Fanners' 
Institute. 

Music, Instrumental, Miss Ruth Kershaw. 

Live Srock and Fertility, Prof. Chas. £. Thome, Wooster, 0., Director 
Ohio Experiment Station. 

Discussion led by L. H. Eerrick, Bloomington, 111. 

Feeds and Feeding, Prof. H M. Mumford, University of Illinois, Animal 
Husbandry. 

Music, Violin Solo, Harry Burke. 

Address on Horticulture, Prof. U. P. Hedrick, Agricultural College, Michi- 
gan, Horticulture. 

Discussion led by Prof. J. C Blair. 
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Wbdnbsday Evjsnimq— 7:30 P. M. 

Chairman, Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Springfield, Saperintendent of Pablie In« 
fltmction. 

Mosic, Bloomington High School Orohestra No. 1. 

''Teaching Agrienltnre in the Pablie Schools," Frank H. Hall, Aurora. 

Mosic, Bloomington High School Orchestra No. 1. 

Discussion led by Henry F. Thurston, Chicago, Secretary of School Officers 
Association of Cook County. 



CLASS WORK. 



Abmoby Buildinq — Thubsday, Fbbbuaby 26 — 8:30 A. M. 

Class in Com—Subject: "Com Improyement— Tde Value of Good Seed 
and Means of Procuring it— Judging Pure Bred Varieties," A. D. Shamel» 
Instructor. 

Thb Illinois— 8:30 A. M. 

Class in Domestic Science, Ladies' Ordinary— Subject: ''Who Builds the 
Child's Character f" Mrs. Nellie Kedxie Jones, instructor. 

CJOLIBBUM. 

Class in Horticulture in front room of Coliseum— Subject: "Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs and How to Arrange Them in Public and Private 
Grounds." Prof. J. C. Blair, instructor. 

Class in Live Stock— Subject: "Market Classes and Grades of Cattle*'* 
Prof. H. M. Mumford, insttuctor. 



GENERAL SESSION. 



OoLisBUM — Thubsday — ^9:30 A. M. 

Chairman, J. H. Coolidge. 

r^'*Breeding Corn for Special Purpose." Prof. P. G. Holden, Ames, lowat 
Iowa Agricultural College, Agronomy. 

Discussion led by Prof. C. G. Hopkins. 

Music, Vocal Solo, Mr. F. 0. Hanson. 

"Cultivation and Uses of Grasses sud Forage Plants," Prof. F. B. Mum- 
ford, Columbia, Mo., Professor of Agriculture Missouri Agricultural College. 

Discussion led by J. T. Foster, Elkhart, HI. 
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DOMESTIC BCIBNCE SESSION. 



CJOLISBUM— ThUBSDAY AFTERNOON— 1 :30 P. M. 

Mrs. Joseph Carter, Champaign, President Dlinois Association of Domestic 
Science, presiding. 

Music, High School Orchestra. 

Secretary's report, Mrs. S. Noble King, Bloomington. 

Address, "Wliat Shoold Mothers Ask for in the School Training of their 
Childrenf" Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, Berea, Ky. 

Domestic Science in the Schools of Illinois, Joseph Carter, Superintendent 
of Schools, Champaign, 111. 

Pantomine—^'Home, Sweet Heme," by children of District No. 84, Miss 
Daisy Trozel, teacher. 

Discussion of Domestic Science in Schools: 

1. How to put Domestic Science into the Schools, Alfred Bayliss, Springs 
field, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2, The Training of Teachers in Domestic Science, David Felmley, Presi* 
dent State Normal Uniyersity. 

(General Discussion. 

Music— Violin Solo, "Sixth Air De Beriot," Miss Josephine Brown, Bloom- 
ington. 

Thursday Evening— 7:30 P. M. 

Music, Bloomington High School Orchestra No. 2. 

Address— "Social Progress of Rural Communities," Prof. Charles B. Hen* 
derson, Chicago, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

Music, Bloomington High School Orchestra No. 2. 
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REPORT OP THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE EIGHTH 
ANNUAL ROUND.UP MEETING OP THE ILLINOIS 
PARMER8' INSTITUTE, HELD IN THE COLISEUM AT 
BLOOMINGTON ON PEBRUARY 24, 25, 26, 1903. 



President Coolidge in the ohair. 

President Coolidge: The Institute will please come to order. I 
am sorry to annoonoe that we shall have to dispense with the mosic 
this morning. We were to have the Soldiers' Orphans* Home Band 
but on aooonnt of sickness in the home they are anable to be present. 

If the Institute will please rise we will listen to an invocation by 
Mr. Scott. 

Ueyarend Soott— Let us look to God for a blessinff. Oh Thou who art the 
Father of manland whose child man i8| let as in the Deginning of this Institate 
nnderBtand again somethinii: of the diffnity and the worth and the grandaer 
of man's life as it b conoeiyed in the uionght of oar life, in that greater mind 
whereby Thou dost make the earth with aU its beaaty and glory and pat man 
in the midst of it. We are the sons and daaghters of Gk>d and let as know 
this morning that the earth does not control as bat that we control the earth* 
Thou hast given as the beaaty in the earth and the flowers and the masic in 
the woods and in the streams that we may drink in wisdom at Thy foantains 
and look ap into Thy face and say Gk>d, Father we thank Thee. We thank 
Thee for the men from the farm who have gone forth to flirht for this nation, 
who have ffiven op their lives bravely in the defense of their home and 
eoantry. We ask for anderstanding as we seek to develop new ideas and ap- 
ply them to the soil. It is becaase man has mind and sool from Thee that he 
can do this and we catch a foretaste of that glory which makes as anderstand 
we are to grow from firace to grace and never die. We are the sons and 
daaghters of God and we bow hambly in Thy presence and we rejoice in 
Thee and glery in Thee. We see Thy handiwork in the treasares of oar 
orchards and the harvest of oar fields and in the glory of all oar life roand 
aboat as, and when oar life is finished here may we meet Thee in the life 
everlasting. To Gk>d be the glory forever, Amen. 

Chairman — The Credential committee will be f onnd in yonder room 
in the corner, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Goodnow, Mr. Wilmarth and one 
other whose name I have forgotten. All delegates mast present their 
oredentials before they are entitled to vote. The even numbered dis- 
tricts elect their directors this year and the delegates elect them. 

For the Resolution committee I will name, B. P. Wyman of Syca* 
more, Geo. W. Gale of Galesbnrg, Ed Grimes of Raymond, W. W* 
Cole of Geneseo, and A. M. Abbott of Union Grove. 

It has been the practice for all resolutions to be handed in in 
writing to go before the Resolution committee. That practice will 
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be oontinned daring this meeting. There is one thing I want to Bay 
and that is, perhaps yon don't all understand, the delegates appointed 
by the di£Ferent counties to sit in this meeting are the Illinois Farm- 
ers' Institute. It is not the directors, it is not the officers — we are 
four servants. The delegates from the even numbered districts, as 
stated before, will elect their directors this year and they will meet 
this afternoon for that purpose in different parts of the hall. 

Delegate — Mr. Chairman I move all resolutions be referred to that 
committee. 

Delegate — I second the motion. 

Chairman — It is moved and seconded that all resolutions be re- 
ferred that committee, all in favor vote aye, contrary no. Motion 
carried. 

Opsning Addbkss of President J. H. Coolidgb. 

It affords me a grent deal of pleasure to meet here this mominff so many 
fanners from all parts of our ipreat State. I have been connected with the 
farmers' institute since its organization, and what strikes me most forcibly at 
this time is the srreat progress which has been made in intelligent soientifte 
practical farming durmg the years that have passed since that time. How 
many old theories have been exploded and dropped, and thanks to our col- 
lege of agriculture and experiment station new methods which produce de- 
sired results have taken the place of the old ones. We have no more mixins 
our seed com to raise larger crops, neither are our farm animals afflictea 
with hollow horn or wolf m the tail. In fact, we are iust commencing to 
learn the first principles of agriculture: heretofore we nave been soil rob- 
bers. One thilig we have accomplishea that we may all feel proud of, and that 
is we have the best agricultural college building in the United States, equipped 
it with the best corps of instructors and filled it with the brightest lot of stu- 
dents — farmers' boys — to be found anywhere in the world. It stands at the 
top, and we must keep it there. I often wish my father had been my grand- 
father, that I might be one of these students and be able to realize on this 
investment, that has cost the State so little and is more valuable to the State 
than we can possibly enumerate. 

But I have said enough. Our program is filled with speakers, the most 
noted in their line in the whole country, who will give yon more information 
during this meeting than any of us could learn in a lifetime of individual 
work on our farms. The meeting is now open. We want the fullest discus- 
sion on all the subjects, and dona forget the delegates here assembled are 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

President Ooolidge — The next on the program is the report of 
superintendent of institutes, Mr. A. B. Hostetter: 

Report of Supebintexdent or Institutes. 

[A. B. Hostettar, Superintendent.] 

Ladies and (Gentlemen, Members of the Illinois Farmers' Institute and In- 
stitute Workers— It is a great pleasure to again meet yon in convention as- 
sembled, and to be able to congratulate von upon the great work accom- 
plished by your united efforts on farmers' institute lines since the last annual 
meeting at Rockford. 

That we have made progress; that we have widened the circle of institute 
influence; that thousands of fanners have been inspired through the institute 
with a desire for better methods and better results in farm operations | that 
higher ideals have been established to work toward; that a strong sentiment 
hak been created in favor of better schools and better homes; that an eduear 
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tion on special ai^nnciiltiiral lines is both desirable and necessary to the high- 
est success in farming; that such special education can be obtained through 
our college of agriculture. All these things and more have been accom- 
plished and demonstrated beyond a question. 

Although much has been accomplished, it is equally true that there is much 
yet to be done. 




do attend the institute are, as a rule, the more intelligent, progressive and 
successful farmers. We have yet to reach both by precept and by example 
that class of farmers who do not attend the institute meeting, those who cut 
down the average yield per acre of farm crops; who breed the scrub grades 
of live stock; who clog the market with inferior dairy products; who shake 
fruit from the trees and market apples in a bag; who go to the crib for seed 
oom at planting time; who mar the appearance and reputation of a com- 
munity with unkept grounds and buildings and neglected fields; who impov- 
erish the soil by poor methods of cropping; who are penurious in voting 
taxes for school purposes and who keep their children out of school on the 
slightest pretext; who sit around the village stores spinning yams while their 
wives ana children do the chores; all these are yet to be interested, helped, 
encouraged and educated on agricultural lines, before Illinois can attain that 
agricultural supremacy to which her natural resources and ability to reach 
the markets of the world justly entitle her. 

Every countv in Illinois has held one or more institute meetings during 
the year closed b^ this meeting. 

At many of these institutes the halls have not been large enough to hold 
the people who wished to attend. I would like to tell you of many of the 
new ideas that have been tried by several of the counties, but prefer that the 
county officers who have developed these new features have the pleasure and 
credit of reporting them to us. 

Neither will I anticipate the good things which Superintendent McKerrow 
will give us on institute management and what may be brought out in the 
discussion of his address. 

1 want to say. however, to those who are inclined to be discouraged at the 
seemingly small attendance at their institute meetings, that we cannot judge 
of the good an institute is doing by the size of the audience; we must con- 
sider the purpose the people have in attending the institute meeting, whether 
it be for instruction or merely for entertainment, rememberinir that it is not 
the number who attend the institute, but the number who take the lessons 
home with them and put them into practice that counts for the betterment of 
agricultural conditions. It is not the people who know how to kill the smut 
germs on oats but those who treat their seed oats for this purpose who add 
to the resources of the State. 

The time devoted to institute work in each county is so short that you can 
not afford to devote any of it to entertainment. A song or short selection of 
music between subjects of a different character, for a rest period is admis- 
sible, but more than this should be avoided. 

Under no condition should the farmers* institute be made a school of oratory, 
a school exhibition, or musical recital, and the expenditure of any of the 
State appropriation for such purposes is a misapplication of the public funds. 

When you have good strong men with you as instructors, who know things 
that you would like to know and can do thinss that you would like to do, 
you should tap them for all they are worth while you have the chance. 

The reports received by me from the presidents of county farmers' insti- 
tutes for the past year snow that the institute speakers have given almost 
nniversal satisfaction. The subjects presented have been more largely upon 
jnraotical lines than heretofore and we are beginning to see results from the 
institute work. 
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I will gWe a few quotations from the answers of eonnty institnte presi- 
dents to the following question: *'What eyidenee, if any, do you find that 
the lessons of previous farmers' institutes in your oounty naye been put into 
practioeT " 

One reports '*I find as a result of the institute increased yield of eom i^r 
acre. More intelligent interest in the breedinf; of live stock. A greater m* 
terest in the possibilities of agriculture and a growing desire for better 
methods." 

Another, "I find that many farmers are growing clover , cows peas, soy 
beans and alfalfa as a result of the farmers institute teaching the yalue of 
leguminous crops as feed and fertilizers*" 

Another, ''Farmers are paying more attention to maintaining the fertility 
of their farms." 

Another, **Improyement in the quality of com grown and the selection of 
more uniform types for seed." 

Another, '*To farm less acres and farm better." 

Another, ''Better seeding, better cultivation and better live stock in the 
«ounty." 

Another, ''Gfood attendance and attention at institute meetings." 

Another, ''Vastly improved quality of com and other grains and a more intel- 
ligent pursuit of farming'" 

Another, "In horticulture there is more pruning, cultivating and spraying. 
The kitchen and fruit gardens become better every year." 

Another, "A marked improvement in farm buildings and home surround- 
ings, more flowers, better kept lawns and happier homes." 

Another, and not from a dairy section, "An increase in dairying." 

Another, "More interest taken in what is being taught in the rural schools." 

Another, "No more straw piles being burned." 

Another, "We see the results of the institute in the flue exhibits of fruits 
and vegetables and farm products generally and in the increased attendance 
at the institute." 

Another, "More attention is given to the small things on the farm, to pre- 
vent waste." 

Another. "There is an abundant evidence in the increased crops of those 
who attend the institutes regularly. Through these the neighbors will be in- 
fluenced to do better." 

Another, "A clearly marked increased interest among farmers, and busi* 
ness men, even, and a constant inquiry for better products. Indeed I can 
see a vast difference in the farms and homes and their surroundiogs, though 
it may be going too far to attribute all this to the institute." 

I think I have given you enough to show the common sentiment of them 
all, these are taken from different purts of the State, there are many more of 
the same tenor. 

This to me is the most encouraging sign of progress being made on insti- 
tute lines; it is results we are after. Surely much seed has fallen upon good 
ground and will yield many hundred fold. 

Many of the county institutes supplement the State appropriation for 
farmers' institutes with local funds, this is the right thing to do and the prac- 
tice should be encouraged in every county. 

There is something about the atmosphere of a farmers' institute where the 
farmers themselves contribute mooey, as well as effort, that is inspiring and 
invigorating. The dollar which counts most for success (in the farmers' 
institute) is the dollar given by the farmer. It carries with it a personal in- 
terest in the meeting, a personal investment, a personal desire for results 
and an enthusiasm mat cannot be obtained, so well, in any other way. 
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Tne (State appropriation thonM be resrarded only as a starter, and an in- 
centive for looal inyestment in an enterprise of great value to tne State and 
to the individual farmer who will take advantage of the opportunities the 
institute offers for instruction on agricultural lines. 

DISTRIOT OONVBBBNCSS. 

The distriot conference under the management of the director from each 
district is an important factor in the preparation of the institute work for the 
coming season. It sould mean more than fixing of dates for the county meet- 
ings and circuits of meetings. The delegates to these conferences should 
study the needs of their respective communities and go prepared to codperate 
with the adjoining counties in selecting speakers and subjects which will be 
most helpful to the largest interests and the greatest number in the several 
neighborhoods. In arranging circuits the special needs of the communities 
and railroad facilities for the speakers going from one meeting to another 
should have more consideration than coun^ lines. The district institute 
program should also be carefully considered at the conferenoe with reference 
to having a representative from each county present at the district meeting. 

fbes|libkaries. 

The free libraries are constantly growing in popularity and usefulness* 
There are at present 151 of them in use and many applieations for them wait* 
ing to be supplied. 

Libraries have been sent to 79 counties and located at 315 places. The use 
of the libraries is not onljr giving the farm boys and girls a taste and desire 
for good literature but is interesting them in the farmers' institute and teach- 
ing them something of the pleasures, advantages and ^ssibilities of farm 
life. These libraries are laying the foundations upon which many a farm boy 
and farm girl will be able to build a systematic course of home reading, study 
and home culture. The free libraries are stimulating the establishment of 
permanent ones, both of these will be valuable adjuncts to a correspondence 
school of agriculture which I trust will become a feature of the institute work 
and permanent department of the oollege of agriculture in the near future. 
The pamphlet containing the program of this meeting gives full particulars 
in regard to securing the use of libraries and I trust that each one will take 
a copy home for future reference. 

S0H0LAB8HIP IN THE OOLLiaB OF AGBICULTUBl. 

One hundred nine students are at present in the college of agriculture of 
the University of Illinois on scholarships awarded through the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute for the two years beginnin/ir September, 1902. This is the 
total number of scholarships allowed the institute each year. Some of the 
boys awarded scholarships were afterward unable to enter the college and 
their places were filled by others. On this account a total of one hundred 
and thirty-two awards were made. 

The interest in the oollege of agriculture is growing so rapidly that the de- 
mand for scholarships willbe fcreater than the ability of the Institute to sup- 
ply them. Under these conditions applications for scholarships to begin next 
beptember should be made early and every county should strive to fill its own 
quota. We hoi;>e to have the cddperation of every county institute officer and 
every public spirited citizen in having each county represented by a home 
boy m the college of agriculture next year. The enthusiasm with which the 
farm boys enter upon their studies and the glowing accounts they give to 
their friends and neighbors of the college work has stimulated others in their 
home counties to strive for scholarships. 
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BriDginff a boy educated in the college of affriciiltiire back to the farm ia 
like inocalatiDR the soil with alfalfa bacteria. He stimulates a healthy, in- 
tellectual iprowth and desire for better things among all he comes in contact 
with. His companions absorb from the college boy's atmosphere that which, 
makes them want to develop their own resources and possibilities. 

It needs no hot house and pot culture to prove this, but free association of 
the bo^s, as they mingle in tne work of the fields and the home, will demon- 
strate it. 

It continues to be a source of satisfaction to all who have to do with the 
awarding of scholarships at first hand, that the college of agriculture will ac- 
cept the Doys just as they come from the farms with such preparation as they 
have been able to secure in the country school and by their own individual 
efforts. 

We hope that the college will continue to waive all examinations for admis- 
sion till the standard of the rural schools shall be raised high enough to give 
the farm boy a high school grade. 

Do not oblige the farm boy to take the first step away from the farm by 
taking him away from home to secure high school advantages in some town. 
To do this is to diminish the chances of his ever going to the college of agri- 
culture or of making farming his life work. 

After following some of our boys from the college back to the farm I am 
more convinced than a year ago that as soon as it becomes generally known 
that a course of study, be it a long or a short course, at the Illinois college 
of agriculture will increase the earning capacity of its students, there will be 
no lack of agricultural students; young men and women, too, who will make 
farming their life work, and who will make their education a life work, who 
will become conspicuous examples in their several home counties of the bene- 
fits of scientific knowledge and scientific methods applied to farm and home 
work, such young men and young women will build up the rural schools, im- 
prove the social sphere of the country community and develop and sustain 
the resources of the farm, and while accomplishing these results will attain 
a degree of intelligence and culture which will place them in the highest 
rank of citizenship. 

INTBRISTINO THB BOYS. 

The Illinois Farmers' Institute has authorized a distribution of packages of 
pure bred seed com to the several counties to be grown by boys under IS 
years of age for exhibition at the home county farmers' institute. 

The seed for this purpose is donated by the members of the Illinois Seed 
Com Breeders' association. The boys will be asked to furnish with their 
name and address four cents each to pay the postage on the com. If by 
this means we can interest the boys in all the counties as they have been in- 
terested in some counties which have tried this plan of com growing, it will 
mean much for the boys, much for the county institute and much for the im- 
provement of the corn grown in Illinois. A letter outlining this plan has 
just been sent to all county institute ofiicers and to county superintendents 
of schools asking their co-operation in the work. 

I ask the privilege of printing as part of this rei>ort some details of the 
oounty institutes, free libraries and scholarships which you will not care to 
have read at this time.* 

This report would not be complete, however, without public acknowledge- 
ment of the generous support given to the institutions of the entire State oy 
the newspapers of the several counties and the distinctly agricultural papers. 
The liberal publication of the institute proceedings and papers multiplies the* 
institute audiences many times and reaches hundreds who would otherwise^ 
never hear of the farmers' institute. 



* See appendix for plan of com exhibition at eonnty instifeates. 
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Too much cannot be said in fayor of the asrrioultnral press as an ally to the 
farmers' institute, oar ooileee of aflrricoltnre and the experiment stations. 
They extend the work of the institute throughout the year and keep the 
farmer from forn^ttins: those things which he should put into praetiee. It 
requires skilled workmen, clear thinkers, faithful collectors and recorders of 
facts and liberal views to edit a reliable up to-da^e farm paper. Papers pub- 
lished by such men are worthy all the paironaee that the farmers can give 
them and the hearty endorsement of the farmers' institute. 

The domestic science associations are proving valuable helps to the county 
farmers' institutes. Their work has mostly to do with the home, its protec- 
tion, its environments, its comforts, its happiness. What greater work can 
we engage in than that of home making and home keeping T 

The home, the object of our constant care and most tender solicitude. Let 
us therefore encourage aod assist the domestic science associations in every 
possible way. Their work applies alike to the betterment of all homes but 
our interests are given more i- specially to the farm homes which more than 
any others are the abiding places ot liberty, comfort, happiness and good 
eheer. The places where the life giving and life sustaining principles of 
fresh air, ozone, sunshine, industry and the soil can be bred into the human 
family. 

President Ooolidge — I now have the pleasure of introdacing to you 
Mr. Geo. McEerrow, of Madison, Wis., the superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Farmers' Institutes. He knows lots more about it than 
we do because he has been at it longer. 

Mr. Chairman. Ladies and Gentlemen — I do not remember the subject as- 
signed to me ana as the president didn't name it I shall go as I please. 

The management of farmers' institutes under the system followed in Wis- 
consin is different from that of Illinois. I might say conditions are also dif- 
ferent. 

Beginning at your northern boundary it is very much like northern Illinois 
but as go on northward from our southern line to the border of Lake Supe- 
rior we find conditions in our state fjfraduall^r change. Still the object of the 
farmers' institute whether in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Southern Wis- 
eonsion. Central Wisconsin or Northern Wisconsin, may be said to be the 
same. The object of the {farmers' institute wherever it is as I understand it 
is this, to make better homes, and that means better farms to support and 
sustain those homes, and that means better farmers, better farmers' wives, 
and sons and daughters. 

And in a general way we ean discuss the management of the farmers' in- 
stitute not only from the standpoint of Wisconsin but from the standpoint of 
every state in the Union. In Wisconsin we have what may be termed a 
stron^r central organization, but at the same time we have to have the local 
organization. No matter how good speakers we may select, how well the 
meetingif may be directed by the presiding officer, if the people are not there 
then our ammunition is wasted, so the local organization is a very important 
one. For the local organization of Wisconsin as well as here must attend to 
the advertising, must work up the proper spirit in the community. Every- 
body must be talking about the farmers' institute. Every newspaper that 
reaches the farmers' home within the county and if possible every agricultural 
paper should tor two, three and four weeks previous to this institute be dis- 
cus niug it and thereby interesting the people. 

Now as to the local organization our experience teaches us this, that where 
any j(>alousy springs up, where politics are brought into the local organization 
or differences in religious creed or social feuds or anything that atirs up the 
animal in man, there is a damage done us. When a local organization is to 
be perfected to get the best results at ^our institute select your most ener- 
getic, your best working, your most interesting men and women for your 
oommittees for working officials and then you have started on the right road 
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to a sneoetsfal institute. We find that where the farmers not only interest 
themselves but also interest the business men of the town in whieh the insti- 
tute is to be held that yon sret the best meeting. Now the business men in 
the town where the farmers do their trading: I think all appreciate the f aet 
that they depend on the farmers and if properly handled they will very soon 
put their shoulders to the wheel and help to make a sucoess of the farmers' 
institute. We find in Wisconsin that they are very ready not only to help in 
securinflr the funds to defray the ezj^enses of the hall, advertisiDgf, local ad- 
vertising, and of offering a small prize list for the products of the farm and 
the farm home. We always find that these business men are always at the 
head of the list with the lari^est donations. Then after making the donation 
they are the best men in the community to talk up the institute, with the 
farmers and the farmers' wives. When they are buyiufc goods thejy remind 
them of the institute and the institute dates and urge them to be in attend- 
ance. And when all work in harmony, farmers and business people we are 
always assured of a good attendance no matter if the mercury drops to 30 
degrees below zero. It does that in Wisconsin. I presume it never does in 
Illinois. 

Chairman— No, £ir; oh no. 

So much for organization. Another very important matter with us, and I 
presume with you, is to secure the proper speakers to present their subjects 
in a proper manner. I find in my experience of some ten years in managing 
institutes in Wisconsin that these speakers are discussed not only at the in- 
stitute but before institute opens, reople read the precprams in the paper or 
the printed program in their hands and say: Who is this gentlemanf Where 
does he liveT What does he doT Is he praoticalT If he talks on the dairy 

Firoducts, they want to know if he milks cows and makes butter and cheese, 
f he talks on feeding stoek: Has this man fat stockT If a lady that attends 
the institute talks about gardens, the question is, does she know anything 
about gardens. Has she ever prown plantsT If about poultry, does she know 
anything about poultry. If she is to talk about the home they ask, does she 
preside in a home. 

I once heard a lady read a very excellent paper upon the ''Bearing of 
Children" and an old schoolmaster, when others were coming around and 
complimenting her work, arose and said, *'That is excellent theory, madam. 
How many children have ^rou raisedf " She didn't answer, because she was 
a school mar'm somewhat in years. Yes, people are anxious to know if the 
speakers are practical. So in selecting speakers I am ready to say the hard- 
est job is in getting a class of speakers that in the first place will inspire con- 
fidence in the audience that they are addressing. Then in the second place 
those who are able to tell, sometimes not in good English, but able to tell in 
such a way that people can understand what tney have done, why they have 
done it so and thu<i and what success they have had from following the meth- 
ods. They must in Wisconsin be practical; and more than that, to be successful 
institute workers with us, they must have the ability to convince us, to con- 
dense and boil down. We find in a two days' institute there is no time for 
long drawn theoretical talks. We prefer a ten minute talk to a 40 minute 
talk. We prefer very much a 20 minute talk to an hour's talk and then we 
prefer to have the audience do a great deal of talking. We prefer to have 
some time fo give the audiance a chance talk back. My good wife sometimes 
says to me, ''Before you went out to attend farmers' institutes I could talk 
half the time (I sometimes thought shn talked a little more) but since you 
have been practicing on the people of Wisconsin, I can't get a word in edge- 
wise and I advise you to stop and let the people talk back," and we find it 
is practical. We find the discussion the best part of the institute, and, there- 
fore, we must have a speaker who can answer questions. That is the first 
re9uisite in selecting a speaker in Wisconsin, the ability to answer qnestioni 
briefiy and to the point. 

To be sure our speakers are of the right sort, that they pay their honest 
debts in good times and whether they know thier business, are practical and 
respected in the community in which they live, I am asked by the committee 
to visit the farm of every worker and the locality in which he lives and pry 
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into hit bufliness pretty deep to find ont if he is all riffht. Perhaps we look 
after this in Wisconsin more closely because unfortunately in the early years 
of the institute we had some tnen ffoinff ont among the farmers that didn't 
do these thinfcs and the report followed them from their home towns all oyer 
the state and these injured not only the eentlemen in question but the insti- 
tute work in general. The choosing of the speakers is one of the most par- 
ticular jobs, one of the things that haye to be looked after the most carehuly. 

Another thing that we find yery essential is the selection of gentlemen and 
ladies who can adapt themselyes to the conditions that they meet in different 
localities^ and whose experience is such that they can adapt themselyes to 
the conditions that thej; find as they yary from one part of our State to the 
other. In certain districts you will find the potato industry carried on in 
eyery direction, in other districts beef cattle, some small amount of dairying, 
in otners horses, in other districts horticultural and so we haye to adapt the 
speaker to the existing conditions in each place and make our programs deal 
largely with what is being done in all the different portions of our State. 

Now, Mr. President. I didn't undertake to set out to giye you an hour's talk,, 
but if your people will talk back probably we can spend the hour, 

Ohairman— This subject is now open for dlBcassion and we want it 
fully disoassed, that is all we haye on the program. 

Mr. MoOarthy — Supposing you haye a lot of farmers in yonr local 
institute how are you going to interest the farmers when they are 
there so they will come back? 

Mr. McEerrow — By giying them the yery best and most practical 
instruction applicable to the conditions in that locality, by keeping^ 
the meeting moying liyely while it is being held. 

One of the speakers is the chairman of the oommitte, that is of the 
day session. He is supposed to guide all the discussions into the 
proper channel, to see that eyery question is to the point and to call 
down any gentleman who gets away from the question. He is sort 
of a tyrant although we haye fiye corps of workers in our State who 
do this work. 

Chairman — How many to the oorp? 

Mr. McEerrow — Two regular men to the oorp, an assistant and 
conductor and they are chosen to coyer as wide a field as possible. 
If one is a cloyer and silo man the other man will be selected because 
he is something else, probably a beef man or a hog man so as to 
ooyer as wide a field as possible. This conductor is also chosen be- 
cause he is a good man to hold the reins and takes the place of a- 
presiding officer. 

Mr. McCarthy — He is presiding officer when practical discussions 
are on. 

Mr. McEerrow — That is what is intended. 

Mr. Qyer how much of the State? 

Mr. McEerrow — They are sent all oyer the State. The fiye corps. 
This week we are holding fiye two day meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. These fiye corps are placed comparatiyely close to- 
gether so that I can moye the extra men rapidly between the corps. 
These two men stay at a meeting two days and we gut on an ayerage 
two extras or sometimes three to attend this meeting, sometimes four 
if it so happens. 
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Mr. MoOarthy — They beoome professional institute workers? 

Mr. MoEerrow — Yes, sir. 

How do they get their license, how do yon qnalify them? 

Mr. MoEerrow — We select the men and recommend them to the 
farm committee of the board of regents, and they pass on my recom- 
mendations, then these men are hired same as these regular conduc- 
tors and assistants, expert poultrymen, expert horticultural speakers, 
expert horse breeders and under the different titles. 

Q. — Wouldn't that have a tendency to reduce the number of local 
workers? Don't you find it difficult to develop persons in' their re- 
spective counties to work? 

Mr. MoEerrow — We ask every institute committee to send in the 
name and topic of from three to five good local workers and some- 
times we get the names of ten, and it is a hard job to select the 
best in the ten, but as a general rule they send in the number asked 
for, but in many cases they write us, "our people all refuse to go on 
the program; they prefer to listen to the people you will send." The 
people are well acquainted with our speakers, they have either heard 
them or heard of them and therefore it is pretty hard to get many 
local workers, but it is from these local workers that we keep adding 
to our institute force. 

Mr. Easterly — How do you get at the selection of subjects? 

Mr. MoEerrow — We ask a local committee wherever an institute is 
to be placed to name to us at their convenience the subjects they 
would like to discuss and we send men most acquainted with the 
subject. 

Mr. Easterly— In our plan in Illinois we get a wider range. We 
are American people and we like to have our own way. 

Mr. McEerrow— Yes, sir, in speaking of the two plans, in our sys- 
tem we aim to allow the largest latitude, some think that personallv 
I allow localities a little too much latitude, but I think it meets with 
general approval to allow the local organization to use their own 
ideas a good deal in the make up of their institute, although the 
placing of men has to be left entirely with the office, because one 
man might be called for at five of these different places on the same 
date. I put him where I think his work will do the most good Of 
course, I think our office knows about the conditions of the State, 
because every conductor keeps a blank report and he reports about 
the industry followed in that locality, he reports upon the soil, he re- 
ports upon the amount of interest, in fact we try to cover the whole 
field so by turning to the records I get an idea, but I spend practi- 
cally all the time myself. I go as an extra man half a day or a day 
in a place and I think I have the conditions of the State pretty well 
in mind, but I believe there are some most excellent features about 
your plan. When we strike an American community where they 
meet and have a farmer's club or a grange they need very little look- 
ing after. Where they are foreigners they want us to attend to it. 
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In every town and eVery village of any size now they want ah insti- 
tnte, and when we get into some foreign commnnities when they be^ 

Sin to get ready for the institute they are at a loss to know what to 
o, beoaose they have had no practical experience. 

Mr. Easterly — ^I would object to somebody coming and presiding 
over our meeting. 

Doctor Berry — As far as I have seen the work in this State the 
people who ought to be out are not there; how are you going to reach 
them, the tenant farmers, how are you going to get at them? 

Mr. McEerrow — That is a very important question, a question 
that is bothering every institute, whether local or State. How to get 
the rank and file out. I include the hired man and the tenant 
farmer's wife and the tenant farmer's sons and daughters. One of 
the best methods of getting them in is to offer a few prizes, email 
prizes, don't offer large prizes, a few small prizes covering just as 
wide a range of the products of the farms and farmer's homes as pos- 
sible. Then more of these producers will come in with their 
products. It requires a little encouragement locally. These people 
must be talked to and told that there is a chance to win 60 cents on 
a half a bushel of oats and tell the farmer's wife that she can make 
a loaf of bread that perhaps will win a prize, or a cake, and her 
daughter under 15 can win a prize for baking a loaf of bread and in 
covering a wide range and bringing out the voung people and offer- 
ing some prizes for the young people specially we find a great deal 
has been done. I can't do this because I don't reach the people 
locally, but every institute worker can do something by shaking 
hands and giving a kindly word to these people. You, retired farmers 
take care of yourselves; I don't care to spend half an hour talking to 
them, they all come to the State Fair and I can spend time with 
them there. I want to get down with the people who are working 
the soil. All of our institute workers are asked to make a special 
point of this, to get right down among the people. The man who 
walks off to the hotel is not a good institute worker, but we find in 
doing the other way they will come again and bring their friends 
and the coming in will be gradual. 

Mr. Bindman — Would it not tend to help the case if the farmers 
and land owners made it possible for a long tenure on the farm in- 
stead of a short one? The land owner goes to town and abandons 
the farm. Now as a matter of fact it seems to me that the farm 
ought to be the home of somebody instead of a stopping place and 
we should have the farm the home of the tenant. If he cannot own 
it outright, and I don't blame any farmer for not wanting to sell his 
farm, he should have it on such terms and for such time as would 
give him a home feeling, and the land owner should get over that 
predicament that be has gotten into, the idea that anything is good 
enough for a tenant. There are good tenants, faithful tenants, com- 
petent tenants who for good treatment and good homes will pay div- 
idends to the owner. 
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Mr. MoEerrow — Right along the gentleman's line of thonght I 
will say that I had my eyes opened and my ideas materially changed 
sinoe I have oome aoross tenants who have been working the 
farms they are on for 20, 30 and 40 years and they take an interest 
in the condition of the farm, and the bnilding and snrronndings just 
as muoh as if they owned them, and I found upon making inquiry 
that that class of farms were paying far better than the class of 
farms they had in some places with the moving tenantry. 

Mr. McCarthy — You also found the law providing for the long 
tenancies? 

Mr. McEerrow — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bindman — Let me ask another question. It has been my ob- 
servation that we have in my country farmers that know all about 
clover and all about com and if there was a demand made today for 
horses from the farmers of the United States they will provide the 
world with horses in a few years or with cattle, hogs and sheep. 
They know how to produce them, the fellows that can produce the 
horse, the hog and the steer — it is very often the case — but while 
he is a success at that he is not a success at telling how it can be 
done. He can do it but he can't tell how, and we have another class 
of fellows who are glib with the tongue and can keep an audience 
from going to sleep, but he really don't know as much about it as the 
other fellow; which of the two is the beet institute speaker?. 

Mr. McEerrow — The one that knows it. 

Chairman — They will learn how to tell if you give them a chance. 

Mr. McEerrow — Our conductor asked one of the most successful 
silo builders, to talk on the subject, but he said he couldn't tell any- 
thing. If you engage him in conversation he could talk scientific- 
ally on the subject, so the conductor first called him up in his seat 
by asking questions and he could answer very readily, then he was 
asked to stand up, then come to the front and he didn't catch on 
how they were developing him into a speaker and before he knew it 
himself he was talking about the subject and making extended talks. 

Mr. That is the way we started our man Cobb and now 

he talks for a week. 

Mr. Coles — Don't you believe more good can be accomplished by 
having the county institute in the smaller towns rather than the 
larger towns? I think we have more success where the institutes 
are held in the smaller places and come in direct contact with the 
people interested. 

Mr. McEerrow — It is a good point you are making. Formerly in 
institute work in Wisconsin we took the centers where we could get 
the large crowds, but today it is the small towns. That is one thing 
a little in favor of our system, that we can discriminate, otherwise a 
large town would usually win out. Some of our very best institutes 
are held right out in the country where they have a town hall or a 
grange hall and the farmers open their homes to make hotels, and I 
think we have held our very best meetings there. 
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Mr. doles — If you have one institnte there yon oan get all yoir 
want afterwards. 

Mr. MoKerrow — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hostetter — Do you have full liberty in selecting your speak- 
ers, or are you restrained in any way? 

Mr. McEerrow — ^We oan get them from where we please, my judg- 
ment directing that they should be from our own state. We do bring 
speakers from the outside sometimes at great expense, but they are 
not conductors. They are extra men. We do this to give the people 
the benefit of their experience in some other state and also to give 
our conductors and workers the benefit of these men's experience in 
institute work. We find it helps the men a great deal. Those are 
our two aims. 

Mr. Eellehar — ^In the districts of Wisconsin do you leave the man* 
agement to the officers of the county or do the state officers control 
it? 

Mr. McEerrow — We work together. We work on their sugges- 
tions as far as the program is concerned but we control it. If a cer- 
tain man is asked for and he can't be at that point he is not there, 
but we meet their requests as far as possible. 

Mr. Eellehar — I attended two meetinffs this year. At one we didn't 
have any officers, we had an exhibit of over oO loaves of bread and 
I don't know how many rolls of butter we had — all the farm prod- 
ucts. We didn't have any county officers or State officers, but the 
old hayseeds got together and we had one of the best meetings I 
have ever attended. I was up at LaFayette and there the farmers 
came in and the people say, "What brought you to town?'' "I 
came to the institute." "What institute?" "The farmers' institute." 
''I didn't hear anything about it." The hotels and the merchants 
tell you they haven't heard anything about it. But I am here to tell 
you the institute is what we make it. It makes us know each other 
better, love each other better and honor each other more, I have 
learned more from Brother Ooolidge (he wouldn't tell a lie , but he 
makes awful mistakes sometimes) . My neighbor says to me, what 
are you doing down there? I wish I was down there and I could 
tell them how mean you are at home. There is no use preaching 
what we don't practice at home. The trouble is, you tell the people 
what you don't know. Be very careful in telling only what you do 
know, and I tell you today that this instute work is one of the great- 
est schools that we have for ideas. We have learned a great deal 
and I say let us not do anything to weaken the institute , but let us 
make it stronger. 

Mr. McEerrow — You would make a good institute worker. 

Mr. Ooolidge — He is a good one. 

Mr. Goodnow — Do you favor oflFerinff premiums for the purpose of 
increasing interest and attendance, and in oflFering premiums would 
you go beyond the farm products and pantry stores into livestock? 

— S P. 
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Mr. McEerrow — That has been done at certain points in onr State. 
Sometimes quite a large list of prizes for livestock and when properly 
conducted and their stock only on exhibition at certain hours, it has 
proved quite desirable, but sometimes it has been so large and ab- 
sorbing that it has affected adversely the work of the institute. In 
one case it was very lai^e where thev had |2»200 in prizes for all 
kinds of exhibits including livestock and it took so long to get 
through the judging it ran into the institute. Still I don't know as 
it is altogether a failure as it stirs up the interest of the i>eople and 
that is one thing we are after. In some towns we have held insti- 
tutes and the town people didn't know there was an institute on and 
evidently the country people did know either and then they write us 
"Why is it we can't have another institute in this city, you have 
turned us down and we want an institute?" I said simply because 
we waste time when we go to your city, you don't get the farmers. 
And then they say our farmers are troubled with the big head; that 
they have made money and they think you fellows can't tell them 
anythiug. I could hardly agree with them and I knew that at some 
of the previous meetings it had slipped their mind, I suggested to 
the committee from the town that if they still wanted an institute to 
put up a few hundred dollars in prizes and advertise it and I would 
agree to try them onse more. They agreed to do it and called a 
meeting of the Business Men's Association, appointed a committee 
of two for each street in the city to solicit funds from the business 
men, and they went out telling the business men they didn't want a 
large amount but a small subscription, the first year they got |1,300 
and the second |2,200. Business men who wouldn't subscribe the 
first year were anxious to be the first subscribers the next year. In- 
stead of having people by the dozen we had them by the hundreds. 
It was just like a fair. A large ring was filled and the street was 
ranged up with teams for several blocks. Tw6nty-five and $40 were 
the first prizes and that was a little too big. If you have an exhibit 
hall and have hours from 11 KX) a. m. to 2:00 p. m. I think it would 
work very well. 

Mr. Goodnow — The best system of advertising?. 

Mr. McKerrow — In the first place the local press must be used and 
used freely. In some places they print the matter without any charge 
as a matter of news. Print your programs and sell the advertising 
space. We send out 100 posters to people tbat we know within a 
radius of 12 to 15 miles. We sent about 50 that way and 50 direct 
to the local committee, and where they are interested they print more 
posters of their own, sometimes having cloth banners strung across 
the street. Then the programs, we send out 300 printed programs. 
We get out a booklet of this nature with more or less advertising 
that pays for the printing, and that interests the merchants and they 
talk to their customers about it. 

Mr. McCarthy — Do you have domestic science association? 

Mr. McEerrow — For the last ten years we have. 

•Q, — Do you find that a dinner is a good advertising agency? 
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Mr. MoEerrow — Oar domestic soienoe don't set their dinner at 
dinner time. They have a lanoh in the afternoon. They catch ns 
that way and I don't preeume their ^'tastes" would last very long. 

Mr. Mann — ^What is the expense of holding institutes your way? 

Mr. McEerrow — ^In Wisconsin $12,000 is expended annually in 
the farmers' institutes. With the $12,000 we are now holding on an 
average of about 100 two day meetings in the winter, one three day 
meeting called our round-up, similar to this meeting, and about a dozen 
one day summer meeting held in the month of June. Where the 
people are harvesting logs and cord wood in the winter, and 11 or 12 
oooking schools held in connection with our winter meetings making 
all told about 1 25 meetings. In some cases they hold strictly a loofj 
institute, in place where they can't get a state meeting^ We publish 
60,000 copies of a report, a book of 320 pages, made up of different 
topics and discussion held at our closing ii&titute and edited by the 
speaker. Probably some of you have had the 320 pages, but about 
40 of them are taken up by advertising matter. That helps to some 
extent to pay the expense. That looks like a very large edition but 
the edition of this year is practically exhausted. We get requests 
from cheese factories, from business men and farmers for one, 50 or 
100, and from school teachers since we have started domestic science 
in the schools. Now it costs us all told for this round*up meeting, 
printing and all the other expenses $6,000 in round numbers, so we 
have $6,000 left to hold the 100 or 126 meetings and what comes 
in from advertising. We advertise on the cash basis so that prob- 
ably $8,000 is used in holding the 125 meetings. Then, of course, 
this local expense, premium list and hall rent in most places cost us 
nothing; most places they get the halls by paying heat and light and 
in large cities and county seats they get a court room. 

Mr. Thurston — Are there any permanent local institutes in Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. McEerrow — ^No, sir. 

Mr. Thurston — ^Are there any that keep up the organization from 
year to year? 

Mr. McEerrow — Only a few and these are the places where they 
hold them locally. 

Mr. Thurston— They are not included in the 125? 

Mr. McEerrow — ^No, sir. 

Chairman— We will have to close this now and I hope we have all 
learned something* We will stand adjourned till 1:30 p. m. 

Chairman — ^We now stand adjourned to 1 :30 p m. 

Convening of institute at 1:80 p. m. 

Chairman — ^The institute will please come to order. 

We will be entertained for the first number by a duet by some 
farmer's daughters. 
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Vooal daet ''The Huntress/' Miss Lottie Dorgy and Miss Bertha 
Stewart. 

Chairman — It affords me a great deal of pleasure, ladies and gen- 
tlemen to be able to introdnoe to yon a member of the Department 
of Agrionltnre at Washington. The department is oomparatiyely a 
new one but it has done a wonderful work since it was first organized 
and this is perhaps the first opportunity we have had of getting a re^ 
port of what is going on there. We have had some representativea 
{rom there here but they have not been able to give us a dear idea 
of the work they were doing, Mr. Beal: 

Ladibs and Gentlshsn— The United States Department of Agrionltnre at 
the present time employs some 4,000 persons and is spendinjg^ annually nearly 
four and a half millions of publie money. This shows you it is really a iKcge 
institution, but it has been very seriously handioapped and has made Yezy 
slow progress except in recent years. A better understanding of the work 
may be learned from a review of what has been done and I propose to give 
▼ery briefly such a reyiewt 

Thx United States Department ov AORioui^ruBE and Its Work. 

\Bj W. H. Beal, of the Office of Experiment Statlone. United States Department of Acrl- 

ciiltiire.J 

In the United States Dej^artment of Apiculture at Washins^ton there are 
nearly 4,000 persons devotmg their enercri^s to the promotion of agriculture, 
at a cost to the country of nearly $4*600,000 annually. This srreat agency for 
dcTelopins^ the agricultural resources of the United States and holding agri- 
culture in its rightful place beside the other great industries sprung ibx>m 
small beginnings and is a product of slow growth. A better understanding 
of the present aims and purposes of the department may perhaps be had from 
a brief rcTiew of its history. 

msTORTl 

Although some attempts had been made at an earlier date, through the 
consular serriee of the State Department, to collect Talnable seeas and plants 
in foreign countries for distribution in the United States, systematic work in 
the interest of aflriculture under goTernment auspices may be said to date 
from July 4, l^L when the Patent Office was made a separate bureau and 
Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth of Connecticut was ai>pointed Commissioner of 
Patents. Commissioner Ellsworth considered it within the proper scope of 
his office to help the farmers of the country by distributing seeds and plants. 
He had been a practical farmer in Connecticut, and, having trayeled far to 




of improved agricultural implements, which were then beginning to attract 

Sublic attention, and believed that great benefit micrht result from the estab- 
shment of a regolar system for the selection and distribution of grains and 
seeds of the choicest varieties for agricultural purposes. The depi^tment be- 

SA, therefore, as a division of the Patent Office, and its chief function was 
e collection and distribution of valuable seeds and plants, and, as will be 
explained later, this is still an important feature of aepartment work. So 
earnest and successful was Commissioner Ellsworth in the prosecution of the 
agricultural work which he had undertaken to do that in 1833 Congress was 
induced to make a special appropriation for its maintenance, for it should be 
borne in mind that prior to this time the work had been done by this earnest 
pioneer in the cause of agriculture, without legal authorization and outside of 
office hours. The appropriation was at first very small, amounting to only 
$1,000 annually, and occasionally even this lapsed on account of the failure 
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of Conin^BB to appropriate. In 1856, howeyer, the annual appropriation for 
ainriooltore was inoreased to $35,000, and has ne^er since been less than that 
snm. A special assent was now employed "to investigate and report npon 
the habits of insects injnrions and beneficial to Tegetation, especialijr those 
infesting the cotton plant." In 1855 an arran^rement waa^made with the 
Smithsonian Institution for procuring and publishing meteorological statis- 
tics. A chemist and botanist were also emiuoyed, and a propagating mrden 
was begun. The annual report of Commissioner af Patents David P. Hollo- 
wa]^ of Indiana for 1861 is worthy of notice as the last and most complete 
agricultural manual issued by the Patent Office, and as containing a Dold 
and able plea for the creation "of a Department of the Productive Arts, to 
oare for iQl the industrial interests of the country, but especially for agricul- 
ture." Con^ss adopted a portion of the commissioner's plan, and passed a 
bill establishing a Department of Agriculture. This act became a law by the 
approval of PreiBident Lincoln on May 15, 1862, and on July 1 of the same 
year the new department was formally organized in the rooms of the Patent 
Office previously occupied by the agricultural division of that office. Though 
by tiie terms of the act an independent department of the ^vemment was 
established, its chief officer was styled Commissioner of Agriculture and was 
not a member of the President's cabinet. The duties of the department, as 
defined in this aet, are: "To aoquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects connected with agriculture in 
the most general and comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, 
propagate and distribute among the people new and valuable seeds and 
plants." Hon. Isaac Newton ocPennsylvania, who had been, since early in 
1861, the superintendent of the agricultural division of the Patent Office, was 
appointed the first Commissioner of Agriculture. Mr. Newton had been a 

gractical and progressive farmer, was one of the first and most active mem- 
era of the State Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, and had for yean 
urged upon Congress the importance of establishmg such a department as 
that over which he was now called to preside. He at once proceeded to or- 

Smize the department on a liberal basis, and under his administration and 
at of his successora the department steadily grew and extended its field of 
usefulness. 

As the progress of agricultural science demanded new divisions of the 
work and the means at the disposal of the department enabled it to widen 
the range of its efforts, one scientific branch after another was added. In 
1884 the Bureau of Animal Industry was established to investigate and report 
upon the diseases of domestic animals, especially pleuro-pneumonia, and to 
devise measures for improving the animal industries of the country. The 
bureau has since been charged with the inspection of import and export ani- 
mals and of live stock and their products slaughter^ for food consumption. 
On Feb. 11, 18^, President Cleveland approved the act of Congress to make 
the Department of Agriculture an executive department, and nominated Hon. 
Norman J. Coiman of Missouri the last Commissioner of Agriculture, to be 
the first Secretarv of Agriculture. His successors in that office have been 
Hon. Jeremiah M. Busk of Wisconsin, Hon. J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska 
and the present secretary, Hon. James Wilson of Iowa, all of whom have 
materially extended the scope of the department and increased its efficiency. 
July 1. ]U0iOl, the Weather Bureau was transferred from the War Department 
to the Department of Agriculture, and since that date a number of divisions 
have been added and various divisions expanded into or combined to form 
bureaus. 

OBGANiZATION. 

As at present organized, the department contains, besides the offices of the 
Moretury and assistant secretary and other purely executive officials, the fol- 
lowing bureaus and divisions: 

The weather bureau, which has charge of the forecasting of weather; the 
issue of storm, flood, and frost and cold wave warnings for the benefit of ag- 
riculture, commerce, and navigation; maintains and operates seaeoast tele- 
nrraph Ihies for the collection and transmission of marine intelligence; reports 
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temperature and rainfall conditions for the cotton, rice» sugar, and other 
interests; and takes snch meteorolof^ioil observations as may Sb necessary to 
establish and record the climatic conditions of the United States, or as are 
essential for the proper execution of the foregroing duties. 

The bureau of finimal industry, which makes iuYCstigations as to the exist- 
ence of contagious pleuro-pneumunia and other dangerous communicable 
diseases of live stnck, superintends the measures for their extirpation, makes 
original investigations as to the nature and preveDtion of such diseases and 
reports on the condition and means of improving the animal industries of the 
courtry. It also has charge of the inspection or import and export animals, 
ot the inspection of vessels for the transportation of export cattle, and of the 
quarantine stations for imported meat cattle: supervises the interstate move- 
ment of cattle, and inspects live stock ana their products slaughtered for 
food consumption. It also makee investigations having for their object the 
promotion of the dairy interests of the country. 

The bureau of chemistry, which makes researches in agricn]turai chem- 
istry, especially on foods, sugar- producing plants, fertilizers, soils, materials 
for road making, methods of analysist etc. 

The bureau of plant industry, which conducts investigations in eoonomie 
botany, on the physiology and diseases ot plants, plant breeding, the natural 
history and geograpical distribution and utilisation of grasses and forajge 
plants: tests and propagates economic plants; studies vaneties of fruits with 
special reference to tneir adaptabilitsr to various soils and climates; collects 
seeds and plants from foreign countries for distribution in the United States; 
purchases and distributes seeds, largely through members of Congress; tests 
the purity and vitality of seeds; and has the care and management of the 
National Herbarium, the department park and conservatories, and the 
Arlington Experimental Farm. 

The bureau of forestry, which investigates the kinds of trees and methods 
of planting suited to the treeless west, gives practical assistance to tree 
planters, and also to farmers, lumbermen, and others in all parts of the 
country in handling forest lands. It studies the commercial trees to de- 
termine their special values in forestry, and abo studies forest fires and other 
forest problems. 

The bureau of soils, which is charged with the investigation, survey, and 
mapping of soils; studies in agricultural physics; investigations in curing 
and fermenting tobacco. 

The division of statistics, which collects information as to the condition, 
prospects, and harvests of the principal crops, and of number, condition, and 
values of farm snimals, in the United States, and also obtains similar in- 
formation from European countries, and publishes statistics of agricultural 
production, distribution, and consumption for the information of producers 
and consumers. 

The section of foreign markets, which makes investigations and dissemi- 
nates information "concerning the feasibility of extending ihe demands of 
foreign markets for the agrieultural products of the United States." 

The division of entomology, which studies the life histories, habits, distri- 
bution, and means of repression of injurious insects. 

The Division of Biological Survey, which studies the geographic distribu- 
tion of animals and plants, and maps the naturid life zones of the country. 
It also investigates the economic relations of birds and mammals, and recom- 
mends measures for the preservation of beneficial and the destruction of 
injurious species. It is charged with carrying into effect the provisions of the 
federal law for the importation and protection of birds. 

The Office of Public Road Inquiries, which collects inforoaation concerning 
the systems of road management throughout the United States, and conducts 
investigations and experiments regarding the be«t method of road making. 
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The Division of Pablioations, whieh exercises ireneral snperrision of the 
editioir, printing, illustration and distribution of department publications 
(except those of the weather bureau). 

The Division of Accounts and Disbursements, which has charge of the 
financial business of the department. 

The Library, to which is entrusted the eare of the department library of 
70,000 volumes, the arrangement and cataloguing of books, and the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies and similar publications. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, which represents the department in its 
relation to the experiment stations. This office seeks to promote the interests 
of agricultural education and investigation throughout the United States. It 
collects and disseminates general information regarding the colleges and 
stations, and publishes accounts of agricultural investigations at home and 
abroad. It also indicates lines of inquiry for the stations, aids in the con- 
duct of CO operative experiments, reports upon their expenditures and work, 
and in general furnishes them with such Mvice and assistance as, it is be- 
lieved, will best promote the purposes for which they were established. In a 
similar way it seeks to aid m the development of the farmers' institutes 
throughout the United States, as will be explained later. It is charged with 
investijirations on the nutritive value and economy of human foods and on 
irrigation, drainage and allied subjects. 

GBOWTH or THE DSPASTMSNT ANiy Or THE AGRIOUI/TUBI OF THE 

XTIOTBD STATES. 

The growth of the department, although very slow in its early history, 
has been very rapid in recent years. This rapid growth is in a sense repre- 
sentative of the development of the agricultund interests of the country and 
testifies to the need and the wisdom of fostering those interests. In con- 
cluding his last annual report, Secretuy Wilson says on this point: 

In the industrial progress made by the United States during recent vears 
there has been no more conspicuous feature than the growth of agriculture. 
It is doubtful if the magnitude attained by our farming interests is generally 
known. According to the reports of the twelfth census, the fixed capital of 
agriculture, comprising the value of the land, buildings and improvements, 
of implements and machinery, and of live stock, amounted in ISOO to about 
^,000,000.000 or four times the fixed capital invested in manufactures. Dur- 
ing that year there were nearly 5,740,000 farms in the United States, covers 
ing an area of 841,000,000 acres, of which 415,000,000 acres consisted of im- 
proved land. These farms had a total value of $16,675,000,000, exclusive of 
farming implements and live stock. Farm implements and machinery formed 
an item of t761,000,000, while the value of the live stock on farms exceeded 
$3,000,000,000. 

As further indicating the importance of agriculture in the United States, it 
is a striking fact that, according to the returns of the last census, about iO,- 
000,000 people, or more than half of our total population in 1900, resided on 
farms. Of the 29.000.000 persons comprising the portion of our population 
engaged in gainful occupations, about 10,000,000, or more than a third, were 
returned as employed in agricultural pursuits. The people that work upon 
the farm outnumber by more than 3.000,000 persons those who are occupied 
in the manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 

In 1800, according to the census returns, the produce of American agricul- 
ture, including farm animals and their products, had an aggregate value of 
nearly $5,000,000,000. Some of the crop values that make up this total were 
almost startling m their sise. The crop of Indian com, which formed the 
leading item, had a value of $828,000,000. The hay and forage of the census 
year were worth $484,000,000. Wheat, which ranks next to com among our 
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cereal crops, ft^e a return of 9370,000,000, while oate were produced to the 
▼altte of ^177)00,000. Cotton, the flnreat crop of the sonthem states, was 
Talued at $324,000,000. 

In addition to these foremost crops, there were nnmeroos others yielding: 
returns in value that ran into the millions. Liye stock and their products 
formed an exceedinifly important factor in the srrand total. The animals sold 
and slaufirhtered dunn(c the year were yaluecT at above 9900,000,000. The 
several products of the dairy— milk, butter and cheese— comprised an item of 
9472,000,000, while poultry and eggs together brouicht a return of over 
9281,000,002. 

"As a result of the intelligent application of improved methods to American 
agriculture, the produce of our farms has enabled us to increase the volume 
of our exports every year. Products of agriculture form about two-thirds of 
our entire export trade. Last year the exports from the farm amounted to 
ttQO,000,000. The science of agriculture is in rudimentary stages in all lands. 
The education of producers from the field, so long neglectM, has recently 
been undertaken in earnest in the United States. Our government is doing 
more for the farmer than all other nations combined. Results are justifying 
expenditures, and the future will still further show the value of science ap- 
plied to the farm." 

WORK OV THE DEPABTMINT. 

This last sentence furnishes the keynotes of the inspiration of the depart- 
ment work^ viz. : The application of science to the farm. Aided by generous 
appropriations and guided by able executives, the department has grown 
from a mere agency for the collection and distribution of seeds and plants to 
be the largest single institution in the world for the promotioa of agriculture 
by scientific methods. The department and agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, which are now established in every state and territory, and in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, fprm the most complete system of agricul- 
tural education and research in the world. The work of these institutions is 
firmly establishing agriculture in the ranks of the sciences; but it is doing 
more than this. It can and does furnish practical help in the daily business 
of farming. Considering the subject from this standpoint, the question nat- 
urally arises. What is the Department of Agriculture and associated institu- 
tions doing for the American farmer that is of direct benefit to him in his 
businesst In attempting to answer this question it is impossible to draw a 
sharp line of distinction oetween what has been done by the department on 
the one hand and what has been accomplished by the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations on the other, since the relations oetween these two 
agencies are so close and the lines of work to such a large extent identical 
that, as already stated, they form one great system of agricultural education 
and research. The department maintains close relations with the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations through its oflice of experiment stations, and 
there is an evident disposition on the part of Congress to promote such rela- 
tions by providing in its appropriation acts for an increasing amount of 
oodperation between the two.^ 

Evidence that the infiuence of the work of the department and the asso- 
ciated agricultural institutions is improving agricultural practice and benefit- 
ing the farming interests of the country is oeing felt in sil the various phases 
of agricultural operations is too abunaant to be fully recounted within the 
limits of this paper. I shall therefore attempt to enumerate only a few of 
the results of this work which seem to have a very direct and practical hearing. 

* A oonsidenble smoiint of eoSperstlTe work li bolnc done by the Department snd 
lUlnoit Stetlon. 
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INTRODUOnON OF NSW AND VALUABLB OBOPS AND METHODS OF OULTUBI. 

There is no clonbt that the department, even in its earlv days when its ao- 
tiyities were largely eonfined to the oolleotion and distribntion of seeds and 
plimts, did mnoh to help the affrionltnre of the oonntry, as one of many 
notable examples will samee to show, viz. : The introduction of the naval 
orange into this oountrv from Brazil in 1809. By far the larger proportion of 
the oranges grown in California is of this naval variety. 

As the department has developed, this feature of its work has been syste- 
matized, and more intelligently directed, nntil the department now has agri- 
cultural explorers in all parts of the world searching for valuable plants 
which may DC transferred with profit to this country. That much of value 
may be accomplished in this way is shown by a few of the more important 
results already attained. 

Kafir com, imported and distributed by the department in 1886, has proved 
a valuable crop, especially in regions subject to droughts too severe for the 
successful culture of com. It is reported that the value of the crop in Kansas 
alone is over 10,000,000 annually. 

The so-called Swedish oats, imported bv the department and tested, im- 
proved and distributed bv a number of the experiment stationS| bids fair to 
greatly increase the yiela of oats in the regions to which it is especially 
adapted. Professor Henry estimates that its genenJ introduction in Wiscon- 
sin would result in an average increase in yield of three to five bushels per 
acre. This would mean a gain to the farmers of Wisconsin annually of t2f- 
000,000 to $4,000,000 on the oat crop alone. 

The macaroni wheats imported by this department and tested by the sta- 
tions in the wheat growing region of the northwest have proved so successful 
that there is reasonable assurance that in a few years the United States will 
produce all of the macaroni it consumes, thus keepixig at home about 9800,000 
which is now annually expended abroad for this product.l 

The Turkestan alfalfa introduced into the country by the department and 
tested by a large number of the stations has been shown to have qualities of 
hardiness and vigor which will enable it to withstand frost and drought to a 
greater degree than the common variety, and will thus still further extend 
the limits of profitable production of this valuable forage plant. The same 
causes which make Turkestan alfalfa so valuable have operated to a still 
prreater degree in demonstrating the value of brome grass (Bnmus inermis) 
introduced by the department for the dry and cold regions of the west and 
northwest 

Bice — Five years aj^o this country produced less than one-half the rice it 
consumed, and the nee produced commanded a low price because of its poor 
milling quality. The department sent a special agent to Japan to study the 
rice industry there. This agent brought back ten tons of a high grade Jap- 
anese rice, which was distributed to the rice growers of the south, with the 
result that the next year 100 tons of this rice was produced. The rice grow- 
ers of the United States are now meeting the home demand, and will soon be 
able to export rice to foreign countries. 

Among other valuable introductions by the department which can only be 
mentioned here are varieties of Egyptian cotton, which yield an especially 
valuable fiber and are more resistant to disease than those ordinarily grown; 
Auropean grapes especially adapted to the warmer parts of the United States; 
and dates, which are proving a great success in Arizona. 

Sugar Beets— Investigations with sugar beets have been conducted through- 
out the country by the department, with the co-operation of the state experi- 
ment stations and of practical farmers, with the result that there were in 1901 
175.000 acres devoted to sugar beets, producing 1,686.000 tons of beets, worth 
to the srrowerp nrobably $7,000,000, and yielding nearly 370,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, worth 9i2.000,000 to $14,000,000, which formerly went into the pockets 
of foreign sugar producers. There has thus been established within a dozen 
years, on a safe basis, a new agricultural industry of great importance to the 
eonntey. 
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Tobacco— Work of a similar character has been done with tobacco. This 
has included not only the study and mappine: of soils suited to different types 
of tobacco, but also tests of special methods of growing and curing: some of 
the more Yaluable kinds, such as the high graoe Havana and Sumatra to- 
baccos, which have been largely imported from abroad, or, when grrown in 
this country by ordinary methods, are of an inferior quality and low market 
TaJue as compared with the foreign product. It was found, for example, that 
a superior grade of Sumatra tobacco could be produced when grown under a 
shade of cheese doth. This tobacco, which is the standard for wrapping 
high grade cigars, has heretofore been grown almost exclusively on the Isiana 
of Sumatra, and has been imported into the country at the rate of 5,000,000 
pounds annually, notwithstanding an import duty of $1 85 per pound. Good Su- 
matra tobacco has been grown for sometime at a profit on a commercial scale 
under shade in Florida, and through the agency of the Department of A^- 
eulture and the Connecticut State Experiment Station, with the co-operation 
of local tobacco growers, the methods followed in Florida have been success- 
fully applied to Connecticut tobacco. Nearly a thousand acres of Sumatra 
tobacco was grown in the Connecticut valley last year, and the results 
show that as good tobacco of this kind can be grown in this country as in 
Sumatra itself. There is every reason to believe that in time this country 
will be able to produce a large part, if not all, the high grade wrapper to- 
bacco it constimes. 

ORIGINATION OF NSW TARIXTIK8. 

The above are a few examples of what the department is doing in the way 
of introducing new and improved varieties and methods of culture. It has 
not been content, however, to rest its labors here, but in codperation with a 
number of the State experiment stations it has taken up in a very thorough 
way the scientific origination, by breeding and selection, of new varieties 
adapted to special purposes and conditions, along lines similar to those which 
are oeing followed oy the Illinois Station with so much success in case of 
com. Especially promising work of this character is being done with wheats, 
hardy oranges, aisease- resistant cotton and cowpeas, and other plants. 

Of the work on wheat, which is being done mainly in codperation with the 
experiment stations in the principal grain- growing states of the northwest, 
especially the Minnesota states, a recent writer says: "Enough has been 
demonstrated * * * to show that the wheat crop of the world is now to 
be splendidly strenifthened; that the theorists who have predicted ultimate 
starvation through impairment of the world's dietary are driven to otber spec- 
ulations; that it IS quite possible, indeed that it is now an established tact, to 
produce wheats superior to the best the world has had. By the use of the 
new wheats the crop of the hard wheat region of the northwest may be in- 
creased by from three to five bushels per acre; which, reduced to a practical 
basis, assures an increase in the wealth of three states of from $25,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 annually." This may be a somewhat roseate view, but it is very 
evident that the yield and quality of wheat in Minnesota and neighboring 
states is undergomg a marked improvement as a result of the distribution of 
seed of such improved varieties. 

TALUX OF THB WSATHIB SERYIOS. 

The work of the weather bureau is widely known, and it is not considered 
necessary to dwell upon it here further than to say that there is ample testi- 
mony to the fact that the value of the property saved from loss by the fore- 
cast warnings of the bureau regarding storms, floods, and frost amounts to 
many times the cost of maintaining uie bureau, and that the work of the 
bureau is becoming increasingly useful to the farmers of the country. 
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WORK FOR PROMOTION 07 THX ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

It is to the very thoroQf^h system of inspection of animal prod nets and 
stndy of animal diseases carried on by the bnrean of animal industry of the 
department that is lar^^ly due the fact that we probably have the soundest 
and healthiest animals in the world and that our exports of animals and ani- 
mal products amount to over $240,000,000 anoualiy. As an illustration uf the 
ohara-ter and effectiveness of the work of this bureau on contagious diseases 
of animals it may be said that durins^ the past year over 1,500,000 doses of 
blackleg; vaccine were distributed ana the reports show that its use reduced 
the loss of cattle to 0.51 per cent of those ^vaccinated, thus saving to stock 
raisers many thousands of head of cattle. 

WORK ON PLANT DISKASSS AND INSIOT PE8T8. 

The work of the department on plant diseases and insect pests has given no 
less striking and valuable results than those on animal diseases. The depart- 
ment entomologists have given attention both to harmful and to beneficial 
insects. In fact, some of their most notable successes have been achieved 
by the introduction of beneficial insects, as for instance, the Australian lady- 
bird, which saved the citrus fruit industry of California by destroying the 
pernicious scale insect, a success which bids fair to be duplicated by the in- 
troduction of another ladvbird which preys upon the dreaded San Jos6 scale 
which is doing so much damaire in all parts oi the country. Another notable 
achievement of this character is the introduction by the department, working 
in oodperation with hortieulturists in California, of the fig fly (Blastophaga), 
which has made possible the successful production of the Smyrna fig in this 
country. Smyrna fig trees were planted years ago in California, but they 
uniformly failed to produce mature fruits. Upon investigation it was found 
that in Asia Minor, where this fig is grown to perfection, its fmitfulness is 
due to pollination by means of the fig fly which passes through certain stages 
of its life in the wild fig of that region. The California orchardists therefore 
imported the wild fig tree and planted it in their orchards, and a number of 
attempts were made to introduce the fig fly, but without success. About four 
years ago the department took up the work of introducing the fig fiy. By a 
systematic study of its habits it was found impossible to succesBfulIy intro- 
duce the fig fly into California orchards. It is flourishing[ there in abundance 
and California is now producing a considerable quantity of Smyrna figs 
which are considered equal in every respect to the imported figs. It is be- 
lieved to be but a question of a few years when Smyrna figs will oe produced 
in California in sufficient quantity to supply our own wants and to export. 

OTHER LINBS OF WORK. 

The limits assigned to this paper permit only a passing reference to the 
work of the department in conserving and improving onr forest resources, 
in improving irrifj^ation methods and practices in Doth arid and humid 
regions, in improving the public road system of the United States, in de- 
veloping the dairy industry, and in oi>ening up foreign markets for Ameri- 
can products, and forbid even a mention of many important lines of work. 
Suffice it to say that the underlying purpose which controls it all is to help 
toward the production in our own country of everything that soil, climate 
and other conditions will permit, and to extend in every possible way the 
foreign markets for our surplus products. 

This is an imperfect survey of the organization and work of the dei>art- 
ment, but it may serve to show that the various scientific bureaus and divis- 
ions of the department, working in different fields are. with the co-operation 
of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations, obtaining results of 
great practical value affecting almost every phase of farm life. Granting 
this to be a fact, the question naturally arises, are the farmers getting the 
full benefit of the restuts .obtainedt I believe it is generally admittea that 
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the dissemination of the infonnation acquired has not kept paoe with the de- 
mand for it, and that there is some ground for the entioism occasionally 
heard that farmers have not been informed as promptly as they should be of 
the results of inyestiications. 

DIBSBMINATION OF INFORMATION. 

The department officials, like all others who have given thought to the 
subject, realize that with so many agencies engaged in the discovery of new 
trutns of value to agriculture, and with a growing demand for information 
along this line from those actually engaged in farming, the problem of get- 
ting the results in useful form berore farmers is assuming vast importance. 
The department has already kept in mind the fact that it was established to 
diffuse as well as to acquire agricultural information, and realizes that only 
a part of its mission is accomplished if the results of its work are not given 
promptly to those who need and desire them. The department, like the ex- 
periment stations, has in the past depended very largely upon printed 
reports and bulletins to accomplish the desired result. 

Publications — Some idea of the proportions to which the publication work 
of the department has grown in the effort to make the results of its inquiries 
available by this means to those who have use for them is shown bv the fact 
that during the past year the department issued 767 separate publications 
containing 31.3G2 pages. The total number of copies of all publications 
printed was 10,586,580, or one for each person actually engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits in the United States. Of the total number of publications 260 
were Farmers' Bulletins, of which 6,150,000 copies were printed. These 
Farmers' Bulletins give brief, clear summaries of the latest and best inform- 
ation acquired by the department, the agricultural experiment stations, and 
from other sources on a wide range of agricultural topics. They have been 
well received and have achieved a notable success if we may judge by the 
requests made for them. The Farmers' Bulletin series includes a subseries 
called Experiment Station Work, which is referred to here specifically be- 
cause it promises to be especially useful in connection with farmers' institute 
work. These bulletins are compiled exclusively from the published reports 
of the agricultural experiment stations and similar institutions in the United 
States and other countries and their chief object is to disseminate informa- 
tion regarding experiments at the different stations, and thus to acquaint 
farmers in a general way with the progress of agricultural investigation on 
its practical side. The first volume of 20 numbers containing 590 pages and 
discussing 231 topics, has just been completed, and a table of contents, index, 
etc., have been prepared so that the bulletins may be bound in convenient 
form for reference. It may be of interest to those who care to preserve such 
publications that this series of bulletins is te be continued ana, when other 
volumes are completed, indexes, etc., will be supplied for them. One of the 
most important popular publications of the df^partment is the Yearbook, 
which has grown to be a large compendium (800 to 900 pages) of practical 
information on agricultural topics of all kiuds. An edition of 500,000 copies 
of the last Yearbook was distributed. 

The regular bulletins of the State agricultural experiment stations are sent 
to some 500,00 persons and a much larger number are doubtless reached by 
press or newspaper bulletins distributed by most of the stations and by the 
summaries of results of agricultural investigations and experiments now 
widely dissiminated by the agricultural papers. But even with the most 
liberal distribution of printed matter a large proportion of the farmers of the 
country cannot be promptly reached if at all in this way.* 

Fanners' institutes, a great need of our educational system is, therefore, 
wider dissemination of the results of agricultural study and research among 
those now actually engaged in farming. In the nature of the case the various 



* The Department of Arrlenltare Istnes a monthly list of pablicatlont. which eontaint a 
complete list of all pablications iataed each month and ezplalnt how they may be obtained. 
This list is sent reralarly to all who apply for it to the Secretary of Agriculture. Wa8hin|^ 
ton, D. C.I 
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afirrienltnral colleges and experiment stations can directly reach only a com- 
paratively limited nnmber oi the younger men whose inflnence will be felt 
largely in the improvement of the ain^iooltare of the future. The greatest 
good cannot be accomplished, therefore, unless more is done to improve the 
agricultural practice of the present. The most effective means which has 
been found for the broad dissemination of reliable agricultural information 
in su6h a way as to make it available for the immediate use of the practical 
farmer in the farmers' institute. 

To an institution of such importance the Department of Agriculture desires 
and hopes to be most intimately and helpfully related. In this direction a 
beginning has been made, but much more needs to be done. 

The chief service which the department has heretofore rendeied has been 
through the distribution of its publications to institute workers, who have 
thus been enabled to keep in touch with the progress of agriculture as re- 
flected in these publications. 

Occasionally some officer of the department has spoken at the institutes, 
but there has oeen no regular plan for the oral dissemination of the informa- 
tion gathered by the department. The office experiment stations has in 
recent years issued a few i^ublications giving account of the work of insti- 
tutes in this country and similar work abroad, and has published the pro- 
oeedings of the American Association of Farmers' Institute Workers, in a 
recent report Director True, of the office of experiment stations, says: 

In a few of our states the farmers' institutes are quite thproughlv organised, 
have liberal financial support, and reach a large percentage of fxrmers. but 
in many states and in the territories the movement is yet in a comparatively 
weak condition, and the organization and means for this work are inadequate. 
In 19 of the states and territories no special appropriations for institutes are 
made, the funds for this work being taken from funds provided for the sup- 
port of the agricultural colleges or the state bo»rd of agriculture. In 23 
states and territories the appropriations range from nothing to $1,000 per 
annum; in 12, from $1,000 to $5,000; in three, from $5,000 to $10,000; in four, 
from $10,000 to $15,000, and in three, above $15,000. While in most cases 
these figures do not represent the total ezpenitures for farmers' institutes, 
thev indicate fairly well the extent to which the movement is organized in 
different sections. It is apparent that in more than half of the states and 
territories much needs to be done in the way of starting and perfecting an 
organization for conducting farmers' institutes. If an mterest in the work 
could be aroused among the farmers in these sections and the way to secure 
the institutes pointed out, it is fair to presume that funds for the more liberal 
support of the movement would be speedily forthcoming. The Department 
of Agriculture^ through the office of experiment stations, may assist in this 
work of organization m the same way^ that it has helped the experiment sta- 
tions throughout the country. The visits of the officers of the department to 
stations in the different states and the conferences held at Washington and 
at the meetings of the Association of American Agricultural Ciolleges and Ex- 
periment stations have, it is believed, done much to systematize to work of 
the stations and make them more efficient. In a similar waj an institute 
specialist from this office might visit the managers of the institutes and the 
institute managers and workers at Washinjg1x>n or in conferences held in dif- 
ferent parts of the countar* Already there is a successfully conducted 
American Association of Surmers' Institute Workers, which may easily be 
developed so as to become a very important factor in the further develop- 
ment of the farmers' institute movement. 

At the recent convention of this association delegates were present from 21 
states. How to secure competent institute workers was a problem seriously 
troubling nearly all of the delegates, even those coming from the states where 
the institutes are most thoroughly organized and successfully conducted. 
The demand is for institute workers having a wide range of knowledge re- 
garding the science and practice of agriculture and particularly up to date 
information regarding the progress that is being made throughout the world 
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in studying problems in aifricnltare, both at the experiment stations and on 
the farms. * * * In the task of developing and training these men the 
department can help by furnishing them with the department publications 
and information through eorrespondenoe. This is already done to a eonsid- 
erable extent, but may be more efficiently and thoroughly done by haying in 
the department a regular agency for this work. 

The department also hopes to aid in this movement by sending out lectur- 
ers to address representative institutes in different states on the work of the 
department. It \s believed that much may be done to bring the work of the 
department direeUv to the attention of the leaders in this enterprise through 
the attendance of department officers at representative institutes held from 
time to time in the different states. In this way the influence of the depart- 
ment will be extended and its officers will have opportunities which they now 
lack, but very earnestly desire, for finding out wnat the farmers really wish 
to have the department do for their benefit. 

9FIn general, it is the purpose of the department to act through its officers of 
experiment stations as a sort of clearing bouse for the farmers' institute 
movement, as it has done in the case of the agricultural experiment stations; 
that is, it will become a center for tne collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation and influences which will serve to make farmers' institutes a more 
efficient means for the education of farmers and the improvement of agricul- 
ture. 

At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture Congress has appropriated 
funds to enable the department through its office of experiment stations to 
undertake this work. The appropriation is to be uned in employing an offi- 
cer who will Hevote his time and energy to this work, visit institute workers 
and advise with them regarding the ways in which the department might 
help the institutes, study the problems of institate management at home and 
abroad, and seek to shape the department's work for the institutes so that it 
may be most helpful to this enterprise. 

At the Rf^venth annual meeting of the American Association of Farmers' 
Institute Workers, the plans of the office of experiment stations for aiding 
the farmers' institute movement were explained to the members, who unani- 
mously adopted a resolution cordially approving the plans. The office is 
therefore encouraged to believe that it can do a useful work in promoting in 
the ways mentioned this means of disseminating the large amount of infor- 
mation relating to agriculture which is being gathered by the department and 
tbn experiment stations. It hopes soon to nave in charge of this work an 
official capable of meeting in a measure the numerous demands which are 
coming into the department for lecturers to address representative institutes 
in different states on the work of the department. 

During the past year over 2,700 farmers' institutes were held in 43 states 
and territories. The total attendance at these institutes was approximately 
810,000 persons. It is evident, therefore, that while the institutes are rapidiv 
extending their influence and winning the support of those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, they are now reaching only a comparatively small propor- 
tion (about 8 per cent) of the farmers of the country. 

■Too much emphasis can not be laid on the importance of the support and 
co-operation of the farmers themselves in this work. The department and 
the associated agencies for agricultural education and research must fail of 
their highest usefulness unless they can enlist to the fullest extent the active 
interest of the farmers themselves. With the encouragement of such support 
their power for usefulness must rapidly increase, until science, wiselv ap- 
plied in the business of farming, will not only maintain our agricultural 
supremacy, but will raise farming to a higher position than it has ever yet 
occupied, and make it both a more attractive and more profitable occupation. 

Chairman — ^Are there any qaestions anyone would like to ask Mr. 
Beal in regard to any particular part of this work? 

Mr. Cold water — How about the seed distribntion? 
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Mr. Beal — The department has tried to make that distribution 
mnch more nsefnl than it has been by insuring a better distribution 
•of the seeds. 

Mr. Ooldwater — My experience is that some ten years ago I re- 
ceived a package of turnip seed and I tried it and the turnip seed 
S roved to be white mustarci and ever since that when I receive the 
istributions I put them right in the stove. 

Mr. Funk — Where do you procure the mailing lists to send out 
the circulars, etc. 

Mr. Beal — That mailing list is made up largely from applications, 
personal applications to the department; they are furnish^ by our 
Oongressman who give the name of their constitutents and send them 
in, and in a number of ways the names accumulate and are revised 
from time to time. 

Mr. Hostetter — Does the department consider Oongressmen a good 
medium? 

Mr. Beal— It has no choice in the matter. 

Mr. Is it not a fact that the reports are sent to the Oongress- 
men and they send them to the postmaster to deliver them to their 
friends? 

Mr. Beal — That has been the practice but the names are now sent 
to the department and they are sent out from there and it works bet- 
ter all around. 

Mr. The republicans get the reports and the democrats can't 

li^et them. 

Mr. McKerrow:— I would like to make a suggestion. I would sug- 
gest to every member of the farmer's institute here the next time 
you have an institute in your coummunity inform your farmers that 
if thev will write to the department at Washington and ask them for 
list or publications they will get it and then they can select such 

Eublications as are suitable for their use and send back the marked 
st or write for the numbers you want and you will get them. We 
<lo this in Wisconsin and we find democrats, republicans, prohibi- 
tionists and everybody getting the government publications. 

Mr. Kellaher— I ask you whether you be democrats, republicans 
or prohibitionists, in this meeting that we come as brothers and not 
as politicians. Let us send this man back to Washington with bet- 
ter ideas than politics. We want Mr. Wilson, "Tama Jim" and his 
assistants to have better ideas of this glorious State of Illinois. 
Brother Ooolidge, I want you to set your big foot down on all those 
fellows. 

Mr. 1 don't know whether I understand you. I understand 

that you bound the bulletins and indexed them. These bulletins to 
me are of estimable value but they come at different times and get 
misplaced and I want them and 1 thought I understood you to say 
they were bound in volumes by the department. 
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Mr. Beal — Only to a very limited extent. We furnish the title 
pages and index so yon oan put them together. The fund is so limited 
we oannot bind many. 

Mr. Black — One would be very useful in one part of the country 
and useless elsewhere and to bind them three-fourths would not be 
of use in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Beal — I think Mr. Hostetter has adopted a very good plan by 
binding together related bulletins on related topics That is the 
plan I had reference to in our miscellaneous series with its short 
articles and a great variety of topics and it needs an index more than 
a bulletin with just one topic and one subject in it. I think that is 
the only way they can be preserved in useful form, by binding all 
of that series together, I refer especially to that sub-series. 

Mr. Newman — How does Illinois stand in regard to attendance of 
the institutes? 

Mr. Beal— I do not know. 

Mr. Hostetter— We have in the neighborhood of 60,000 to 60,000 
that annually attend. 

Q. What is the increase this year over last? 

Mr. Hostetter— I have not figured that out yet. 

Q. Can anybody subscribe for the Crop Reporter? 

Mr. Beal — Yes, 

A. It publishes all the bulletins as soon as they come out. Take 
the paper and whenever the bulletins come out I write for it and get it. 

Mr. Beal — The most direct way is to write and get the monthly 
list of publications. Anybody can write to the Secretary of A^a^- 
culture. It comes out monthly and you can see just exactly what 
the department has and what you want and write for it. 

Q. Will the final crop value bear out the Department of Agricnl- 
ture in its estimate? 

Mr. Beal— I think the report of the past year will show the esti- 
mate to be remarkably accurate. 

Q. Why don't the department say I told you so then? 

Chairman — We will have to pass the subject now and listen to a 
reading by Miss Alma Widemeyer. 

Chairman — We will now have the pleasure of listening to Unole 
Henry Wallace of the Wallace Farmer, discussing the subject of the 
"Belation of Landlord and Tenant," one of the most important olj 
the day. There is not the slightest doubt in the world that he know* 
all about it for he admits it himself: ^ 

The Belatiok of Landlobb and Tenant. 

(A paper read at the Bound-Up of the nUnola Instltotea at Bloomlnirton, UL. Feb. 24. isoft 

by Henry Wallace. Editor WaUaoe't Farmer.) ^^ 

Gentlemen of the Institute— The interest in the subject which you haW 
asked me to discuss is increasing from year to year lor the simple reasoj 
that the number of landlords, or the lana owners who do not till their own 
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farms, and the nnmber oC tenants who till them, is increasing with each de* 
eade. The bulletins sent out by the census bureau, containing a summary 
of the census returns, furnish some interesting information on this point. 
From it we learn that the per cent of farms in Illinois operated by owners, 
including in this term part owners, owners and tenants, and managers, was 
68.6 per cent in 1880, 66 per cent in 1890 and 60.7 per cent in 1900. 

The total increase in the number of farms in the State in the last ten years 
was 9.8 per cent, this increase beinf; mostly in the snt)- division of farms for 
trucking purposes near the large cities, there being in round numbers 20,000 
of such farms under 20 acres in the State of Illinois. 

The number operated by owners has increased during the same period one 
I>er cent, the number of farms rented for cash 30.8 per cent and the share 
tenant farms 24.5 per cent. 

The same laws that have operated in Illinois are operating in Iowa and all 
adjoining states, and that we may see the extent of the influences that are 
operating, it is well to examine the census bulletins for these states. 

In Iowa, in 1880, 76.2 per cent of the farms were operated by owners, in- 
cluding as above part owners, owners and tenants, and managers; in 1890, 
71.9 per cent, and in 1900, 66.1 per cent. The number of farms operated by 
owners has increased 2.5 per cent since 1880, the total number of farms 23.3 
per cent, and the total number of tenant operated farms 80.5 per cent. In 
that state, the number of share tenants has decreased from 19.3 per cent in 
1880 to 15.4 per cent in 1900, while the number of cash tenants has increased 
from 4.5 per cent in 1880 to 19.5 per cent in 1900. 

In Indiana, in 1880, 76.3 of the farms were operated by owners; in 1890, 
74.6 per cent; in 1900, 71.4 per cent. The total number of farms in that state 
has increased in 20 years 14.3perlcent; the number operated by owners, 7.1 per 
cent; bv cash tenants 51 per cent; b^ share tenants 34.7 per cent. The num- 
ber of farms operated by owners, with the inclusion mentioned above, in the 
state of MisEOuri, in 1880, was 72.7 per cent; in 1890, 73.3 per cent; in 1900, 
65.5 per cent. The nnmber of farms operated by owners increased the last 
ten years 13.6 per cent; cash tenant farms, 32.8 percent; share tenant farms, 
38.4 per cent. 

In the newer state of Kansas, the number of farms operated by owners in 
1880 was 83.7 per cent; in 1890, 71.8 per cent; in 1900, 64.8 per sent. There 
was a decrease in the nnmber of farms operated by owners of 6.2 per cent, an 
increase in cash tenants of 75.6 per cent, and in share tenants of 16.9 per 
eent, the cash tenant system predominating in the eastern division where 
land is more valuable and the settlements longest established. 

Take the still newer state of Nebaska. The number of farms operated by 
owners in 1880 was 82 per cent; in 1890, 75.3 per cent; in 1900, 63.1 per cent. 
In the last ten years the nnmber of farms increased 7 per cent, the number 
operated by owners decreased 10.3 per cent, while those operated by tenants 
of either class increased in about the same proportion. 

It will thus be seen that whatever may be the influence at work in increas- 
ing the ownership of land by those who do not cultivate it, they are operating 
over a very large portion of the Mississippi valley, and the more productive 
the land the greater the tendency to what for want of a better term we call 
landlordism, or to the increase of landlords or land owners on the one hand 
and tenants on the other. 

It maybe well preliminarily to discuss the relation that should exist between 
landlord and tenant to inquire as to what are the causes of this movement. 
One very effieient cause is the desire of farmers after they have passed 60 
years of age to move to town. Tour towns and cities are rapidly filling up, 
if not already filled with retired farmers. Bo are the towns and cities of 
Iowa. So are the towns and cities throughout the entire corn county, by 
which I mean the sections that produce the largest crops of corn. Nor is 
this an unnatural movement. The great and increasing difficulty of procur- 
ing help when the farmer is no longer able to go into the field himself, the 
P 
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equally fireat diffienlty of flDdiDff help in the house when hoasekeepin|[ be- 
oomes a Dorden on aoooont of old age, the desire to seenre better ednoational 
facilities for the yoanger children, and possibly, the desire of the fanner to 
live closer to the chnrch so that he can attend prayermeeting, are the effi- 
cient and ever actinsr causes. He finds it easier to turn oyer the management 
of the farm to a son or son-in-law and thus keep the children within reach of 
their grandmother than have them go west and grow up with the country. 
He becomes a landlord and the son, son- in- law or nephew becomes a tenant. 

This type of landlordism might well be called the paternal and in itself ean 
do no harm to the country inasmuch as the farm is still under the owner's 
eye and the better methods of the husbandry that hare enabled him to secure 
a farm that will rent for enough to maintain him in his old age will most 
likely be continued by the tenant. We doubt, however, whether the farmers 
who have moved to town are as well satisfied as they thought they would be, 
but we have seldom known a farmer to move to town and then go back on to 
the farm unless he was compelled to do so. 

A more dangerous influence leading to the incn^ase of landlords and tenants 
is the low prices of money which have orevailed for the last four or five years. 
Until within the last 12 months it has been difficult to obtain an investment 
that will yield more than 5 per cent interest or to keep any large amount of 
money invested at more than 4 or 4^i per cent. The rate on government 
bonds, first- class railway securities and gilt- edge mortgages has been so low 
that capitalist have been looking about for a better paying form of invest- 
ment. During the same period of years, farming has been as a rule a very 
profitable business and it is net at all strange that bankers, manufacturers 
and monied men of all sorts have been investing in land that is capable of 
returning at least as much interest as any other ffut edged security and at the 
same time is likely to increase in value as rapidly as the increase in popula- 
tion, which is about 2 per cent per annum. It requires no elaborate calcula- 
tions to show that 6 per cent rent plus 2 per cent increase in value is a better 
investment than almost any other of equal permanency and safety. This is 
especially true of com lands of the Mississippi valley. 

In the last five or ten years markets for oom have largely increased. The 
manufacturers of starch, glucose, alcohol and its combinations, have in- 
creased not merely because of the widening markets for the main products, 
but because of the great number of and increasing market value of the by- 
products, of which there are 26 or 30, which the world is using in ever- 
increasing quantities and the names of which I need scarcely mention to an 
audience such as I have before me. Besides, the increase in export has been 

Soing on with leaps and bounds wherever the price of com has been kept 
own to what seems now to be the normal but would have seemed an extrava- 
f;antly high price ten years ago, and this is likely to go on increasing, not 
or human food but as food for stock and for manufacturing purposes. 

Inasmuch as the area of what we might call the com land, that is land that 
will produce corn to the greatest perfecnon, is limited on the west by tdti- 
tude, on the north by excessive cold, on the south by excessive heat, and on 
the east by pre- occupation of the land; it is quite clear that these lands must 
increase in value faster than population, and the more so because the United 
States, and particularly these states I have mentioned, have the practical 
monopoly of producing surplus com in the entire worla. This explains, to 
me at least, why the ownership of lands is passing out of the hands of the 
men who cultivate them and seems to me proof positive that this state of 
things will continue indefinitely and perhaps forever. 

The tendencies are at least in this direction now and while they may be 
checked in certain localities, the great probability is that they will continue 
operative in the future as well as in the past. For example, the census re- 
ports for 1910 may show an actual increase in the numbers of the men who 
cultivate their own farms because in the census reports two acres and less 
are called farms. Interurban lines will result in cutting up of thousands of 
farms into from two to one acre lots and thus greatly increase the number of 
farms in a mven district, making apparently a relative but not a real decrease 
^n the number of tenants. 
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Agaio, the extension of interarban lines and the improvement of the sohool 
facilities in country districts may lead many townsmen of aicricultural tastes 
to buy farms, live on them, and have them conducted by manafi^ers or by 
farmers on the share of the profits, and to this extent will increase the num- 
ber of owners as classified by the census. There is, as noted in the census 
reports, a disposition on the j^art of owners of lands to work them with hired 
labor under tneir own supervision or under that of a manasrer. and I have no 
doubt that this will tend to somewhat decrease the number of tenants in the 
future. 

It miffht be well to state that the census reports as now ^iven are mislead* 
inff to tnis extent, that every patch of two acres and less is counted a farm, 
and in Illinois, on account of its having Ghica^ at one end and St. Louis at 
the other, there are now 20,000, or 8 per cent of the entire farms of the State 
that have less than 20 acres. 

From this point of view, it is very important to determine at this staice the 
relation that should exist between landlord and tenant. I do not mean by 
this merely the personal relations but the best methods of leasing or renting 
hmds, the Kind of cultivation and management essential both to the welfare 
of the tenant and that of the land owner, and not merely that but the 
methods of cultivation and of leasing that will prevent these great com lands 
that must produce food for the hungry nations from losing their fertility and 
on the other hand increase it, and m doing so increase the social, financial 
and political j;K>wer and prestige of these com states in the nation at large 
and by so doing increase the power of the nation to exert a helpful influence 
among the nations of the world. 

And first, the relation existing between landlord and tenant should be as 
nearly as is possible, humanly speaking, consistent with absolute justioe, 
equity and fairness between man and man. They are co-workers, partners 
in the work of producing foods for the hunpry nations, and each should 
receive a return equally proportionate to his investment whether of land or 
labor. 

Whether the rent be in cash or kind, that is, a share of the crops, the land- 
lord must not expect to get as high a rent for land of little productive value 
either because of the quality of the soil, location or improvements, as he 
should for land of higher value. If the land is rated high on the market, 
there is ordinarily good reason for it and the tenant can, under these circum- 
stances, afford to pay a higher cash rent or a larger share of the crop. 

Equity demands a fair rent and expediency is not less urgent in its de- 
mands. If a landlord demands more than is just, he may secure it for the 
time and thereby impoverish his tenant, but that tenant, smarting under the 
conscious wrong, will take it out of the land, thus in the end out of the land- 
lord. Where unjust rents prevail for any great length of time, the furrows 
begin to complain, the farms begin to look sadj the fences lean or vanish, the 
eountenance of the tenant changes, schools dwindle, churches decline and the 
passing traveler realizes that some calamity has visited that country. Sad- 
eyed women and over>worked children are mutely eloquent of the wrong and 
injustice perpetrated by the landlords, whether intentionally or ignorantly. 
History is full of illustrations of the effects of unjust rents and in every case* 
time bnngs with it its inexorable revenge. 

f&The landlord system of Ireland lasted for nearly 900 years. To begin with, 
it was bad and based on rank injustice. The temptation to extort rack rents 
was too great for average human nature and rents rose higher and higher to 
be squandered away from the land in riotous living. Famine spread its 
death pall over that fair land and having been able to lay by no reserve by 
reason of the landlords' extortions, the tenants died like flies in a frost. 
Migration followed, reducing the population one-half. Then came the grad- 
ual impoverishment of the landlord until the English government is now 
forced for the sake of the peace and prosperity of the country to commil the 
landlords to sell at the tenant's price and terms of payment. 
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The French revolution was made possible bjy the oppression of the common 
people, the farmers by the nobles or landlords. To come nearer home, the 
eztravaeant rents extorted by the Southern landlord keeps the Sonth a^^n- 
enltnrally poor, landlord and tenant alike livinn: from year to year from hand 
to mouth. These old-fashioned laws of righteousness, from whatever souroe 
we may think they come, whether thev be Divine or the reoord of human ex- 
perience for afi^es, have a aueer way of executing vengreance in a most unex- 
pected manner on those who violate them, whether purposely or in ignorance. 

Unfortunately, the temptation to extort rack rents, by which we mean rents 
which are in excess of justice, is usually irresistible to the average man. 
There are three controlling factors: First, there is no more land bein^ made 
and nearly all the agricultural land of any value outside of the irrigation dis* 
tricts is now in the hands of farmers or speculators; second, the number of 

Sossible tenants is increasing rapidly and there is. therefore, an increasing 
emand with a decreasing supply of farms; third, the costs of moving from 
one farm to another constantly tempts the tenant to pay an unjust rent and 
work a little harder and live a little closer rather than stand this inevitable 
loss. Hence, we may confidently expect rent to advance faster than land 
values, the tenant thus contributmg an undue share in the partnership be- 
tween him and the landlord. 

This is the history of rents in all the older countries and it will, without 
much doubt, be repeated in the Mississippi Valley and will be followed by 
the same results that have followed it elsewhere— the impoverishment first of 
the tenant and then of the landlord. 

Second— The relation between the landlord and tenant must be such as 
will enable the latter to adopt permanently a system of farming that will 
maintain and increase the available fertility^ of the soil. The agricnltnnd 
wealth of the Mississippi Valley does not lie in its fertility as reported by the 
chemist, but in its available fertility— the fertility that can be coined from 
year to year into actual dollars. As I have often told many of you Illinois 
farmers, your land is theoretically inexhaustible; so are the naturally good 
lands of Ohio. Pennsylvania, and New England. These lands last mentioned 
have been falling in value continuously ror thirty years, not because their 
fertility is exhausted— the chemist will tell you it is not— but because the sys- 
tem of farming which their owners have in a manner been compelled to adopt 
has wasted the available fertility. Outside of the dairy districts, they can 
not keep cattle at a profit and hence have been growing grain, hay, and 
straw for sale off the farm, and in these years have thus reduced the humus 
content of the land so that the fertility naturally and always there is no longer 
available; therefore, the lands have fallen in price. This is not the only 
reason but it is the main reason. 

Can you Illinois landlords, who are compelling your tenants to pursue the 
same line of policy, expect to dodge the naturai consequencest Ton may 
point with conscious pnde to your rich, well drained soil in which the great 
Creator has been storing up humus for countless ages, and say: We are ex- 
empt from the action of otherwise inexorable law. You may die and prob- 
ably will die in that delusion, but your children will be wiser than you are. 
" In short, if you continue your system of exclusive grain farming which so 
many of you have adopted and force your tenants to adopt, both landlord 
and tenant will come, as landlords and tenants in other states and countries 
have come, not to property but to poverty. The tenant will be the first to 
suffer; he nas always oeen first in suffennfr. for in the proportion that the 
soil loses its available fertility your rents will become rack rents. 

A good tenant dislikes moving with its inevitable loss and concludes to pay 
the advanced rent, to work a little harder, live more closely, and hope for 
better times and seasons. He aims to cover more acres, perhaps, and avails 
himself of tramp labor. When bad seasons or low prices come, as come at 
times they will, he becomes desperate. The farm taxes on more and more 
the look, as an old Scotchman one described it to me, of a '*widdy's" farm 
and shrinks in value both real and commercial. The time may come in some 
of the com counties of this State, where renting is the rule and ownership 
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the exception, when tenants will form a onion and affree on the rents they 
will pay, refusing to move and boycotting any man who pays in excess. Has 
it ever occnred to the landlords how absolntely helpless they will be should 
■noh a eaiamity as this ever oeonrt It is to be hoped that it will never come, 
and yet it may. 

I see no way of avoiding the results which I have described except by the 
introduction of some form of live stock farming. For it is only by live stock 
in connection with grain growing that the available fertility can be main- 
tained and increased. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties in the way of adopting live stock farming in 
the portions of this State where it is most needed are very great. To begin 
with, on the com lands that have been rented a long time, there are few farm 
buildings beyond those required by the family and the work horses, and many 
of these are poor. A change to live stock farming involves at the very first 
an expense to the landlord that breaks his heart. There are few pastures, 
and on trial it may be found that lands which once grew clover will respect- 
fully decline to grow it when wanted. 

Again, many of these tenants, while expert com growers, know nothing 
about breeding, caring for, or feeding live stock. They will be required to 
learn a new business — become, as it were, new men. The boy;s might learn, 
but disgusted with the hard and unprofitable task of making high rents and a 
good living on a worn out or wearing out farm, they are lOcely to determine 
to wash their hands of the whole business and go into railroading or anything 
else that will give them shorter hours, better pay, and a good time. 

Third—The relations between landlond and tenant should be such as will 
tend to the develpment of the high character in both. The prosperity and 
happiness of the country does not depend so much on the fertility of the soil 
or the advantages of the climate as upon the character of its people. Therp 
is no richer land under the shining sun than the valley of the Nile, yet for 
ages it has been the home of the Fellahain, little better than slaves. There 
is no better soil than some parts of India and yet famine often stalks abroad 
even in the fairest portions of that land. There is no land in Illinois supe- 
rior to about four or five of the best counties in Ireland where an acre of 
grass will keep a cow ten months in the year and fatten her without grain, 
yet these same counties have for 200 years been the homes of discontent, and 
solely because of the unjust method of renting land. Unless even the best 
lands are cultivated by men of the hi(chest practical farm intelligence, they 
will in time feel the biting effecte of ignorance and refuse to respond to the 
labor of the husbandman. 

I put the question to you in all candor: Does the method of renting land in 
many sections of Illinois tend to develop the highest intelligence either in 
the landlord or the tenant or in the family of either! 

The landlord when he moves to town frequently quite thinking about farm- 
ing, drops his agricultural paper, tekes a cheap daily, and every morning pro- 
ceeds to fill up with the east wind of partisan politics, the deteils of accidentet 
murders and divorce suite, and a thousand other things concerning which 
ignorance is bliss. He is often interested solely in collecting rente. I am 
n>eaking now of land rented solely for grain for sale on the market whether 
the rent be in kind of in cash. 

Meanwhile, the tenant ceases to think of the higher departmente of farm- 
ing, such as dairying, stock raising, or feeding and balanced rations. He 
does not even consider the maintenance of soil fertility. What is that to 
himt He may be here only a year. Let the next fellow look out for that. 
If he does sprow clover for fertility and thus increase the yield, he simply 
tompte the landlord, if he be a covetous man, to raise the rent or at least 
have rent raised on him by a competitor who wishes to harvest his stored up 
fertility. 

The tenant confines his attention and studv solely to the problem of how to 
secure tiie best possible resulte for the time being and thinks, if he does not 
say it, "after me, the deluge." Except in the most favorable years and 
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irith the best landlords on the best land, he does not seem to i^et on in the 
world. He hears himself referred to as "only a tenant' ' and this phrase, 
''only a tenant,'' keeps ringing in his ears and he says to himself: "Why 
Bhonid I subscribe for an agricaltnral paper or bay a farm library! I am 
only a tenant." That farm of his own, the dearest home of the true farmer, 
recedes into the dim distance mntil at last he connts himself a fool for ever 
indulging in such a dream. 

Have I drawn the picture too darkt Qto out among the tenants in some of 
your great com growing counties and on your richest land, naturally; yisit 
among these people and get into their confidence; get them to tell you their 
hopes and fears, and you will see that I have pamted the picture in colors 
altogether too bright for the existing facts. 

Tour tenants on your grain farms may be hopeful in such years as this 
with both big crops and big prices, but there is an undertone of sadness even 
now for they know that years of light crops and poor prices will come as they 
haye ever come in the past and the "tale of bricks"— the rent— will not as a 
rule be diminished. 

If Illinois is to be the State great in wealth, great in intelligence, and great 
in agricultural power that the Ureator CTidently intended it to be, there must 
be a different system of renting land introduced, and that before many years; 
a system that will at once conserve the fertility of the soil and will develop a 
higher degree of intelligence both among landlords and tenants. And by 
intelligence we do not mean general intelligence, nor political intelligence, 
but farm intelligence, that high intelligence, that breadth of view, that 
solidity and stability of character which farming on the lines has developed 
in every nation of good farmers on the face of the earth. 

There is drudgery in every kind of manual labor which does not occupy the 
lAind as well as the muscle. There is no education in the mere work of 
plowing without knowing why we plow, or in growing "just com" without 
knowing what kind of com we are growing and now it can be improved. 

The relations between landlord and tenant should be such as to encourage 
the tenant to put brains into his work even if he be merely growing com. 
Ten do not want him to resemble the farmer which the writer of the 
Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticns had in mind when he exclaimed: 

"How can he learn wisdom who felloweth the plow, whose talk i« of oxen, 
and who glorieth in the goad!" 

Far nobler is that conception of the farmer expressed in the 28th chapter 
of the prophecy of Isaiah, the 24th to the 29th verse: 

"Doth the plowman plow all day to sowt 

Doth he open and break the clods of his groundt 

• • • • •• • 

For his €k>d doth instruct him to discretion — and doth teach him, 

• ••«••• 

This also cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, 

Which is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working." 

It is only when we provide a motive for the tenant to put brains into his 
work, to know why he does this and that, and how it can be done with the 
least labor and with the best results, that we develop so far as lies in our 
power the noblest traits of character and make the practical management of 
a farm, as the preachers say, "a means of grace." 

The higher the branches of farming, the more culture, using that much 
abused word in the country and not the city sense. All honor to the man 
who can, by his superior skill, grow 100 bushels of corn per acre, but greater, 
far greater J honor to the man who can grow this corn and use it to Qie best 
advantage in producing pork or beef or butter, 

If we are to develop the highest type of character on the farm, we must 
soon and as rapidly as possible so shape our rentals as to induce tenants to 
undertake these higher branches and thus not only maintain the fertility of 
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the soil but develop the hisrhest possible type of character on these great 
prairies which are capable of proaacing a type of character than which there 
18 no superior in this broad land. Go on as some of yon have done and many 
of yon are doing now in your sreat com raising counties and in time yon wiA 
deyelop a type of character of which yon will not be prond. Ton will pre- 
IMure the way for the walking delegate who will determine your rents, and 
prepare also in time of trouble for the home- bom demaffogue who will ex- 
pound the doctrines not of the best in socialism but of the worst. Tour 
farms will increase in size and not decrease. Tour schools will decrease in 
numbers and in attendance. Ton will have ajcheaper grade of preachers. 
The sons and daughters of your tenants will not stay on the farms but will 
flee to the cities, while your own sons will look upon farming as disreputable 
and the farm only as a source of income— a bond from which to clip coupons. 

On the other hand, encourage a system of farming that will call out all 
that is best in men and best in the land and in time of race of tenants will 
be developed who, like the tenant farmers of England, will not care to own 
the land because they have not the capital both to own the land and stock it 
and prefer a lone lease at a just rate and u»e their capital to the best pur- 
pose in the hanming of hye stock. When this time comes land will have a 
Sermanent and increasing value to the landlord who has the skill and wis- 
om to bring this to pass. 

Ohairman: Mr. Frake will give as a paper upon another phase of 
the subject and when that is over we want a discussion on both sides 
of the subject, Mr. Frake: 

Mr. Pbssidsnt, Ladies and Gentlemsn— The program committee 
has asked me, knowing very well that the distinguished speaker who has 
just preceded me would sav nearly all if not quite all that could be said on 
the equitable relations of the landlord and tenant, so I give a few of the legal 
relations of the landlord and tenant. 

AU leasing of farm lands should be in writing, by so doing many misunder- 
standings would be avoided. Even then many legal rignts and liabilities 
may have to be adjudicated by our courts. 

Permit me to give a single example: A lease is made. Nothing is said 
in the lease about the tenants committing waste and the tenant commits 
waste, he is liable on the demise for the waste committed unless exempted 
by the terms of his lease. 

At common law a landlord had no lien for the rent that was due until he 
had proceeded with a distress warrant to levy upon the property of the ten- 
ant, which levy could only be made upon the property not exempted by the 
statute. In 1873 the Legislature of the State of Illinois gave every landlord 
a lien upon the crops grown or growing upon the demised premises for the 
rent thereof whether the bame was payable wholly, or in part, in money or 
specific articles of property or products of the premises* and also for the 
faithful performance of the terms of the lease, such lien to continue for a 
period of six months alter the expiration of the term for which the premises 
were demised. Under this act our courts held the lien on the crop was only 
for the rent of the year in which the crop was raised. The lien was para- 
mount, must be noticed by all, and could be lost only by waiver or failure to 
enforce it at the proper time. It was not dependent on the levy of a distress 
warrant, but the landlord was not entitled to proceed against the crop until 
the rent was due; that the lien upon the crops grown on the demised premises 
does not follow such crops into the hands of a bona fide purchaser without 
notice, but a sale of the crop with notice of the lien does not defeat the lien. 
The landlord under the act of 1873 not having any lien upon the crops until 
the rent was due, frequently was defrauded of his rent by reason of the ten- 
ant selling and removing the crops from the demised premises. To remedy 
this the Legislature passed in 1877 an act providing that if any tenant shall 
without the consent of his landlord, sell and remove or permit to be removed, 
or be about to sell and remove, or permit to be removed from the demised 
premises such part or portion of the crops raised thereon as shall endanger 
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the lien of the landlord upon snoh crops for the rent agreed to be paid, it 
shall and may be lawfnl for the landlord to institute proceedings by distress 
before the rent is due. Under this last act there has been bat few adjudica- 
tions in our upper courts. They have decided that feeding crops to stock 
places the crops beyond the reach of the landlord's lien. It is a removal of 
the crops within the spirit and meanins of the statute and consequently the 
landlord may distrain oef ore the rent is due if he feels that his lien is im- 
paired. 

Bear in mind that the landlord at common law has no lien upon the chattels 
of his tenant such as given by the statute upon the crops; he has only a right 
to distrain when the rent is due. 

OBOPPERS. (Crops.) 

Where the property of the crop does not at any time vest in the tenant 
neither in whole nor in part but remains in the owner of the soil who controls 
it at all times, and divides to the occupier his share, neither the relations of 
tenants in common, nor of landlord and tenant is created. Am. Eng. £no. 
Vol. 4, 899. 

A cropper has no assignable interest to his share of the crop before divi- 
sion, consequently a cropper has no such interest in the crop as can be sub- 
jected to the payment of nis debts while it remains en masse. Until a divi- 
sion, the whole is the property of the landlord. (So held by North Carolina, 
Vermont, New York and Rhode Island.) 

Where in a lease of a farm it was stipulated that all the hay and fodder 
raised should be fed out on the farm to stock and the stock kept on the farm 
until the expiration of the lease, and then divided; it was held that the pro- 
perty in the hay never passed to the tenant nor the stock before a division, 
at the end of the term, and that consequently neither hay nor stock could be 
attached by his creditors. In regard to these he was a mere servant of the 
land owner. (So held in Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire.^ 

A contract for working a farm on shares does not amount to a lease. It 
vests no title to the property in the laborer nor gives him more than the right 
to enter for the purpose of cultivation. After the crop is severed and the 
owner's share is deposited in a portion of the land he has no further right to 
enter that portion, and any subsequent entry will be trespass. 

In every leasing of farm lands, even if not expressed in the terms of the 
lease, there is an implied covenant that the farm shall be farmed in a hus- 
bandiike manner, in accordance with the best methods in the neighborhood 
in which the premises are located. 

As between landlord and tenant, between debtor and creditor, and under 
our statute as between executor and heir, growing crops are personal prop- 
erty, but between a trespasser and the owner of the soil, and a vendor and 
vendee, they are real estate. 

PoweU vs. Rich, 41 111., 469. 

MANURE. 

Manure may or may not be a fixture. Am afraid that it is too often re- 

garded by some of our indolent farmers as a fixture around the barnyard, 
ut when it is made in the ordinary course of husbandry on farming lands 
from the consumption of the crops raised on the farm it is considered part of 
the real estate (a fixture) and cannot be attached or sold on an execution 
separately from the land. An agricultural tenant on vacating the demised 
premises is not entitled to remove the manure made thereon during his occu- 
pancy withodt an expressed stipulation to that effect. It has been thus de- 
cided b}[ many states, among them Iowa, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Maryland and North Carolina. 

I have been unable to find any decisions on this point rendered in this 
State. 
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I am inelined to believe that an ont-eoing tenant wonld have a rieht to lell 
and dispose of what straw is left at the end of his tenancy nnless ne is pro- 
hibited from so doing by the terms of his lease. This need not be in writing, 
however, provided the term for which he rents expires within a year from 
the date of the leasing. 

I kept Mr. Wallaee np here on pnrpose to answer qnestions. 

Mr. Cole— From what experience I have had with tenants and being a ten- 
ant I am satisfied there is only one point and that is that humane feeling 
which makes us all consider every man his brother. That the duty of the 
strong is the duty of looking after the weak. We wonld look with contempt 
upon the man who was six feet six who would take the man who was five feet 
tail and box his ears and kick him around. But we say it is busine9e if a 
man who is intellectually and financially stronger takes his weak brother by 
the seat of the pants and the coat collar and throws him into the river, robs 
him of every dollar he makes b^ force of strength, and we have plenty of 
that kind of men. I believe that if we, as landlords, will give our tenants to 
understand that first we expect of them absolute justice and right and that 
we are ready to treat them on the same plane, that just so long as they will 
take our fanns and farm them as good farmers, consider them as their own 
that just so long they have a home there. I have one tenant who has been 
with me 22 years and for 18 years of that time he has never had a written 
lease. I made one for three years when he went on the farm. He never 
asked me year after year whether he was going to sta^ir, he fall plows and 
draws out the manure and vear after year uiat farm is increasing in value 
and pays me now over $1,000 to $1,200 a quarter. I have another man who 
has been with me for 18 years and when he found his family had increased in 
size that he needed more land he left me with tears in his eyes and says: 
'^Ton are my own father for he could never have used me better." At one 
time he owed me $1,800 for cash rent and 1 never asked him a dollar for rent 
and when he wanted to sell his crop 1 said no sir, don't you sell a bushel. 
He said my interest is piling up, ana I said 1 will take the chances. I don't 
want your babies and I will nave to depend on the crop and when he left mv 
farm he had t>aid every dollar he owed me, took 40 head of cattle away with 
him besides his horses and other tools. And if you will make your success 
you will see large crops in your bams. Furnish them bams to put their 
crops in to protect them and to protect their cattle from the inclemency of 
the weather. 

In other words their success is our success and our meanness, while it robs 
them of their just reward of labor, will certainly deprive us of what we might 
otherwise get. 

Mr. Hobson— I have been at many institutes before but I never heard be- 
fore a single word of the law read. I have never studied that phase of the 
question. There is but one law that will apply to the case and that has al- 
ready been alluded to by Mr. Cole and that is the great general law "Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you." I think this the most 
important question perhaps that can come up before this body of farmers. 
Ton have heard the views of these men, you have heard them allude to the 
past and allude to the future. The question has been discussed in all of its 
phases, yet it is a question that effects not only the landlord, but the tenant 
as well, and I believe our system of farm tenants in Illinois is more satisfao- 
torv than a great many people think. I find the farm tenants are not only 
making money. I am a tenant myself and am paying $8 to my landlord and 
I think he is one of the best men 1 ever met and I believe that when we as 
tenants comply with that law I have idready cited there will be unions on the 
farm bat it will not be the union of tenants but of tenant and landlord. My 
landlord and I understand each other. He wants the land kept fertile and he 
has the right and he ought to demand it of me, it is as much my business as 
his to see that the fertility is maintained because from it must come my bread 
and butter, so you see we are cooperating and what is my interest is his 
interest, and wnen all act upon it there will be no necessity of any trouble 
between the landlord and the tenant, and when this comes to pass throughout 
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the State, Illinois will eontinae to blossom as the rose and grow richer and 
richer, and the landlord will reap his reward and we tenants will Ret onr re- 
ward and support. 

Mr. Black— I have been both a tenant and a landlord. Now I want yon all 
to remember here that there are "white erows" among tenants and landlords. 

Mr. Foster—I want te say that I believe theereatest cross today between 
landlord and tenant is the cash rent system. We know more about it in Lo- 
gan perhaps than in any county in the State because of the fact that a large 
portion of our land is owned by individuals who do not live in the State and 
whose land is rented for cash year after year. The tenant farmers know they 
are here for a time and get aU they can get out of the land. The tenant has 
obligated himself to pay the landlord a certain amount of money and he does 
not care what becomes of the land in years to come so that he makes the rent, 
and I believe this one of the greatest aifficulties between the landlord and the 
tenant in this country. Let them divide the rent, let them divide the profits 
of the land, then they will both be interested, but the man who is paying the 
cash rent is not interested in the soil. It is how much he can get out of it. 
I hope the time will come when not a farm in the State of IlRnois can be 
rented for cash rent. 

Mr. Brown— I am a freak in this audience; I am a landlord and a tenant. 
I farmed 80 acres and as my boys grew up the landlord bought more land 
next to me. Now he siiys, "Charlie, don't you buy land next to me if yon 
want to buy land,'' sol went into McLean county. I have made every dollar 
by cash rent and I do just as much as I would for a share. I raise my com 
and feed it. I have more corn than I can feed and I bought one load to fill 
up, and I haven't sold them yet and I don't intend to until May or June. 

Mr. Oakes— As for this cash system, in our locality in Peoria county, it 
takes very well. I have one piece of land the tenant has had for nine years 
and has rented again for three years, 84 acres and $475 cash rent in advance. 
He has made money on that place. It is well improved, good land and im- 
provements and he has done well. My sisters' farm adjoins it which he rents, 
and he claims he has made $1,000 in three years and he has already rented it for 
another three years and he won't rent for grain rent. I also rent another 

§iece of land and a tenant came to me and wanted to rent the land for cash. 
Le knew just what he was doing. He knew after paying cash rent probably 
he would have a great deal more than if he gave me grain rent. It usually 
rents for one- half so he preferred paying cash. That is the favorite way of 
paying rent in onr neighborhood and we can rent at $5.25 an acre and they 
make money off of it and they will rent it for five years to come and are glad 
of the chance. 

Q.— Does the English farmer pay cash rent or sharet 

A.— Cash. 

Mr. Cole— Excuse me for speaking again. I have had considerable expe- 
rience and I will say that it all depends upon the character of the tenant 
and whether the landlord gives him his experience, his knowledge of farming 
and the mana^cement of the farm, his brain to the tenant. Where the tenant 
possesses ability to farm the farm he handles he can make more money on 
cash rent than on the share rent in ten years. I rent all my land on the cash 
principal. If that is true under good management it would be true of the 
tenant if he had the ability to run it. So as lar as cash rent is concerned it 
is not a hardship upon the tenant and he should not abuse the farm because 
if he is getting a snare he should be no more interested in preserving the 
fertility of the soil than with the cash rent, nor vice versa if he has the farm 
for a series of years, but a good tenant can make more on cash rent. 

Mr. Kellaher— I have listened this afternoon to this terrible condition that 
Brother Wallace has been telling us about. Ic should be land owner and 
tenant. We only know one Lord and He don't rent any land. I have ten- 
ants right around me and one of them came to me the other day, thev were 
hauling com, and said, ''Have you read the paper published in Des Moines. 
Iowa"— what do they call that— and he said, '^'didn't you see that item about 
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dorer, about the fertility of the soilt" I was takinur the joaper myself; and 
he said, "what does he Know, he isn't a praotioal farmer." I remember the 
time he was preaching oat oar way and yet there is "more in his head than 
a fine oomb will take out. I am sorrv to near the paper he has read here to- 
day. We do not anticipate any sncn result as he has read to you. I have 
been 46 years on my farm." i never ROt eneufch to leave it yet. I haye had 
tenants and they lived better and put on more style than i did. They had 
better rigs than I did even if I didn't icet to church very often. The tenants 
today, lots of them are living better than the land owners. What he calls 
'*retiiHBd" farmers, we call "tired" farmers. Those men who are renting 
this land keep their farms better than I do. They are happy and contentea 
and put inteUigent thought into into their business. Let us not send out 
such dangerous sentiments throughout the broad land as Mr. Wallace has 
brought here from Iowa today. I tell you gentlemen and I don't want you 
to laugh or cheer, they are dangerous, because if I said so, it would not make 
any difference,but I snow there are many like me who don*t go to church 
but who read Wallace. People ask me why I was not at church, what were 
you doingi *'I was reading Wallace," he is an expounder of the truth. 

Mr. Wallace— Ton are all right. Uncle Dan. 

When you come into our state. I want to admonish you to stop that social- 
istic and anarchistic talk. I toll you he is getting pretty high up and you 
have got to call him down. Do you remember the time I called you down. 
Tell what you called me then. I will not tell it. I hope you wiD go home 
benefitted oy this meeting. As Brother Cole has told you it is a land owner 
rather than a landlord. We are not anticipating and trouble. Those men 
who have retired and gone to liye in the village are men not capable to work. 
One of my best neighbors for 46 years has a sale today, retiring. He is not 
gone to town to be a loafer or a saloon bum but to oe a grand American 
eitiien, the grandest title on earth, greater and grander tlum your landlord 
in Ireland. 

I remember when Mr. Abraham Lincoln made his speech at Chicago and 
the immortal Lincoln denounced slavery and now Horace Greeley No. 2 
from Des Moines eomes here and tells how black this pioture is ana all the 
socialiste will read his speech in Chicago tomorrow, we won't haye it. We 
won't have it. We will stop him. Yet we like to have him come and I 
would not be here today but I came to hear him. 

Q.-— In regard to clover why does not our soil produce the clover it did 20 
years agot 

Mr. Wallace— That would be a question I could not answer just now. 

Mr. Hostetter— If you will permit me I will tell the gentleman he will get 
the information later on in this meeting. We haye had some soil investiga- 
tion going on by our experiment station and we have discovered somethmg 
no one ever thought of before. It will be discussed later on the program. 

Q.— I would like to ask Mr. Cole what he means by steting that cash rent 
is me best for the landlordt 

Mr. Cole— I base it on actual experience. I rent for cash. I never did 
belieye in robbing. I never charge over $4*20 for rent for land I could sell 
at $100.00, but figuring at $5.00 an acre I take that as a basis, $6.00 an acre, 
and I say $800 00 for the quarter section, and I know in ten years I get on an 
ayerage of $200.00 more on each qaarter section than I do when I rent for 
eash, and another thing yet the tenant can hold his cro]} when prices are low. 
He can put into the crib and hold it. The man that is onto his job doesn't 
sell any product of the farm at a less cost that price of production if he 
ean avoia it. When prices are low. if we will wait five years we will get a 
good price and experience has teugnt that, and the renter is in better shape 
to hold his crop if he has to pay cash and he will get better results. 

Mr. Mitohell— It has been steted here that the cash rent will tend to make 
the tenant less careful than the share and that is a mistake for the reason 
that if they take an interest in their work and are good tenante they will not 
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oare to rob the soil in either ease. Now down in Egypt we don't nuse snoh 
eropB on onr hill farms ai yon do aronnd here. We sometimes have hot 
winds that paroh onr crops, and the cash system wonld not be fair. 

1^' Mr. McKerrow— I be^n business as a farmer on a rented farm up in Wis- 
oonsin that was pretty well run out with grain growing and cash rental, and 
I began by sowing the farm to cloverj grasses and grain and feeding stock 
on it, and for seven years I made a living for myself and family and earned 
the money to start me on a farm of my own. When the seven years were up 
they offered me the farm a^ ain and I think I was a good tenant. I have had 
a little experience in renting farms since that time, not so much renting 
farms of my own but farms I nave had charge of and I find if the landlora 
is fair he can usually gefc a good fair tenant by looking around a little. Now 
it matters not whether it is cash rent or share rent if the landlord and tenant 
are right they can fix the conditions in either case so both will come out 
right^ out what I arose to say is this, that an Illinois' Farmers' Institute is 
just like a Wisconsin Farmers' Institute; we have listened to a most excel- 
lent paper but the fellows the paper intended to hit, the sharp keen landlord 
and the shiftless renters, are not here to receive it. 

The convention of delegates met as per the following call in Ooli- 
seum at 6KX) o'clock P. M. J. H. Ooblidge, chairman; A. B. Hos- 
tetter, secretary: 

CONVENTION OF DBLEOATSS. 

The Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the elec- 
tion of directors for the even numbered Congressional districts will be held 
in the Coliseum, Bloomington, Illinois, Tuesday, February 24, 1S03, at 6:00 
o'clock p. m. 

The delegates from the several county farmers' institutes will meet at the 
above named time and place to elect directors of the Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute for the even numbered Congressional districts. Only duly accredited 
delegates will be allowed to vote. Voting by proxy not admissible. 

The committee on credentials of delegates reported as follows: 

BiiOOMiNaTON, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

2o the Convention of DeUgatee of the Illinois Farmen^ Institute: 

We, your committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the Second, Fourth, Sixth 
and Eighth Congressional districts, and find the following named persons 
entitled to seats m this convention: James Frake; C. P. Reynolds and Mer- 
rill K. Sweet. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. Hughes, 

E. WiLLMABTH, 

F. C. GOODNOW, 

Committee, 

Bloomington, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates !of the Tenth Congresional 
district, and find the following named persons entitled to seats in this con- 
vention: R. C. Chittenam, D. M. White and H. D. Hughes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. Hughes, 

E. WiLLMARTH, 

F. C. (JOODNOW, 

J. W. Becker, 

Committee. 
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BiiOOMiNaTON, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

2q the (knwewHon of DeUgatei of th$ Illinoia Farmen^ Ingtitute: 

We, yonr committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates oC the Twelfth Congressional 
district, and find the following named persons entitled to seats m this oon- 
yention: ESmmett Willmarth, Geo. Hyde, B. F. Wyman, Miles A. Clark, 
Mrs. Jennie M. Wheeler, G. A. Tnllock and W. L. frisby. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. HuGHSS, 

£. WiLLMABTH, 

T. G. GooDNOw, 

J. W. BSOKSR, 

Committee. 

Bloominoton, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

7o the ContmUian of DeUgatee of the Illinois Farmers^ ImtittUe: 

We, your committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several oislegates of the Fourteenth Con- 
gressional district, and find the following named persons entitled to seats in 
this convention: 8. 8. Chapman, W. a. Ashdow. E. N. Cobb, George A. 
Lowden, F. A. Wood, J. B. Litterington, L. B. Cuurk. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. D. HuGHXS, 
£. Willmarth, 

F. C. GoODNOW, 
J. W. BXOKSR, 

Committee, 

Bloominoton, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of DeUgatee of the Illinoie Farmers^ Institute: 

We, vour committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
aminee the credentials of the several delegates of the 8ixteenth Congressional 
district, and find the following named persons entitled to seats in this con- 
vention: C. C. Pervier. W. B. Mills,0. H. Roberts. Henry Grieseman, 
Bertha Ghrofl, G. G. 8aDerhill, H. A. Winter, J. A. Williams, Ira Cotting- 
ham, Wm. Oakes, A. J. Robinson, M. J. French. 

Respectfully submittd, 

H. D. HuOHss, 
£. Willmarth, 
f. c. goodnow, 
j. w. bxoksr, 

Committee. 

Bloomington, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the jBSiffhteenth Congress- 
ional district, and find the following named persons entiUed to seats in this 
convention: J. W. Adams, J. P. Bowman, A. H. Tanceway, C. W. Cure. 
D. H. 8hank, Robert Hobson, £. M. Wright, Ec J. Viall, V. E. Beedy, 
Robert Bines, Geo. W. Hobson, W. W. Rot^b, G. H. Gordon. 

Respectfully submitted, 
V H. D. HuoHxs, 

E. Willmarth, 

F. C, GOODNOW, 
J. W. BlOKBB, 

Cowtmittee* 
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BLOOMorGTON, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo th€ Oan/omUian of DeU§ate8 of the Illimna Farmers^ IntiituU: 

We, your eommittee on oredentials, bes leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the seyend deleeates oC the Twentieth Gonfn^es- 
sional distriot^and find the foilowinfi^ named persons entitled to seats in this 
eonvention: Wm. Greenwell, G. L. Wood. J. W. Virg^in, Frank Falkerson, 
J. W. Becker. J. B. Fnikerson, G. H. Werner, C. A. Hartzell, G. G. Bob- 
bing, O. J. Blood, G. G. Gibson, A. M. Bolett, E. F. Joy. James Bough, 
Chas. 8. Doyle, Geo. W. Woodall, A. 8. Archer, Ghas. Temple, J. A. Glenn, 
Will H. Tonng, J. K. Farrelly, F. D. Moulton, Peter A. Brown, Ghas. 8. 
Beggs and BoMrt Means. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

H. D. HuGHss, 

E. WiLLMABTH, 

F. G. GOODNOW, 

J. W. Bboksr, 

CommUiee. 

Bloomikgton, III., Feb. 21, lOOS. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Ulinoie Fanners^ Institute: 

We, your eommittee on credentials, beg leaye to report that we haye ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the Twenty-second Gon- 
gressional district, and find the following named persons entitled to seats in 
this convention: Frank Troeckler, J. 8. Gulp, A. A. Hinkley, L. A. Spies, 
Henry Wolf, Gonrad Komer, John Schneider and L. F. Dindemen. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

H. D. Hughes, 

E. WlIiLliARTH, 

F. G. GooDNOW, 

J. W. BXOKSR, 

Cammitteem 

Bloomington, Ilu., Feb. 21, 1003. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

We, your committee on credentials, beg leave to report that we have ex- 
amined the credentials of the several delegates of the Twenty- fourth Gon- 
gressional district, and find the following named persons entitled to seats in 
this convention: J. B. Smith, John T. Campbell, Ben Hogle, Laren Jack, 
M. E. Shurtlefl, G. W. Woodhan, John P. Stelle, J. F. Buckner, W. T. 
Cockrell, J. F. McGartnev, G. W. Hansman, Frank Sutherland. S. E. 
Vaughn, Laren Floyd, Arch Boberts, Dan Berry, Henry Huitt ana W. G. 
Davis. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

H. D. HuGHXS, 

E. WiLLMABTH, 

F. G. GooDNOw, 

J. W. BXOKIB, 

Committeem 
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There being no objeotions the report of the committee was 
adopted. The delegates from the even numbered Oongreesional dis- 
triote met and reported the election of directors as follows: 

Bloomington, III., Feb. 21, 1903. 

lo the Convention of DelegaUe of the Illinoi$ Farmen* InstiUite: 

The dele8:ate8 of the Second Gonfln^ssional diBtriot beg leave to report that 
they have selected Mr. B. B. Pierce of 562 Forty-fifth street, Chicago, to act 
as director of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Second Congressional 
district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. P. BiTNOLDS, Preeident. 
MiBRiLL E. SwiBT, Secretary. 

Bloominoton, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

To the Oonffention of DeUgatee to the Ulinoie Farmers^ Institute i 

The delegates of the Fourth CJongressional district beg leave to report that 
they have selected Mr. W. Malcom Manley of 828 West Forty-third street, 
Chicago, to act as director of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Fomrth 
Congressional district for the ensuing term. 

Bespectfnlly submitted, 

C. P. BiTNOLDS, ^tHdent. 
MsBRiLL K. SwiiT, Seeretary. 

Bloomington, III. , Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of DeUgatee of the Ulinoie larmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Sixth Congressional district beg leave to report that 
they have selected Mr. F. C. Bossiter of Ciiicagp to act as director of the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute for the Sixth Congressional district for the ensuing 
term. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

C. P. BiTNOLDS, Itesident. 
Mkrrill K. SwiiT, Secretary. 

BiX)OiaNOTON, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the CmveinHon of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute^ 

W The delegates 
they have selected 
aet as director of tJ 
for the ensuing term. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

C. P. Bbtnolds, President, 

MxBBiLL E. Swxbt, Secretary, 

Bloominoton, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illimois Farmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Tenth Congressional district beg leave to report that 
they have selected Mr. H. D. Hughes of Antioch to act as director of the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute for the Tenth Congressional district for the ensuing 
term. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

B. W. Chirsndxn, Jhrtsideni. 
D. M. White, Seeretary, 
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BiiOOMiNOTON, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Twelfth Confrressional district bes: leave to report that 
they have selected Mr. B. F. Wyman of Sycamore to act as director of the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Twelfth Conipressional district for the en- 
suing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. WiLLMABTH, President. 
Geo. F. Lullock, Secretary, 

Bloominoton, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

2o the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Fourteenth Congressional district beg leave to report 
that they have selected Mr. £. N. Cobb of Monmoth, Warren Co., to act as 
director of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Fourteenth Congressional 
district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. A. Wood, President. 
Wm. H. Ashdoun, Secretary. 

BLOOMiNaToN, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

2o the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers* Institute: 

The delegates of the Sixteenth Congressional district beg leave to report 
that they have selected Mr. Ralph Allen of Delavan, Tazewell Co., to act as 
director of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Sixteenth Congressional 
district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. S. Williams, Resident. 
H, 8. Gbhssmebs, Secretary. 

Bloomington, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

2o the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Eighteenth Congressional district beg leave to report 
that they have selected Mr. George W. Hobson of Vermilion Co., to act as 
director of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Eighteenth Congressional 
district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. I. Mann, President. 
Gbo. H. Gordon, Secretary. 

Bloominoton, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of tJte Illinois Farmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Twentieth Congressional district beg leave to report 
that they have selected Mr. A. P. Grout of Winchester, Scott Co., to act as 
director of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Twentieth Congressional 
district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. S. DoTLB, President. 
Gbo. H. Wibmsb, Secretary. 

Bloomington, III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Convention of Delegates of the Illinois Fmrmers^ Institute: 

The delegates of the Twenty-second Congressional district be^ leave to 
report that they have selected Mr. E. M. Burroughs of Edwardsville, to act 
as director of the Illinoia Farmers' Institute for the Twenty-second Con- 
gressional district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. A. HnnoJiT, Breeident. 
Conrad Eolmsr, Secretary. 
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BiiOOMiKGTONy III., Feb. 24, 1903. 

lo the Canvetition of Delegates of the Farmers* Inetitute: 

The delefl^ates of the Twenty-fonrth Coneressional district bes: leave to 
report that they have selected Mr. Israel Mills of Clav City, to act as di- 
rector of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the Twenty-fonrth Congressional 
district for the ensuing term. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. F. BuOKNiB, Fresidenl 
W. T. COOKEBILL, Secretary. 

There being no further businesB the convention of delegates ad- 
journed. 

J. H. OooLiDGB, President 
A. B. HcMBTBTTBB, Secretary, 



TuBSDAT Evening Session— 7:30 O'clock. 

Mrs. S. Noble King in the chair. 

Chairman — Before we commence our ezeroises this evening, I 
want to bespeak the very close attention and* Quietness of everyone 
in this house. From former experience here 1 know it will be diffi* 
cult for Mrs. Howie to be heard in the back part of the room unless 
there is an effort to be quiet. We take it for granted that everyone 
came here to hear and it is only fair to give them an opportunity of 
doing so. If it becomes necessary for anyone to leave the room I 
ask you to do it just as quietly as possible, to avoid moving from 
place to place and especially to avoid keeping the door swinging as 
the voice goes out. 

We are peculiarly fortunate this evening in having with us a woman 
from a neighboring state who is interested not only in the Domestic 
Science, one branch of the farmers' institute work, but also in the 
institute itself. Mrs. Howie, of Wisconsin, is a dairy woman, she is 
very much interested in Jersey stock, she is also very much inter- 
ested in institute work along the line we are working. I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you Mrs. Ada F. Howie of Elm Grove, Wis., 
who will speak to us on the subject of ^*Home Making.^' 

Madam Chairman, Labiss and Gentlemen— For many years we have had 
farmers' institutes and have, with more or less profit, discussed the most 
desirable methods of breedinfc and rearing: live stock, the best ways to plant, 
cultivate and harvest various crops; and numerous other subjects o£ interest 
and value to our line of work, fint during: all this time only an occasional 
talk meaferly bearing: upon that most important topic of farm life has been 
heard. Now it seems to me that the farm is the ideal spot on which to build 
a home, just ar the broad spreading elm, oak or maple is tiie most fitting 
place for nestling birds. And while I might speak enthusiastically of the 
poetical and artistic side of farm life, I have no wish to dwell on these 
phases, because I sincerely believe that if we give careful thought and atten« 
tion to the little practical things that have so weighty an innaenee on the 
happiness and comfort of our loved ones, the aesthetic features will soon fol- 
low, on the same principle as "look after the pennies and the dollars will 
looK after themselves.'' 

— 5P 
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It is an undeniable faet that the most of ns put too mnoh labor and not 
enouifh sentiment into our lives. We look upon endearing: words and gentle, 
thoughtful courtesies used in the family oircle as supernuous to every day 
life and praotioe, when, if rightly applied, they prove a healing balm for 
tired bodies as well as bruised hearts. We count our cattle and reckon their 
money value before we consider their keeping and development as a sacred 
trust. We measure our grand old forest trees oy the cord and cooly estimate 
the gain by their ruthless destruction, rather than bend our heads in awe be- 
fore the mysteries of nature's greatness. Familiarity has bred contempt and 
one of the finest attributes of human nature, that of appreciation, has been 
starved and dwarfed by a surfeit of blessings. 

In passing through the country one may see from the car window many a 
weather beaten farm house with not a tree, vine or shrub to mark it as the 
home of refined, interested people. The door yard will be untidy and littered 
with unsightly objects, the outbuildings filthy and the cattle scrawny and 
wild-eyeo; farm implements carelessly left unprotected from sun and rain in 
field or yard. Can one wonder that such a picture does not prove alluring, 
and that such a dwelling passes for no more than a shelter, even to a farm 
born generation whose tendency to discontent is frequently encouraged, 
rather than uprooted, by the methods and teachings of slovenly short-sighted 
parentst 

A pathetic wail has gone forth throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, "What can we do to keep the boys on the farmt" Before attempting 
to answer, may I ask what we have ever done to make farm life congeniu 
and attractive to our young peoplet Have they ever heard aught from us of 
a laudatory nature concerning our callingt Have not we farmers placed a 
stigma on our own oceupationby holding up the defects instead of the praise- 
worthy qualities, by impressing upon the young minds the idea that farm life 
and labor was degrading ; that there was neither profit nor satisfaction in 
the business and that in the nearby or distant city could be found more re- 
spectable and attractive modes of earning a competencet Yes we have woe- 
fully belittled our own calling in an attempt to magnify the greatness of 
others. In a mudling self abnegation, we have said to our children, **Our 
lives have necessarily been lives of self-denial and drudgery. We will still 
work our fingers to the bone that you, who are too good for this labor, may 
have the advantages of broader education. John shall be a lawyer, a doctor 
or merchant and with good clothes and polished manners, occupy a higher 
position in the esteem of his fellow man." 

In planning for an ennobling mental and physical development why not 
educate John in the same line of business his fatner has foUowedt Let him 
1(0 forth and study the improved methods of agriculture that with his prac- 
tical training and newly acquired knowledge ne may help the old farm to 
keep pace with modern science and skill. Teach him there is no more digni- 
fied, honorable or wholesome way of earning a livlihood than by forming a 
partnership with the forces of nature. Do not hold up before his young eyes 
the almighty dollar as a scale by which to measure the length and breadth of 
success. Impress upon his youthful mind that the results of conscientious 
thought and toil will daily gain in force and infiuence while the minted coin 
diminishes in value by constant circulation. 

Mary shall be given accomplishments. She shall be taught music, paint- 
ing and art needlework in order to make her so attractive that she may marry 
well. What is the meaning of marrying wellt Is it to i^ive our daughter to 
the dissipated son of some rich man who is eagerly waiting for his father's 
death that he may spend in riotous living the money accumulated in a life- 
time of labor; that by neglect and indifference he may break her heart and 
ruin her lifet 

Is it for this that we toil and save and schemet When a little sirl I used to 
diligently copy after a form written by my teacher **Be good ana you will be 
happy." No doubt many mothers and fathers schooled in that day faithfully 
traced the same lines and do you know, I believe it is owing to that senti- 
ment that w€j have made this great mistake. We thought if we sent our chil- 
dren to church and Sunday school, if we prayed over them and devoted our 
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liyes to what we believed to be their best interests, we were oarefolly follow^ 
ing oat the instmctions of our early training, and we never questioned the 
wisdom of the motto that to ns had beoome a Taw. And yet, it was a big mis- 
take, what should have been written is, **Be useful and you will be happy." 
That is a sentiment we may safely hand down through the ages. 

Let us teaoh our ehildren by both preeept and example the true dignity of 
labor. Let us teaoh them that no honest work is degrading, that tne only 
disffraee is the manner in which it is performed. Let us teaoh them to love 
ana revere the farm and farm life; that their hearts should ever be filled with 
gratitude to God that he has given them broad acres rather than a tiny patch 
of ground; that he has entrusted His lowly creatures to their care and that 
they may with earnest solicitude study so well the requirements of this great 
trust that when an accounting shall be called for the response will eagerly be : 

Here are the talents, Lord Thou gavest me, 

Not idly hidden in the earth away. 
But scattered o'er the broad and sun flecked lea 

To grow in beauty's strength from day to day. 
These soft eyed kine entrusted to my care 

To lead with love, not by the flammg sword, 
I bring with faith that Thou wilt deem them fair. 

All, all are Thine and I thy herdsman. Lord. 

Either by design or unconsciously we have held up a wrong standard for 
our loved ones to follow. We have taught ihem to regard money and posi- 
tion above character and worth. We weak, foolish and ambitious mothers in 
our desire to uplift our daughters in the esteem of a frivolous -society, have 
stamped upon their childish, impressionable minds the belief that the prac- 
tical duties of home- making, the things that represent so much in the welfare 
and comfort of our dear ones, are beneath the best efforts of an intelligent 
and self-respecting woman. 

Why, it is the heaven born mission of woman to be a home-maker. From 
the time as a wee toddling girlie she hugs her dollies and plays at house- 
keeping with bits of broken china, the home-making trait is strong within 
her, and if we succeed in diverting her natural instinct we will have blotted 
out the sweetest, most lovable and noblest characteristic God has given to 
woman. Let us teach her that if she possesses the dignity of self-respect, 
others will resi>eot her. Let us hold up the high ideals of thoroughness, sys- 
tem and order in the curriculum of exalted home-makin/?. Let us teach her 
that there is an art and science in cookery, dish-washing and scrubbing. 
Don't say '*Mary I'll wa^k the dishes, it will make your hands coarse and 
red. Ton go and practice, I'll attend to the kitchen." Teach her the neatest 
and most thorough wav to do the work. Why, do you know, there is not 
one woman in 50 who knows how to properly wash dishes. 

Let her feel that you depend upon her assistance. Let her see that you 
take pride and pleasure in your kitchen and utensils best suited to the con- 
venience of doin^ superior work. An ample sized and well made dish pan 
is more to be desired than a plush album in the parlor. Don't say, *'Mary 
go and dress up. Some one may come in and it won't do to let them see you 
in your working clothes." Teach her to look tidy at all times; that she is as 
much a ladv in print as in silk; to meet company without embarrassment, 
even though she holds a scrubbing brush in ner hands and her sieves are 
rolled to tne shoulder. Teach her it is far better to dam a stocking neatly 
than to injure her eyesight making fancv work. In short teach her so thor- 
oughly and well the practical accomplishments that rightfully belong to the 
higher education of the housewife^ that she will prove a blessing and help- 
meet to the fortunate man, be he rich or poor, whose name she may some day 
bear. In this way we may build a substantial foundation for her future hap- 
piness. 

Supposing an architect was to erect a beautiful palace by beginning at the 
cupola, adding ornamental bay windows with elaborate nla(?ree work here 
and there, and then place the structure on posts, no foundation to this mag- 
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nifleenee. The result is quite apparent. He wonld receive and deserve the 
scathing criticism of those who passed by. Undonbtedly they would remark: 
**Iiook at all that filacree nonsense and no foundation. Surely the builder 
had more ambition than sense." Let us first build a solid foundation for 
her future usefulness as a home-maker and then add the less essential fea- 
tures of music and art to her education. What is educationt Is it a little 
book learniniirtoo often acquired at the expense of hand and heartY The 
best and truest education is the knowledsre gained where heart and hand 
and heart and brain have been developea in unison and such wisdom used 
for the benefit of ail mankind. We are ridinur our educational hobby too 
fast and the unmistakable wood is exposed every time the lash of progress 
chips from its fiank the gaudily painted dapples. 

Let us turn back the hand of time and more carefully regulate the pendu- 
lum. Tes, even to the days of our great grandmothers, if need be, to an age 
when women baked and brewed, spun and wove, cooked and sewed and did 
not lose cast by doing cheerfully and faithfully the manifold duties that by 
right of dower fell to the mistress of a home and family. 

A little more than a year ago it was my good fortune to be installed for a 
few weeks in one of those dear old New England homes. My room was pic- 
turesque in the qaaintness of furnishings oelonging to a by- gone period. 
The bed linen was exquisite with needlework ana on inquiry I learned that 
it had been a part of the maker^s wedding outfit. And although the hands 
that had set each stitch with such exact precision had been folded beneath 
the Green Mountain turf for more than half a century, one might still read 
in this damty handiwork the character of a refined, gentle and lovable wo- 
man who had nobly filled the niche in which her devoted family had en- 
shrined her as a home-maker. 

Why not take pride in handing down from generation to generation this 
womajily accomplishment that the exquisite needle work of our ancestors, 
the hemming, felling and stitching, may not become a lost art. 

Yes, let us raise a few generations of home-makers, rather than the strong 
minded, ambitious self-supporting girls, who in the hand to hand struggle 
of bread winning become neart nardened and aggressive. Look out for 
number one is the precept laid down for them to follow, and by so doing 
they grow skeptical and selfish. Look out for the welfare and comfort of 
those about yen and take no thought as to the fate of number one is the 
counsel that will come from the gentle heart and lips of a wise mother. Why, 
it is like looking into a mirror, what you give to others will auiokly reflect. 
Ko, she need not look out for number one, let her best efforts oe used for the 
betterment of he dear ones, and I promise your number one will in no wise 
suffer. 

A quarter of a century ago it was not unusual to see brides of 16 and 17 
years. And while today we have just as sweet, just as lovable and attractive 
girls, you may find many at 28 and 30 who have never received a proposal. 
Why IS itt 

Well, in spoiling our daughters we have also harmed our sons. We have 
taught them to admire the stylishly dressed girl; the girl with a few super- 
ficial accomplishments, who oftimes in a longing for luxuries beyond her 
means grows restless and discontented. The average young man who must 
make his own way in the world quickly arrives at the conclusion that without 
an abundance of money or hi^h social position it would be utter folly to at- 
tempt to make such a girl satisfied and happv* Therefore, be assumes an 
indifferent air; talks lightly of matrimony; has it understood that he is not a 
marrying man althougn fond of woman's society. The money that he might 
have put by for the purpose of building a modest home is used selfishly and 
extravagantly in an attempt to keep up an appearance of social standing. 
He cultivates an egotistical belief that all the young women of his acquaint- 
ance must regret his determination to be a lifelong bachelor. One evening 
he will favor Mary with his company. He will explain that Mary is a de- 
lightful companion. She can play rag music and sing coon songs too cute 
for anything. The next evening he will devote his time to Kate. She is 
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a deiiffhtfaUy sweet and dinrnifled girl, i>lays the mandolin and talks enter- 
tainingly of prehistoric art. Yes, she is pei^eotly charming. Bat, after 
sober reflection he doesn't care to risk injuring his digestion by eating the 
cooking of either of these girls. 

Now, girls I am going to tell yon in strict confidence how to get a good 
sensiblelinsband and then, if he prove worth the effort, how to keep him 
constant and eontent thronghout all time, for the saddest thing in the world 
is, when a woman has once won the love and respect of a gooaman, to hare 
it slip away from her through either her own carelessness or ignorance. 

First of all, lay well the foundation of a perfect homemaker by learning to 
be a good cook, a systematic and tidy housekeeper, an excellent needle 
woaan who understands the art of darning and mending for **A dollar saved 
is a dollar earned," and by pamstaking care in this direction you may almost 
double a man's income. When you feel yourself so thoroughly proficient in 
these accomplishments that you may unhesitatingly take your place beside the 
man you love as his helpmeet to encourage and assist him on the road to 
greatness and prosperity, you stand ready to fill the sacred mission for which 
you were intended. 

Now, did you ever see a man catch a coltY He puts some oats in a little 
pan and goes to the field where he stands quietly and shakes the pan until 
the colt hears the rattle of the oats and comes prancing up. But the man 
never runs after the colt, and don't you ever run after a man. When the 
colt becomes interested in the oats the man slips the halter over its head and 
leads it away. But sometimes, even after the halter is safely fastened the 
colt will rear and plunge and if the man does not hold firmly to the strap it 
will break away and the task of bringing him back will be more difficult 
than before. 

Now, put these housewifery attractions in a pan as it were, and while 
standing in your father's doorway shake the pan— (the safest place a young 
girl ever stood is under the shelter of her father's roof). The ^oung man 
will hear the tinkle, for the novel sound will echo far and wide. Such 
rumors as Mary Jones is a remarkable girl, such agreeable manners, such a 
model housekeeper; a wonderful help to her mother; why her parents 
•ouldn't do without her, will go fioating through the air, and men are queer 
oreatures, whenever they hear that someone has something that they cannot 
spare they're bound to possess it. And in all probability more than one 
young man will have a longing to claim for his wife so capable a companion 
as Maiy Jones. 

Now, should a young man come whose love you cannot return, remember 
that in tendering you his heart and name he has offered you the greatest 
honor a good man can confer upon a woman. If you do not love him, do not 
lower yourself in his estimation by refusing him and then goinff about say- 
ing, "I could have married John Smith buF I didn't want nimj' Let your 
lips be sealed, regard his confidence as sacred, for if you do not love him 
you can at least re8|>ect him, and never for a moment let him feel that he 
Las made a mistake in thinkiug you worthy of honorabte love. But when 
the right one comes, the one you can gladly say you will "love, honor and 
obey'' there will be no fear of poverty. If you are a true type of American 
womanhood, you will staunchly and proudly take your place by his side^ feel- 
ing it a privilege to be in every sense the helpmate that may nobly win the 
right to receive a royal share of credit for his ultimate success. 

Some, many, think that in order to have an attractive home it will require 
a large outlay for a suitable building and the necessary furnishings. Don't 
make a mistake. The most beautiful home I was ever in was a little losr 
house of but one room and a shed. It was so exquisitely clean, and after all 
true elegance is thorough cleanliness. Fifty dollars would have bought 
every bit of furniture it contained, including the bed and cook stove, and 
yet it was amply furnished; the most artistically fitted up home I have ever 
seen. Every article was for use and was held dear from association. The 
floor was scrubbed white so that no one would have ventured to step within 
until he had flrst wiped his feet on the husk mat that Margaret had woven 
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irith her own hands. There was a braided mff npon the floor, and an old- 
fashioned rocker with a feather cushion. On the httle loff window sill was a 
pot of plants that Margaret had brought from her eastern home and the 
snowy mnslin curtains were bits of her wedding dress. There was a cherry 
picture on the wall and a mending basket that gave an added charm to the 
room. 

I don't believe that John ever put on a pair of socks that had not been 
darned with ail the painstaking care given to the finest embroidery. There 
was a little pine table, so fair and spotless that I used to wonder if it would 
melt away into fairyland should I put my childish fioger on it. And above 
the table were some little shelves— put there by John— to hold the few dishes 
they owned. Do you think Margaret carelessly dumped those dishes in a 
pan and hastily banged them about regardless of nios or crackt No, she 
handled them with tender care. She was John's faithful, loving wife and 
well knew they aould not afford to waste money replacing things oroken by 
carelessness. Nor did she wish to see their table, however plain, made 
poorer or unsightly by chipped and blemished ware. 

And there was dainty refined Margaret and sturdy John, who had in no 
wise ceased to be a lover while bearing the title of husband. Yes, it was the 
most beautiful home I have ever seen, for it contained the necessary elements 
to make it such. There was cleanliness, system and order. There was un- 
selfishness, contentment and love. What more do you wantt With these 
elements you can make an acceptable home out of a dry goods box. I have 
since been in a number of beautiful dwellings where there was marble and 
tiling, elaborately carved wood and artistic frescoing, antique rugs and luxu- 
rious furnishings, rich draperies and magnificent paintings, rare bric-a brae 
and exquisite statuary, but I have never been in a home that left so marked 
an impression upon mjr heart and brain as did that little pioneer hut en the 
oorder of an Iowa prairie. 

In furnishing a home we farm women too often seek to imitate a style 
quite unsuited to our conditions and surroundings. For instance, the large, 
heavy carpets, that in the city would be sent away to be cleaned, would prove 
a formidable tftx on woman's strength, and it would indeed be a brave house- 
wife whose courage would admit of asking assistance from the men during 
the stress of spring work. Hardwood and painted floors with rugs of a size 
easily handled are more in keepirg with farm conditions. Deeply tufted up- 
holstered sofas and chairs will require a vast amount of time and patience to 
keep in a pleasing state of freshness while easy chairs mith movable cushions 
are more inviting and require far less attention. Good books and pictures 
will be the flrst consideration in a cultured home, and the occasional pur- 
diase of a thoughtfully selected volume is a wise and profitable investment. 
A well- ventilated sleeping room, provided with the customary toilet necessi- 
ties with a simple iron bedstead and roomy washstand is more desirable than 
a stuffy apartment containinfjp a massive set and a shortage of towels and 
soap. If comfort and convenience be considered paramount to magnificenee, 
we will make fewer mistakes in selecting our furnishings. 

When one possesses a husband and home, she should bear in mind that it 
matters not how glowing a fire one may kindle, that, if it would be kept 
burning, fuel must be added from time to time. And so it is with the fires of 
love. If treated with indifference and neglect they will soon smoulder to 
ashes. 

Therefore, if you are a wise woman you will from the start plan a practical 
course by recognising the fact that no man is an angel, consequently do not 
expeet too much. And if jrou would make his home attractive more than any 
other place look well to his physical comfort. See that his meals are care- 
fully prepared and served on time. Ton know you deceived him when ^ou 
made him think you the dearest, sweetest girl on earth. Now keep up the 
delusion. Never let him suspect that you are not. I have seen lust an ordi- 
nary little woman, who didn't know much, (you don't have to know much, 
men, as a rule, are content to know it all) fool her husband for 30 years and 
even longer, and he'd never found out that she wasn't the sweetest, smart- 
est and most lovable woman in the world. 
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I have actnally known a woman of this kind to jnye her husband so good 
an impression of the sex, that if he lost one wue he wouldn't hesitate to 
marry again. Ton can do this if yon only try, why, yon can wind a man 
aronnd your little finger and he'll never be the wiser. Men are dependent 
ereatnres. Did you ever see one with a missing button or' something gone 
wrong with his suspenderst "He'll go calling through the house. '*Momer, 
Mury come quick, I've lost a button!" Now's the opportunity to show 
him you're the most wonderful women on earth, for whenever a man sees 
another do something he ean't do, he thinks it marvelous. Put on your thim- 
ble and sew that button good and firm, while you casually remark that you 
don't know how he ever managed to get along without von. And he'll won- 
der ^at he ever did. 0, you can foolthem in a hundrea loving little ways. 
Men like petting and many of them have been used to it, for if there is any- 
thing dearer to a mother's heart than her girls, it's her boys. 

If you are a wise woman you'll never let him miss his mother's sympathetic 
encouragement and approval. Remember that what is for his interest is for 
yours, and that he can work better and harder when he hears your cheery 
words of approbation ringing in his ears and knows he will be welcomed by 
your happy smile. 

Make yourself a necessity to him and take advantajreof his every weakness. 
Men are conspicuously vain. Why, a woman's vanity is nothing compared 
to that of man. Praise his every commendable effort. It will spur him on to 
mater achievements. Go out to the barn and show an interest in the cattle. 
Commend his manner of feedinp: pigs. J0II7 him up a bit by drawing flat- 
tering comparisons between his and his neighbor's methods. Tes, take a 
loving interest in everything on the farm. The bams will be sweeter and 
deaner by your presence; the cows will be more tenderly cared for and you 
will be so nch in joy that a more sordid ambition will be forgotten. 

But there are three things you must not do if you would keep your hus- 
band's love and respect. Ton must not complain, you must not find fault 
and you must not nag him. If you have a tnfiing headache never say, just 
as he is starting to his work, **John I don't feel well." It will put a damper 
on his best efforts. Women were born to make believe and you can smile 
even if you are not feeling quite right, until he has left the house. Then if 
it is any benefit to yourself do yourself up in camphor and groan to your 
heart's content. Iff^you are really ill go to bed and call a doctor and you will 
then blow the sweetness of a tender sympathy. John will exclaim: '* Bless 
ate the dear little woman must be sick for she never complains," and he will 
undoubtedly do all in his power to restore you to health. 

And do not find fault when he is making every effort to succeed. Do not 
paralyze his ambition by saying: * 'John, I was over at neiffhbor Smith's 
and tney have got a new carpet and a rocking chair and a picture and are 

King to have tneir parlor newly papered, and I do not see why we cannot 
ve such things. We are just as good and I work just as hard as Mrs. 
Smith. There must be something wroog with your management; I don't 
think you are very ambitious." O, if you value your happiness don't do it. 
Can't you see you are pushing him away from you. Never for a moment let 
your husband see that you have lost faith in his abilitv. Though he fail in 
many schemes, encourage him to try again. Though ail the world loses con- 
fidence in him, if he is an honorable man, never let him know that you are 
disappointed or that your trust has wavered. 

I'll tell you what to do. Put your arm around his neck and sav cheerily: 
''John, dear, do you know what those foolish Smiths have donef They've 
bought a carpet and a patent rocker and a lot of truck and now they will 
have to care for it. I'm so thankful we have more sense. When we have 
money to pay for such trash we will buy a cow." Ton may punctuate this 
with Kisses if you like and John will thmk was there ever on earth such an- 
other sensible little body. 0, you can fool them to the end, if you only 
understand your business. 

And, above all, don't nag. A constant nagging will break the spirit of any 
man. Ton may have a temper (some women acquire one by inheritance) 
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but you never allow him to see the ugly side of it before yon are married, 
and don't do it now« If yon feel yon mnst griyeyent to it, wait till he is gone, 
then grit yoar teeth, take a good solid chair and shaike it fnrioasly. Yon ean 
make belieye it's John and no harm will come to the delnsion yonr hnsband 
is labdring under. John, all unconscious, will yery likely be heard bragging 
about the eyen disposition of his wife. Still, if you are unable to control 
your temper, if you must giye John a piece of your mind, haye it out in a 
hand to hand conflict if need be. It may clear the atmosphere like a thunder 
storm. Still, I wouldn't adyise it, but its better than nagging. Whateyer 
you do, don't nag. 

The usual monotonous round of indoor work is broken all to smithereens 
by the occasional appearance of one or more guests, for while some town- 
bred people shrink from the responsibility incident to rural life, they are not 
unmindful of its summertime attractions. And when spring buds and blooms 
are beokoning in tantalizing fascination the temptation to make a raid on 
some nearby farm house becomes so irresistable that a cherry yoice will be 
heard calling to a neighbor: **It's a loyely day. Don't you want to take a 
driye into the ' '' * .. - .. . «. . 

farmers, but 
obscure an ac< 

sheep and chickens. Don't you 
are a stranger. They'll be tickled to death to see us. "bring the children 
and we'll haye a flue time." Did you eyer, rieht in the midst of house clean- 
ing, when you were struggling to gain time oy haying a picked up dinner, 
look out and see a load of jolly, daintily dressed city people driye up to your 
doorY Did youY And did you wring your hands in despair at the meagemess 
of the family larder as it flashed through your startled braiuY No pie, no 
oake, no seasonable delicacy on hand, and then go forth hospitably to meet 
them and say *'I'm so glad to see you," and at me same time feeling your- 
self the old hypocrite that you so heartily despiseY 

Now I befi[ of you don't put those people in a stuffy parlor and offer them 
amusement in the shape of the family album. They don't care a rap for the 
pictured faces of *'your sisters, your oonsins or your aunts." They may take 
a passing interest in the yeil-decked bride or the chubby infant, but it won't 
add to their good opinion of the restful side of farm life to haye you rush to 
the kitchen and baking and stewing until your strength is exhausted and 
your neryes all aquiyer. Don't let them carry back to their home in the city 
the impression that you are an ignorant drud^ whose sole conception of 
hospitality is an oyerloaded table and an apologizing hostess. 

There are refined, thoughtful people, who liye in cities, who do not come to 
you for a meal. They can buy that. But they do come longingly to the 
farm for what is priceless. They come for the peace and quiet and rest and 
comfort that country life affords. They come to fill their weakened lungs 
with that rare oxygen of which we haye so much to spare. They come to be 
in closer touch with Mother Nature and to lay their weary heads upon her 
soothing bosom, to learn something of her wondrous secrets and for a time to 
break loose from the galling chains of formality. 

Now don't giye them the idea that farm life dwarfs the intellect. Greet 
them with a cordial welcome. Let them see that while you may know naught 
of the latest social fads you are quite familiar with eyery phase ofyour call- 
ing. Giye them a part of yourself and a share of your wisdom. Take them 
to your dean barns, show them your gentle cattle and call their attention to 
the indiyidual merite of your stock. Ton may be able to quite astonish them 
with the gNbness by which you can tabulate the pedigree of a fayorite cow. 
Haye a dignity and pride that will senre to point to the uplifting character 
and attractive features of your profession rather than assume a li^aring that 
will tend to accent its defeote. 

If you are the good housewife you should be, your bread and butter will 
be wholesome ana palatable. If you haye tea and coffee well and good, if 
not, perhaps you haye milk, in case of a shortage in this liquid there is water. 
Your table should at all times be clean and it will require but a moment to 
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lay the extra plates. Now ring the bell or blow the dinner horn; oall in the 
men. It will not be neeoessary to offer an explanation for having ^oor help 
eat at the same table. Yonr gnests will readily understand that it is your 
usual eustom, and one best suited to your conditions. Have a dignity and 
manner of your own and it will be respected, Do not strive to imitate ways 
unsuited to your means or mode of life. 

Tet. I have known of oases where fathers and mothers had toiled and saved 
and planned all the best of their lives in order to give their children advan- 
tages of which they themselves had been denied. They had sent them to 
academy or college to obtain the education that should prove a potent pass* 
pMort to the esteem of all men, and these young people had returned vainglo- 
rious enouffh to feel the knowledge acquired had raised them superior to 
those who through long years of self-denial had made this educational train- 
ing possible. 




breaches of etiquette are mere trifles compared to the 
sneaking ingratitude of a nature that would postpone a father's meal in order 
to cater to the good will of a stranger. 

Now is the time to show father the true value of a creditable education. 
Let him see that the monev obtained by many sacrifices on his part was not 
misapplied; that it has helped to make a man of you and not a contemptible 
snob. Place him at the head of the table with the unmistakable air, you are 
honored today by being permitted to eat with my father. 

The man or woman, young or old, who is too good to sit at father's table 
and eat father's bread in father's house and in his company is not the {person 
for you to cultivate. Cut the acquaintance at once and let your aim in life 
be to move in a better grade of society. It may be your father's clothes are 
not of the latest cut, possibly they are sunbleached and shiny at the seams. 
Still if you will stop to think he may have been so occupied in his efforts to 

gay the bills for your improvement that there was little time for thought of 
is own apparel. Remember this and that your filial obligation is a lasting debt 
of gratitude. See that it is paid in full and with usury, for if his own son 
does not show him deference you cannot expect others to do so. 

The progressive farmer of today needs no urging to supply his family with 
abundant and suitable readiuff matter, therefore, the countir woman may be 
as well-informed on both foreign and domestic subjects as one who resides in 
the city, and with the helpful influence of natural surroundings there is no 
reason why the home of the farm may not become a veritable paradise. 

While the task of home-making is more generally supposed to devolve on 
the woman of a family, each member, great or small, should bear a responsi- 
bility and take both interest and action in preserving the dignity of home 
life, be it lowly or grand. Some men are utterly unconscious of the fact that 
they have formed an entirely erroneous idea of woman and her claims upon 
them. They are unable to comprehend the real nature and characteristics of 
the true type of an intelligent, refined woman. They do not know how to 
draw out and develop her finest qualities any better than some farmers un- 
derstand managing a dairy cow to obtain best results. 

They are laboring under the impression that all women are vain, frivolous, 
irresponsible creatures that should be firmly held in subjection; that if a man 
is unable to provide one with fine clothes, jewelry and social amusement she 
will soon become discontented and wretched. A greater mistake was never 
made. The real woman doesn't care for fine clothes, jewelry or social posi- 
tion. If she favors them it is only because she believes such adornment and 
position will make her more pleasing in the eyes of the man she loves. 
Women were bom to make believe, and I have known them to serenely smile 
while their hearts were breaking. No, she does not hinge her happiness on 
luxurious raiment. If she cannot command something oetter she'D take it. 
just as a starving cow will eat straw when she can't get hay, but she'll not 
thrive and develop all the tender possibilities that lie within the fertile soil of 
a glorious nature. 
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What she does desire above all things is appreciation, love and petting. It 
doesn't cost anything. She'll never tell yon for the woman I have in mind 
is too prond to oeg ror what rightfully belongs to her. When you have taken 
this girl to share yonr fortune of either weal or woe^ when you, by your pro- 
testations of love and fidelity, have severed the ties that bound her to the 
home of her girlhood, when she has willingly forsaken father and mother to 
cling only unto you make it your lifelong study and duty to see that she 
never has cause to regret the step that you are responsible for her having 
taken. 

Be patient. Remember that heretofore she has leaned upon the counsel and 
encouragement of her mother and now she is called upon to exercise her own 
judgment and skill. She'll make mistakes, she wouldn't be human if she 
didn't. Commend her every effort, even if the result fall short. Let her see 
that you have faith in her ability to accomplish all things and she'll not dis- 
appoint you. Tell her she is the neatest, most orderlv little housekeeper in 
the country, and you are proud to have the neighbors go through her kitchen. 
She'll not fail you. Tell her if she keeps improving she will beat your 
mother cooking. Why, man alive, she'll do it every time. Ton don't know of 
the qualities to be brought out and emphasized with a little judicious praise. 
Save her strength, because an ambitious little woman will place no limit 
on her endurance when she is bidding for the approval of the man she loves. 
Keep a watchful eye on her that she may not overtax her energy and if you 
cannot afford help there are numerous ways in which you may render valu- 
able assistance about the house. 

See to it that she has an income or allowance that is quite her own and for 
which she need render no account. Let her feel that you would gladly pro- 
vide her with every luxury if it were within your power. Give her the chickens 
— ^you'll have a better fiock of fowls^and see that she has the proper place 
and the needed assistance to enable her to show her skill and busmess ability 
in their management. Say to her: **The money you get from this source 
shall be yours without question." Tou'll find it will pay you well, for when 
taxes are due or you want to cancel a note, you won't have to go to the bank, 
you can borrow of your wife— she'll have it saved. 

No, women are not the extravagant creatures some men think them. Give 
her your confidence and let her feel the blessing of your unbounded trust. 
Say to her: *'Here is the pocket book. There are such and such paymenta 
to meet, you know what we can afford as well as I; use the money as you 
think best." This liberty and confidence will be its safest guard, she will 
never touch it without first consulting you. You'll find it all there and she 
will cheerfully make over her old dresses and trim her bonnets, year after 
year, until you begin to admire the more up-to-date clothes of some other 
woman. 

Don't say mv farm. This is a partnership affair and the proper term is 
our farm. Ask her advice on all business matters. If you don't see fit to 
follow her suggestions explain your objections and she'll be satisfied. Let 
her be thouroughly conversant with your business methods, then if you leave 
her unprotected, sue will be less liable to fall a victim in the toils of un- 
scrupulous estate adjusters. 

Don't go about with your life shut and your mind occupied on matters 
too weighty for her comprehension. If she timidly calls your attention to the 
merits of some new dish or improvement, don't carelessly say: '*0, it's all 
right, if it wasn't you'd hear from me." Such comments will crush the 
spirit and ambition in any woman. 

Don't take it for granted that she knows you love her. tell her so. I'll 
give you a ration. Tell her three times a day that yon love ner— no roughage 
m this if you please. Don*t teU her in an indifferent way. You know how 
you said it the first time, now repeat it with renewed tenderness. Three 
times a day is not too often and many women can assimilate to advantage a 
mudh heavier ration. Don't be afraid to use endearing terms, have a pet 
name for her and call her girl even if she is 60 or older. Touth and age are 
the times when love is best appreciated. 
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Don't oomplain that women fade and that the Btylish, lively prl is too 
<Kften apt to cfnange into a morose, common- plaoe matron, for it hes within 
yonr power to prevent this transformation. A woman's heart is a strani^e 
oreation; it is a sensitive plant that sends out tiny, olin(pnff tendrils, and if 
thev come in contact with a cold, unresponsive Darrier, they will turn and 
seek substance elsewhere. 

Sometimes she will transfer to her children the love and devotioi that 
would have been gladly given to her husband had she met with encourage- 
ment. Again the better part of her affectionate nature is bestowed upon 
olubs, charity work, educational aims or ambitious schemes. Sometimes Sa- 
tan, in the guise of one who understands her nature, offers a glittering imita- 
tion of the more substantial love she craves, and if she has been taught to 
regard indolence and luxury above honor and industry, her situation is in- 
deed a perilous one; but if from childhood she has been trained in a belief 
that humble duty conscientiously performed may bring greater reward and 
joy than a realized ambition, she stands serene and safe. 

So long as she has the assurance of her husband's love and confidence she 
will never grow old or discontented. Tall sons and daughters, ^fes, and tiny 
grandchildren may mark the profi^ess of years, but she, living m an atmos- 
phere of love and appreciation, will remain forever young and attractive. 

0, if we will but cultivate these little, tender courtesies as painstakingly a^ 
we do our grains and grasses! If we will by daily effort and example sow 
the fertile seeds of a spirit of industry and sincerity and appreciation in the 
minds and hearts of our little ones, we shall have dowered them with a 
higher education and a far more valuable legacy than lands and gold, for we 
wm then surely find that all of earth and the greater part of heaven is cen- 
tered right in that little spot called home. 

Chairman — The next number on our program is a vooal boIo by 
Miss Lizzie Baldwin. 

Chairman — It is quite unneoessary for me to tell this audience of 
Prof. Eugene Davenport and what he is doing in the College of Ag- 
rioulture of the State University, but I am very glad to say he is 
with us and will talk to us on ''The Work of the Experiment Station 
and the College of Agrioulture." 

Ths Work akd Nsads of thi Agricultural Collegb and Experdient 

Station. 

By Prof. Bngena Davenport Dean of the College and Director of the Experiment Station. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— Two years ajj^o the aipricultural 
associations of the State united is asking: the appropriation of State funds 
for the purpose of conducting investigations into some of the leadiujf agri- 
cultural conditions and probleins of Illinois with a view to developing: the 
affrioultural possibilities of the State. Seventv thousand dollars were asked — 
tS,000 for live stock investigations, $10,000 for com investigations, $10,000 
for soil investigations, $10,000 for orchard investigations, $10,000 for dairy 
investigations, and $6,000 for sugar beet investigations. 

Fifty- four thousand dollars were appropriated, the live stock section suffer 
ing a reduction to $15,000, the dairy section to $6,000, and the sugar beet 
section to $3,000. 

The investigations were undertaken at once and have proceeded strongly, 
except that in those sections offering reduction the experiments have been 
greatly hampered and necessarily confined to narrower lines than would 
otherwise have been necessary. 

This was good legislation, and the results achieved and in immediate 
prospect have been so satisfactory and so manifestly beneficial to the agri- 
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onltnral interests of the State and the need of increased instmction has be- 
come 80 evident that the same associations have aurain united and are asking 
that even InrgBt amonts of State funds be devoted to the business of investi- 
gation and instruction in agriculture. 

Accordingly a bill has been prepared and is before the General Assemby. 
This bill is the lineal descendant of House Bill **315" of two years ago, and 
differs from it in but few particulars. 

NEW FKATURBS OF THE ▲SSOOIATIONS' BILL. 

This new bill differs from the old one in five particulars, as follows: 

1. The live stock section is exactly the same as before as the amount, viz. : 
t25,000, and differs only in the fact that it must all be devoted to investiga- 
tion. 

2. The dairy section is increased from $10,000.00 to $15,000.00 with a 
special mention of *' field work." 

3. The ioil section is increased from $10,000.00 to $25,000.00 in order to 
cover the State more rapidly. 

4. A poultry section at $5,000.00 is added. 

5. A college and equipment section at $60,000.00 s added. 

All other sections, viz: com, orchard and sugar beet, remain as before. 

BBASONS FOB CHANGES IN THE NEW BILL. 

1. The Live Stock Section—This amount stands as before, at $25,000.00, 
all of which is to be used for investigation. The old bill provided that a por- 
tion of these ifunds should be used for maintenance of specimens for the pur- 
pose of instructien. But the item was cut to $10,000.00 and it was found 
that, in order to do good work in investigation, but a small amount could be 
used for any other purpose, and that even then but limited investigations 
could be undertaken. 

Accordingly the experiments were confined almost exclusively to beef 
alone. The work has been of the hijphest order, and has been vouched for 
by the advisory committee of the Live Stock Association, but it has been 
necessary to ignore very large and important live stocks interests. 

There are but two alternatives— to use a full $25,000.00 in investigation or 
else limit the work to a single live stoek interest, which is manifestly 
impolitic and unwise, if not unfair. All investigation is tremendously costly, 
and that of live stock particularly so. 

The question is often asked: '*Can you not feed cattle so as to make 
something, and do you need much money except to start withY" 

The answer to this question, for it is an honest one, is: '*Yes, we can feed 
cattle so as to mdce money on them, but these are not the methods that need 
investigation.*' 

Any and all questions that can be settled without sacrificing the profits of 
feeding should oe settled by the individual farmers themselves, and not at 
public expense. 

The station is not organized to make money for the State. The State does 
not miJce its money through the State I institutions. It makes its money by 
taxing private enterprises, first for protection and afterward for their de- 
velopment, and the State has no rif^ht to undertake at public expense ques- 
tions that can be settled by individual enterprise simply because they are 
comparatively cheap. That would be indeed a waste of public money. 

This is what makes such work expensive— costly apparatus and equipment 
in order to control conditions, and expensive men to guard the progress of 
the work and control the publication of conclusions. 
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Trae, there are large receipts when cattle are sold. It is also true that 
some have been fed at a profit, but in most cases, if the experiment is valu- 
able, others have been fed at a loss, and in all cases the expenses of feeding 
is a small part of the total cost. The work, therefore, cannot be conducted 
on receipts. 

Hasty work at the hands of inexperienced men is not to be thonght of. It 
is clearly a waste of public money, and what is even worse, perhaps it will 
lead to the waste of more money whenever farmers attempt to follow the lead 
of supposed results, in which case the appropriations damage instead of sus- 
tain the interest they were designed to develop. 

The amount asked for is the minimum that will permit good work in the 
diiferent lines of live stock industry. If it is cut. then the work must be 
confined to a narrow range, for poor work is not to be considered. 

2. The Dairy Seetion— Last session this fund was cut to $5,000.00, and the 
attempt to carnr on really valuable work and at the same time show results 
has b^n fraught with the greatest difficulty. 

A man has been kept constantly in the field in the districts of the northern 
part of the State, and this has been held to be so valuable that the associa* 
tion made an additional asking above that of two years ago in order that this 
work might be extended, and it is their hope that this may be done without 
precluding well considered and carefully conducted investigations at the sta- 
tion touching some of the more difficult phases of the industry. 

3. The Soil Section— The work of the two years has discovered some of 
our principal soil difficulties and has found ways for their treatment. The 
study of the principal types and classes of soils, of which there are many^ 
has been commenced and four counties have been surveved in connection 
with the general government and every different type of soil indicated in 
colors on a map of each county. 

The acid condition of many of these soils has been shown— a condition in 
which nitrogen gathering bacteria will not thrive, and therefore, one in which 
the nitrogen supply will rapidly run down unless kept up by direct addition, 
which is too costly for profit. 

The amount of lime necessary to correct this acidity has been determined 
for many of these soils. Some have been found to be lacking in phosphorus 
and others in potassium, and therefore incapable of maximum yields. 

When every one of these different l^pes shall have been carefully tested in 
the physical and chemical laboratories, bj pot culture experiments under 
glass and by actual field trials on the land itself until the nature of that tsrpe 
IS fully known and the best treatment is established; and then when by an 
accurate soil survey the exact extent and boundaries of every several tjrpe 
shall have been determined and accurately mapped, down to an area of ten 
acres— then we shall have a knowledge of Illinois soil that will make possible 
absolutely intelligent treatment by every land owner without special analysis 
of his lands, but by simple reference to the map and records of experiments. 
Then farmers will be saved many costly and ineffectual attempts at soil pro- 
tection and many of the present wastes will be prevented. 

The increase from $10,000 to $25,000 is asked in order to hasten this work 
and extend it to all the tsrpes and over all the counties of the State as rapidly 
as possible. 

At the present rate of progress it would require about 25 years to cover the 
State. A more rapid rate is not only economical of management, but the re- 
sults will be earlier and more generally available. 

4. The Poultry Section— This is a new section, added at the instance of the 
Poultry Association. The poultry interests, though very g^at, have never 
had recognition at the Experiment Station and they claim the same privileges 
of development as do other and similar interests. 
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In this oonneotion attention is oalled to the fact that the Wiseonsin 
Cranberry Qrowen^ Association is askinn: the legnsiAture to appropriate the 
sum of $6,000 annually to the experiment station of that state, for experi- 
ments in cranberry flmwinir. Are not the ponltry interests of as mnch con- 
sequence as the cranberry interests of Wisconsin! 

THS OOLLEGS AND BQUIPMBirr BKCmON. 

This is a new section, and from its size and character it requires somewhat 
extended treatment. 

The other sections of this bill aim to proyide funds to be put immediately 
to the work of investisration in order to learn new facto or remoying difficul- 
ties under which farmers now labor in the various lines mentioned. 

This section is designated to increase the facilities for instruction, to pro 
▼ide suitable housing for animals and additional room, made necessary by 
the requirements of investifiration work. 

Speaking generally, it is designated to provide three things: 

1. Additional equipment, especially live stock for college work. 

2. Buildings to be used for both college and station purposes. 

3. Additional instruction to meet the increasing; needs of students since 
their numbers have increased to nearly 300, and since they are demanding 
instruction in more than the 88 separate agricultund subjects now taught at 
the university. 

WHAT IS NEEDXD IK THS WAT OF SQUIFMXNT. 

In certain lines our equipment is excellent, in others poor, and in still 
others, entirely wanting. For example, we have an excellent equipment in 
dairying, and in farm machinery it is limited only by our ability to provide 
dielter^ as many companies furnish machines and tools without expense to 
us. We have an exceptional equipment for the study of soils, and a good 
outfit in certain lines of horticulture. 

But we have next to nothing in beef cattle, sheep, swine, and horses, ex- 
cept as we borrow it, or to a very limited extent buy it; for we have almost 
no funds for this puri)Ose and no proper shelter for the animals if weget 
them. No other state is so poorly provided with live stock specimens. This 
is no credit to Illinois, and it cannot be different until ample funds are pro- 
vided, not only with which to secure tbe animals, but for suitable housing 
as well. 

Our live stock interests are second to those of no other state. We now 
have abundant range and there is no sufficient reason why this college should 
not be provided with needful material for the instruction of young men in 
live stock husbandry. 

There can be no reason why we shoufil longer confess to inferiority in this 

{>artiou]ar. We are in distress now and if the live stock situation at the col- 
ege is not immediately relieved we shall be hopelessly distanced by states 
like Iowa and Michigan, that are putting generous sums into animals with 
which to teach live stock husbandry to their agricultural students. 

WHAT IS MKEDKD IN THE WAY OF BUILDINGS. 

There is no more usable and efficient agricultural building both for college 
and station purposes than ours, and its class rooms ana laboratories are 
crowded, even overrun in many cases both with instruction and investigation. 

We have the largest and most complete system of sheds and yards for feed- 
ing car-load lots of cattle possessed by any institution. We nave a twice- 
made- over dairy barn and a small, and I am bound to say, cheap and tempo- 
rary horse and tool bam. All these buildings are of wood, expensive of 
lamtenance, and necessarily short-lived. 
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We have no plaoe in which |(ood specimens of beef cattle, of sheep, or of 
swine can be properly sheltered or exhibited, and no place in which the more 
careful lines of feedinfir and breeding experiments can be conducted. 

We haye no place in which specimens from the experimental field, orchards 
and gardens may be safely and separately stored until full study may be 
gi^en them and complete records may be taken. 

The glass house is far too small for the aecommodation of pot culture ex- 
periments made necessary under the demands for soil investigations now 
made upon the station, and the work in farm machinery has already entirely 
outgrown the wing of the afi[ricultural building assigned to it, and which will 
shortly be needed for additional laboratories both for investigation and for 
instruction. 

What is needed most now is a beef cattle building; not a bam but a labora- 
tory, where the beet specimens can be kept and exhibited, and where the 
hignest order of feedmg experiments may be conducted. Next in import- 
ance, if not of equal necessity, is a storage building for specimens of crops 
as has been indicated. Other buildings will be needed later. 

These buildings are not "bams*' but laboratories for special work. The 
need of the college and station for live stock quarters is entirely different 
from that of the farm, because they put them to different uses, and con- 
versely no farmer has need of buildings of this kind any more than he would 
duplicate our field experiments on his farm. 

Any buildings erected now for whatever purpose should be not only useful 
but permanent and attractive as well. The only exception to this principle 
is in the case of temporary stmctures in certain lines of investigation. 

WHAT IS NBKDKD IK THK WAT OF IMSTBUOTION. 

The number of students has doubled four times during the last four years. 
Not only that, the responsibilities for investigation work quadrupled in two 
years. 

This brings heavy responsibilities and exacting work upon men. We can- 
not undertake new lines of instruction, nor can we take care of our present 
demands without additional help. 

The funds of the college are entirely absorbed even though two men are 
off on leave. Unless additional funds are provided, a policy of contraction 
must be inaugurated. 

C^Most of our instructors are young men who have been obtained at compara- 
tively low salaries. With increasing age and experience they are growing 
more valuable and their recompense must be larger or we shau lose them to 
other states. 

Our salary schedule for leadinif men is below that of most of the other 
leading states. This means that it is only a question of time until we shall 
lose, not eur younger men, but our leading men, unless funds are available 
to pay them what mey are worth in the markets. 

Colleges cannot compete with private enterprises, but they must compete 
with each other, and there is no good reason why Illinois should pay less than 
other colleges and stations of the same class. 

^There is no way of avoiding this issue. The needs of the college arise from 
the nature of the subject and the demands of the students, and tney must be 
squarely met or openly shirked. 

WHAT 0THXB8 AKl DOING. 

The Year Book of 1900 informs us that France, a little nation about as large 
as four Mississippi Valley states, maintains the following institutions devoted 
to agriculture: 

1. Seventy-seven experiment stations of all kinds. 
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2. One ^'Aipronomic Institnte" with 66 instmctorat many of whom are the 
leading authorities of France. 

3. Nine ^'National Schools of Agriooltare" with from seven to 15 teachers 
each. 

4. Forty-three "Practical Schools," with an average of about eight teach- 
ers each. 

6. Fourteen '^Farm Scuools" of the apprentice class. 

Besides this, agriculture is taught in 3,500 primary schools and in all the 
normal schools. Is there any danger that we are likely to do too much by 
way ojE developing our agriculture or enabling our people to successfully com- 
pete with the French in the markets of the worldt 

We are not alone among the states in attempting to establish a strong col- 
lege and station for the development of agriculture. Nor are we alone in 
asking sums that a few years ago would have seemed extravagant, but which 
are now respectfully considered because money devoted to the development 
of agriculture has been found by experience to pay. 

For example, Iowa reports a herd valued at $50,000, and permanent barns 
valued at over 025,000. She appropriated last year $250,000 for agricultural 
buildings, and $35,000 for increased instruction, and the next assembly wlU 
be ask^ to provide additional land and an up-to-date dairy building. 

Texas is asking for $405,000, for an agricultural building and with good 
prospect of getting it. 

New York is asking for $286,000 for the college at Ithaca, in addition to the 
cost of maintaining its Experiment Station at Geneva, which is about $60,000. 

Minnesota is asking for $280,000, and Nebraska for $100,000 for buildings, 
and $50,000 for equipment. 

Midugm has a nermanent fund of $100,000.00 annually for college purposes 
alone, we are asking for $50,000.00. How can Illinois compare favorably 
with Michigan on less than half the fundst 

Does it cemport with the wealth and dignity of Illinois for Michigan to put 
$100,000.00 a year of state funds into her college of agriculture and Illinois 
maintain hers on money coming from the United States govemmentt 

Missouri is asking for over $100,000.00 this year. 

Ohio has over $200,000.00 invested in its experiment station at Wooster, and 
an equal amount in its college of agriculture at Columbus. 

Wisconsin last year erected an agricultural building at $150,000.00. She 
had over $160,000.00 worth of agricultural buildings before and is now asking 
for yet larger additions, amounting to over $60,000.00. 

These are large sums, but they will pav. They serve to show that Illinois 
is not alone in the belief that it pays to develop the agriculture of the state. 
Fortunately our expensive building is off our hands and we do not need to 
ask for the larger sums. We have no desire to be in the lead of these insti- 
tutions for the sake of standing at the head— but which one of these states is 
superior agriculturally to Illinois, and which one lays harder duties upon its 
collegeT 

THK REAL QUK8TI0N. 

The real question is, "ShaU the college go ahead or stand still, which means 
to go back wardt ' ' ' ' Shall Illinois maintain a first rate or a second-rate college 
and stationt" 
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THI ANSWER. 

The answer to this will be found in the aetion upon this seotion of the bill. 

The college cannot longer be maintained npon funds comine from the 
United States govemment, and if it is to go forward and meet the demands 
now made upon it the State must put money into its maintenance as other 
states have done and as it is doing with the station. ft^ti 

If the people of Illinois really want a first* rate and not a second-rate a^pri- 
cultTural college then it must be a $50,000.00 proposition every year, aside 
from specific amounts devoted to investigations. 

If this is provided then the college can provide and maintain suitable live 
stock of various kinds. It can provide additional buildings from time to 
time to house animals, store samples, and to conduct the more difficult lines 
of feeding and other experiments. 

If this is done then the highest class of instructors can be obtained and re- 
tained, and not lost to other states when their worth is proved. 

If this section is passed entire then the college can go forward. If it is cut 
out there is no alternative but to stand still, which means to sk) backward, for 
it cannot maintain its present standing on government funds. If it is re- 
duced there is no alternative but to see other institutions clearly in the lead.. 

WHAT IT ALL MEANS. 

Illinois built one agricultural building at $150,000, and provided $10,000 for 
furniture, and $6,000 a year for two years for instruction. 

Illinois has made large appropriations for investigation work, and ours is 
now one of the very strongest stations in America. 

Illinois has not asked for additional buildings since the first one. 

Though either states have expended more than twice this sum for buildings 
we now propose to take care of the future buildings for the purposes of agri- 
culture, to provide needed equipment and additional instruction on $50,000 
annually. 

This amount is not named with a view to reduction. It is based on the 
most conservative estimates and is less than neighboring states are using to 
accomplish the same ends. What better can be expected t 

WILL IT PATt 

There is no question but that money devoted to investigation pays, and 
pays immediately. 

Will it not pay Illinois to put $50,000 a year into the education of her young 
men in agriculturet 

Will it pay not to do it, especially when other states and nations are doing 
it so thoroughly t 

What is asked is $50,000 annually. That is a little less than $1 for every 
square mile of Illinois territory. It is less than 1 cent on each six acres of 
luid— less than a nubbin of corn to the acre of ground. Will Illinois give the 
nubbin for the education of young men in agriculturet I JE)elieve she will. 

THE LATEST QUESTION. 

The entire bill, two-thirds for investigation, and one-third for instruction,, 
calls for less than one-half cent per acre of Illinois lands. 

Would any other expenditure of public funds so many times repay the oul- 
layt Is any other use of them so truly an investmentf 

—6 P. 
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The people of IllinoiB are upon record in this matter. It \b the affrionltaral 
assooiations that ask the passage of this bill. In asking its passage they ask 
no special priyileges, and they make no eztravaipmt demands upon the 
treasnn^ of the State. As one large tax payer put it, "We only ask to be 
allowed to put onr hands into onr own pockets, and take some of oar own 
money to develop our own business." And who shall say that the farmer 
does not pay his foil share of the taxes of the State! 

All that is asked to place both this college and station on a permanent 
basis and a sound financial foundation is one-half a cent per acre of Illinois 
territory: and it is the farmers themselves who are asking it. Will they be 
permitted to do it f 

RESULTS OF EXPKRIMXNT STATION WORK. 

House Bill 315 of the Voxty-second General Assembly provided fer the ex- 
tension of the work of the Experiment Station by State funds. 

Each section of the bill appropriated a definite amount to be expended for 
the development of a distinct line of agriculture represented by an association 
already organized and operating in its interest. By the terms of this act the 
work in each case was to be undertaken alon^r lines to be agreed upon by the 
director of the station and an advisory committee of five to be appeinted by 
the association representing that interest. This gave rise to six advisory 
committees representing respectively (1) The Live Stock Breeders' Associa- 
tion; (2) The Seed Corn Breeders' Association. The Com Growers' Associa- 
tion and The Grain Dealers' Association jointly; (3) The Illinois Farmers' 
Institute; (4) The BUte Horticultural Society; (5) The State Dairymen's 
Association, and (6) The Sugar Beet Growers' Association. 

The system of advisory committees has brought thirty men, each the choice 
of the organization he represents, into the most intimate contact with the 
work of the station during the last two years. 

Though serving without compensation, these men brought to their work 
their best judgment and experience touching the unanswered questions in 
their respective branches of agriculture; that they and the station labored 
together to lay out lines of investigation that would repay the State for the 
financial outlay, and to say that the relations between me committees and 
the station have been all along the most pleasant and mutually helpful, is but 
to recite the simple truth. 

The authorities of the university have assumed that these organizations 
have asked this money for the sake of developing the State; that these com- 
mittees know what are the unanswered questions of most importance to agri- 
cultural progress, and that the station employes possessed the skill to prose- 
cute the experiments outlined. 

The president and trustees, therefore, accepted the recommendations of 
the director based on the result of these conferences, and authorized the sta- 
tion to undertake the work exactly as outlined. 

What the Station Has Aooomplished. 

1. It has shown that the chemical composition of the com kernel may be 
changed by selection. 

2. It has increased the oil content of com about one-third^ addinfffive 
cents per bushel to its value for manufacturing purposes. This woula add 
$2,600,000.00 to the amount annually used for glucose m this State. 

3. It has increased the protein of com one-fifth, adding three cents per 
bushel to its feeding value. This would add $6,000,000.00 to the feeding 
value of the com crop of Illinois. 

4. It has marked out a method by which farmers may select their own seed 
ior oil or protein with approximate success. 
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6. it is assisting a number of breeders in accurate chemical selection of 
seed com. 

6. It has shown that thicker planting than is customary increases the yield 
but decreases the sise ot both ear and stalk. 

7. It has shown that shallow cultivation irenerally gives larger yields than 
cultivation which is deep enough to injure the root system. 

8. It has shown that middle and northern Illinois can grow sugar beets of 
high quality and of enormous yields. 

9. It has shown that a judicious application of the right kinds of fertilizer 
is very profitable in the production of sugar beets. 

10. It has begun the breeding of beet seed to learn whether we can stow 
as good or better seed from our conditions than that now imported from 
Europe. 

11. It has pointed out some of the common causes of unsanitary dairy pro- 
ducts. 

12 It has shown that some cows have the power of making more than 
twice as much butter fat and milk solids from the same amount of the same 
kind of feed when compared with others counted good, notwithstanding it 
has been asserted that idl animals make equal returns in amount, varymg 
only in character. 

13. It has kept a skilled man constantly in the dairy regions of northern 
Ulinois for nearly two years conducting tests to show the diifferences between 
individual cows of the same herds and lor a year at a time. 

14. Through this field man it has collected a mass or information and has 
already been able to correct a number of mistaken practices. 

15. It has conducted long and expensive digestion experiments to deter- 
mine whether differences in cowe are matters of digestion or of assimilation. 

16. In Bulletin No. 78, is listed, described and illustrated for the first time 
the market classes and grades of cattle as actually handled and sold on the 
Chicago markets. As this is not the classification commonly reported, it rep- 
resents a long and exhaustive study consuming weeks of time and much ex- 
pense. The matter given is absolutely new, and by its study the farmer may 
know fairly well where his cattle will grade in the market. 

17. It has shown that with com as a basis for fattening, some addition of 
nitrogen is profitable. 

18. That the addition may be in the form either of roughage or concen- 
trate. 

19. That the roughage is the cheaper form but that the concentrate (as 
gluten meal) puts on a quicker, if not a better finish. 

20. It is conducting a joint experiment with Mr. Eugene Funk to test the 
value of silage for beef production. 

21. It is now conducting the largest feeding experiment ever undertaken, 
viz. , 120 animals in car load lots to test the comparative value of the six dif- 
ferent grades of feedinjjr cattle, from fanoj^ selected down to the inferior; said 
test being to determine both comparative quality, rapidity of gains, and 
profit. 

22. It is testing the importance of paved feeding yards as compared with 
unpaved. 

23. It has shown that fruit may be stored in home-made warehouses cooled 
with ice, not only cheaper but better than by mechanical refrigeration in a 
distant city. 

24. It has shown that fruit may be put into these warehouses in bins at 
picking time and sorted and barreled at leisure. 

25. It has shown that for the central and northern portions of the State 
fruit may be stored in cellars insulated and cooled with ice, but that it is not 
feasible for the southern part o( the State. 
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26. It has worked out most of the life history of that pestiferous disease, 
bitter rot. 

27. It has shown that 96 per cent of the fruit may be saved by four thor- 
ough sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. 

28. It has shown that the funifus attacks the tree as well as the fruit, and 
that the first infection of the fruit is likely from the tree itself. 

29. It has worked out a method of freeing young and small trees from the 
disease. 

30. It has been able to greatly extend the practice of spraying and of culti- 
Tation of orchards. 

31. It has shown, preconceived opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the so-called hard pan lands of middle southern lilmois can be readily 
underdrained. 

32. It has shown that underdraining has increased their yield of common 
crops fully 25 per cent. 

33. It has studied the **principal type" of each of the ten great soil areas 
of the State by physical analysis of both surface and subsoils. 

34. It has conducted pot culture experiments with seven out of the ten 
areas. 

35. It has established 15 experimental fields of about ten acres each in six 
of the ten areas. 

36. In this way it has shown that many of the cultivated soils of the State 
are too acid to permit the growth of root tubercles. 

37. It has shown that many soils of the southern portions are so extremely 
acid as to leave no hope of accumulating nitrogen through the agency of 
bacteria. 

38. It has worked out an original method of determining acidity by which 
it appears that the acid condition can be cheaply corrected oy the addition of 
lime— in the form of either quick lime or of ground rock at an expense of 50 
cents to $3 per acre. 

39. It has shown that the white prairie soils of southern Illinois are for the 
most part exceedingly deficient in phosphorus, which can be cheaply corrected 
with ground phosphatic rock. 

40. It has shown that large areas of swamp lands in Illinois are exceedingly 
deficient in potassium, so much so that in one case the yield of com was in- 
creased from 15 bushels per acre to more than 40 by the application of potas- 
sium salts, costing but $1.50. 

41. It has shown that the failure to grow alfalfa in Illinois hitherto is duete 
the fact that our soils are for the most part destitute of the bacteria that live 
upon the roots of this particular crop, which being a stong feeder soon ex- 
hausts the nitrogen from even the best of soils and then starves to death unless 
heavUy manured. 

42. It has shown that inoculation with soil from a field where alfalfa has 
been successfully grown results in a sufficient abundance of bacteria to furnish 
its nitrogen the first year. 

43. It has been able by this means alone to accumulate as much as 300 
pounds of atmospheric nitrogen per acre on the eoUefre farm in a single sea- 
son (this year) which is as much as could be bought m the markets for $45 00. 
In this way it has been had for nothing and after giving nine tons of alfalfa 
hay has left more than half the whole amount behind for future crops^ 
enough for three of the heaviest crops of com. 

THE GROWTH OF THK OOLLEGS OF AGRIOULTUBE. 

It is not too much to say that no college of agriculture has grown so rapidly 
as has that of Illinois in recent years. It may be said with perhaps equal 
troth, that no other was so long m getting about it. Eight years ago, after;it 
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had been established for 27 rears, or almost a s^neration, the only property 
in its inventory was a half oozen picture frames and an old model of under- 
ground drainage valued at Ave dollars. 

The facts are that the experiment of a college of agriculture had been tried, 
declared a faOure and practically abandoned, for the property had been sold, 
except the remnants already mentioned, and teaching was mostly abandoned, 
for the only instruction given in agriculture was during the winter months* 
at which time the few regular students, less than a dozen, were put into the 
short-course classes. 

For this condition of things nobody in particular was blameworthy. The 
people were apathetic. The time was not yet ripe for a college of agriculture 
in Illinois. 

The University as a whole had gone through a long struggle, but the tide 
turned six years before, 1889, when a drill hall was provided, and the main- 
tenance fund greatly increased. From then on the prospects brightened for 
the University as a whole. 

But all this time, though the tide had turned for the university, the College 
of Afi^culture was getting weaker and weaker, and so continued till 1806, 
when its condition was as has been described. 

At this session a Library Building was provided at $150,000.00, and a Dairy 
Building at $40,000.00 was refused, tortunatelv as is now beUeved, and it 
grew darker for those who hoped to see the college resuscitated. 

Four years more elapsed. It was 1809. In the meantime a heating plant 
had been built, and an Agricultural Building at $80,000.00 refused. Clearly 
the university was to live. Was the College of Agriculture to live with itt 

By this time matters had imi^roved somewhat, but very little. Two men 
had been added at small salaries, but they were expected to devote their 
time mostly to investigation; indeed we were spoken of as '^the Experiment 
Station," The college was seldom mentioned, and was by many considered 
as dead. 

But instruction was given throughout the year, though to less than 20 
students. About the same number attended the short course, or winter 
school, as it was called. 

In response to repeated solicitations well supported by President Draper's 
influence, and by dint of much pinching here and cutting there, a few 
animals were purchased and a small horse and tool barn erected. 

But less than $5,000.00 annually was paid out for instructors; there was 
yet but little apparatus and no adequate room, for the Agricultural Building 
though twice solicited had been twice refused and this college, or what there 
was of it, as well as the station, except for one general office, was housed 
about in basements and garrets and in old rooms wherever a foothold could 
be found for it. 

This was the condition of things, A. D. 1899, 31 years after the establish- 
ment of the College of Ag[riculture, four years after its practical abandon- 
ment, ten years after the tide had turned for the university as a whole, and 
after four years of attempted resuscitation. 

By this time the university had passed its critical period ten years. Its 
future was now assured. It was to be a creat and prosperous university. 
Was it to have a College of Agriculturet Relatively it looked less like it 
every day. If anything was to be done it must be done now and done 
quickly. 

It was at this juncture that the Farmers' Institute took hold of the situa- 
tion. It determined that the college and station should have a building for 
their work equal to any in existence. Everybody pulled together and it was 
done; and money was appropriated for an agricultural building, without a 
dissenting vote, this turned the tide for the College of Agriculture and from 
this time on progress has been rapid. 
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Additional instmotort were employed, the work divided and more oonrses 
were offered; equipment was ineressed and thongh the short coarse was 
abolished, yet in two years, and before moTing into the new bnilding, the 
students had increased to 108. 

PBK8ENT CONDITION OF THK OOLLBGK OF AGBIOTTXiTUBE. 

There are now, only four years after enterinfir upon the new lease of life, 
28 people refularly connecteid with the CoUecre of Annriculture and Ezperi* 
ment Station. Twenty-six of these work in agnnoulture and two in household 
science. All but two devote their entire time to these lines of work and of 
the whole number 20 soy instruction, six devote their entire time to teaching. 

TWO HT7NDBED EIGHTY-THBEK STUDENTS. 

There are now in attendance 283 students in this college, an increase of 
more than tenfold in four years. With one exception, tnis is the largest 
number, not short course students, registered in any college of agriculture 
connected with a university. It is very near the total short course registra- 
tion of Wisconsin and exceeds the number of genuine agricultural students 
in most of the distinctively agricultural colleges, where all students must 
choese between two or three courses— a marked contrast to a university in 
which a great variety of courses are open to choice and in which only those 
take the agricultural course who want agriculture. 

EIGHTT-XIGHT 0OUBSE8 IN AGBICTTLTUBX. 

Eighty- eight separate and distinct courses of instruction are offered by 
this college; vis.i Eighteen in agronomy, 21 in animal husbandry, 15 in 
dairy husbandry, 21 in nortiticulture, nine m household science, one in breed- 
ing, and three in veterinary science. 

In place of classes of one or two students, as in the old days, we now fill 
class rooms. There are classes ef over 100 meeting today— too large for any 
room in the building, except Morrow hall or the stock judging room. 

All the work is aimed directly at profitable farming, and the best proof of 
this is that our students almost invariably go to farming for themselves, and 
are seldom available for salaried positions. This is the most gratifying fea- 
ture of it all, for though we need some men for other things it is after iQl the 
business of the college to make farmers rather than foremen or professors. 
Three young men have just finished an amount of work which will entitle 
them to graduation next June. They go immediately upon farms, although 
flattering offers came to "go on salary." It has been abundantlv proved 
that Illinois boys would come to the Agricultural College when there was 
something to come for and not before. 

The time has some when the students have so increased in numbers and 
demands as to exceed anything we are able to offer until such time as more 
funds are available for extending the equipment and increasing the instruc- 
tion. Until that time the college growth must of necessity stop, 

Ohairman— We have come to the last number, which is a vooal 
Bolo by Miss Josephine Smith, and I wish to thank you for your 
very olose attention this evening. 

Vooal sole, Miss Josephine Smith. 

Chairman — The MoLean Oounty Domestic Soienoe Association 
will tender an informal reception to the State officers, delegates and 
lady friends who live in the vicinity, from four to five in the parlors 
of the Illinois Hotel tomorrow afternoon. 

Chairman — You are now adjourned. 



Wbdhesdat MoBNiNa Session, 9:30 A. M. 
Joseph Newman of Elgin, in ohair. 

Prayer—Our Father, we th&nk: Thee for the men and women who are reo- 
leteoted here in this ioBtitiite today and in the Boaaions that are to be held. 
We thank Thee for the greater strensth of our national life beoanse of the 
•tronc men and women reprsBeated oy this institnte. We pray that Thon 
wilt abnndantly blesi them and today be with them. 

We aak, Oh God, that Thon will bleis oar nation in all of its life and that 
from every farm, and ereiT villafire and every city there may oome ^reat 
hoits of men and women who live and fear oor God. 

80 bleae ne and keep as this day, be with as in the deliberation! into the 
bmUi and help ns in all dot effortB. May it increase the prosperity, both 
■piritnal and mtelleetoal, of oar beloved ooontry. May ttie exeroiaes of thia 
day be to this end, we aak in the name of Jesaa Christ. Amen. 

President Ooolidge — Ladies and gentlemen, it affords me a great 
pleasnie to iutrodaoe to you Mr, Joseph Kewman of the State Dairy- 
nuui's AHBOoiation, who will oondaot tne meeting this morning, 

Mr. Kewman — We are going to be short of time this morning, 
ladies and gentlemen, and we will dispense with the mnsio and U> 
toke its plaoe we are going to ask Mrs. Howie of Wisoonsin, to give 
Qs five minnteB. 

Mn. Howie— Mr. Obairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
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With Jest M numy flonriahei 

As tho' I owned a bank. 

An' when the day at last arrlred 

I dressed np In my best 

'n' Pet was breshed nntU she looked 

As slick as all the rest. 

An* as I led her In the rlnr. 

Some **Smarty" thonsht to ohafl 

By ealUnflr, **Ah. there. Hayseed, that's 

No place to take a calf." 

Another sed: *'See here, old man. 

This ain't no peannt show. 

Yon'd better wait another year 

An' let yonr critter srow." 

Bnt I didn't mind their banter much, 

Tho It cnt me some I swow 

T' see that mighty expert Jedffe 

A smllln' at my cow. 

I thonffht he mlsht ha' spoke to her. 

An' even raised nls hat. 

For to a twenty-five poond cow 

Most breeders would do that. 

Bnt he simply glanced her over 

In a sort of careless way. 

Then turned to ask an Ayrshire man 

About the price of hay. 

Rlffht there amonsr the Holstelns an' 

Some critters fit for beef. 

With speckled cows of other breeds 

To make a sood relief 

For solid colors, yet withal 

I'd quite made up my mind 

For a ffen'ral purpos^ blsness cow 

8ur Pet wa'nt far behind, 
f course 'twas my opinion 'n' 
A Jedse mlsht differ some. 
Leastways they mostly always do 
When scorln's to be done. 
But I didn't purpos' to kick none, 
Ner raise a resr'lar row: 
I'd take my medicine like a'man 
If he didn't give my cow 
A single mark of honor, 'cause 
To' know It's dreadful hsrd 
Fer a Jed^e to do his level best 
When owners stand on ffuard. 
And he appeared a likely man 
Thet understood his work, 
Fer tho' some breeders salved him up 
He wan't the one to shirk 
A plain and solemn duty, when 
Decisions he must make; 
An' whoe'r sou&'ht to bias him 
Soon found their bis mintake, 
Fer he wouldn't favor ne'er a one 
Ner ifive to one a slight. 
But seemed to feel in duty bound 
To treat each cow Jest right 
An' when he slsed 'em one an' all 
He took a heap of pains, 
B specially when he stooped clear down 
To look at their milk veins. 
An' if you'd seen that feller, gee I 
A measuring here and there. 
You'd a thought the same as I did. 
Pet wouldn't be anywhere. 
An' when he'd run 'em over twict 
He'd such a queerlsh look. 
Whilst Jotting down some figures. In 
A little scoring book, 
Thet you couldn't tell a single thing 
By looking in his face; 
'n somehow I became convinced 
Pet wouldn't get no place. 
But when at last it all was through. 
Done slick as it could be, 
I vum! if that perllte old chap 
Didn't stop and speak to me. 
An' say right out, so's all could hear, 
**That a noble little thing. 
She's won the blue, and here it Is," 
Ef my old ears didn't ring 
To hear them words I A.n' when I took 
Thet ribbon from his hand, 
Yo' ought to hear them fellers cheer— 
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r Chairman— I wish to eay that this poetry we have jnet listeoed to 
is foanded on fact aod was pat into poetry by Mre. Howie. 

I waa miataken about the lady not being here for the mneio. We 
will have an inatrnmental solo by Miss Irene Seibel. 

MubIc, inatrn mental, Miss Irene Seibel. 

Chairman — The dairymen wish to thank the Farmers' Institnte for 
the privilege of presenting dairying this morning. It is a anbject we 
believe that is strong in the hearts of the people. Through the work 
we have been able to have done through oar College of Agrionltnre, 
although not as extenaive a work as we wonld like on account of ap- 
propriations, it has opened oar eyes in the dairy portions of the State 
to find that Illinois, where we thought we were getting the moat 
money oat of oar cows, and Mr. Glover has been there doing work, 
hard work, nights and Sundays, as well as wet^k days, and we find by 
dicing into the facts that we are mistaken. The dairymen are in- 
terested and they are willing to acknowledge their mistake. 

I have been digKinji into the records of 1900, as presented to as 
from Washington, and I find that of Illinois farms 230,635 report 
dairying. I find of all the farmers of Illinois about iJ50,000 report 
dairying. I find 1,766,000 cows in the Slate and $29,638,619 the 
value of their product, an average of $29 a cow in the State of Illi- 
nois, and it cost |30 to keep a cow, and it is time that we are digging 
into it. The Legislature is giving us a larger appropriation. We 
were starting on the road to the poor house instead of to prosperity. 
We find an average of 464 gallons of milk, or say 858 pounds. 

Looking to other states to see what they were doing, I foand Iowa 
is doing a great deal of dairying, and footing it up I find she has 
1,423,648 cows, but they are only getting $27,000,000 out of it— leas 
than $20 a cow. That may be poor consolation for Illinois. We find 
that Minnesota who claims she is furnishing the bread and butter 
tor the world, is less than $23 on an average; Kansas, Nebraska and 
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South Dakota, and we have less than $20 to a oow. I got to digging 
deeper and I had to turn to the eastern states to find where the 
money is made. I found that New York was getting $37 per oow. I 
went into old Vermont, she was getting $36 per cow, old New Hamp- 
shire and she was getting $55. We are growing a little too fast and 
we had better look baok and see that there are still some good things 
down in Vermont. 

I turned back to my own State and great was my astonishment 
when I found Cook county had more farms in dairying than any 
county in the State —4,491 farms in Cook county devoted to dairying, 
or at least reported dairying: Kane county, my own county, has 2,163 
farms and McHenry county 2,598 farms in dairying, and I find that 
the product from Cook, from about 40,000 cows, amounted to one and 
a half million; Kane about 45,000 cows and two millions for her 
product, and McHenry, with about 60,000 cows, got two and a quar- 
ter million for her product. 

It is nearly aU dairying in Kane, Henry and DeEalb and farther 
west and we get what is termed the stock farm. There is something 
for us to study. We hope, gentlemen, when you come to the Legis- 
lature this year every dollar asked for by the Farmers' Institute will 
be given, it will be given if you demand it. You can have it. 

FisLD Work in Daibt Ikvsstigation. 

By Mr. A. J. Glover. 

For over a year the department of Dairy Husbandry of the University of 
Dlinois has been conduotmg field work among the dairymen of the State. A 
number of them were persuaded to weigh and sample each mess of milk a 
suffloient number of times during the year so that the performance of each 
eow oould be estimated with a considerable degree of aocuraoy. It has been 
demonstrated by a number of our Experiment Stations that many cows are 
kept in the dairy at a verv small profit and some at an actual loss. In order 
to determine the facts and to lead the dairymen to realise their fall force and 
meaning a man was sent into the field to i^ersaade a number of them to keep 
a record of every cow in their herds. While this bulletin gives no facts new 
to science, yet it presents a line of work on which we have but little data 
and it brings the farmers face to face with facts that exist upon their own 
^rms. It shows them that some herds are kept at a good profit, some at a 
small profit, and others at an actual loss. 

HOW THE FARM TEST WAS MADE. 

The farmers who took up this work were required to weigh and sample the 
milk from each oow in the herd every seventh week for 14 consecutive milk- 
infi[8. After each cow was milked the milk was poured into a weighing pail, 
weighed, and the weight recorded on a milk sheet directly under the cow's 
name. A small sample of milk was then taken with a sample dipper or a 
milk thief and put into the sample bottles. Corrosive sublimate tablets were 
used to preserve the samples of milk. Instructions were given to each man 
to shake the composite samples each day so as to mix the fresh samples with 
the rest of the milk and keep the cream from becoming dry or hard on the 
sides of the bottle. The jars that were used for keeping the composite 
samples were one pint, tin top, covered bottles. When the period of weigh- 
ing and sampling was completed the samples were tested either on the farm 
or at the creamery. 



O0T 1— 8ciU for WalBhlns Ullk. Beeord aiiMt and ComiKiilte aftmpltt. 
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APPARATUS. 



The things neoessary for carryinfir on the work were: A sprins: scale for 
weiffhinff the milk; a small dipper or milk thief for takinfi: the samples; bot- 
tles for nolding the composite samples: corrosive sublimate for preservinir 
them; and milk sheets. All these were furnished by the Experiment Station. 
Bach cow was given a name or number which was placed at the top of the 
milk sheet so that the weights of milk could be put directly under her name 
or number. Gut No. 1 shows all the necessary apparatus for carrsdng on the 
work, and Table I is a sample of a farmer's milk record. 

Tabli I.— Sample ov Farmsb'S Milk Bboord por 0ns Wsik, prom 
July 30, P. M., to August 6, A. M.— Milk— Pounds. 



Number of the mllklnff. 



Spotty 
No 1... 


OD 

• 
• 
• 


Blaek 
No. 3... 


1 

• 
• 
• 

• 


• 
• 
• 
• 
• 


Little 
Lmmle .. 


• 
• 
• 


1 

9 


OO 

•5 

• 
• 
• 


9 

• 
• 






L 

S. 

i. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8 

A. 

10. 

U 

11. 

It. 

lA 

y ft 1. per cent «■••..•••■•■•• 
Fatt poandi 



ao.6 


14.1 


11.2 


16.0 


16.4 


10.9 


6.9 


7.4 




6.6 


1S.6 


6.8 


6.6 


10.2 


18.2 


8.8 


6.2 


8.9 




2.9 


21.2 


16.8 


11.7 


16.0 


17.0 


11.0 


67 


7.9 




6.2 


u.o 


6.2 


8.2 


10.7 


14.2 


8.6 


6.2 


4.9 




2.9 


20.8 


16.7 


6.0 


12.7 


16.2 


10 7 


6.8 


6.6 




4.9 


16.7 


7.0 


0.2 


11.9 


16.6 


9.6 


6.1 


6.1 




4.6 


18.6 


16.6 


4.7 


14.1 


16.7 


9.6 


7.0 


6.0 




6.0 


16.0 


7.8 


7.2 


11.2 


1A4 


8.7 


6.0 


4.9 




8.9 


22.0 


14.6 


18.6 


16.4 


18.6 


10.7 


6.9 


7.2 




6.8 


11.0 


0.6 


6.0 


10.6 


16.0 


8.8 


4.8 


4.6 




8.6 


It.O 


0.8 


4.0 


12.9 


17.6 


11.0 


6.7 


6.1 




6.2 


14.6 


12.0 


6.8 


11.6 


14.6 


8.1 


4.4 


4.6 




8.9 


22.6 


12.2 


6.7 


16.1 


18.4 


11.6 


8.6 


7.4 




7.8 


164 


7.1 


8.8 


11.2 


14.7 


8.6 


4.2 


6.2 




4.2 


260.2 


166.0 


1U.6 


180.6 


221.4 


126.6 


82.6 


81.7 


88.2 


66.9 


2.2 


2.8 


2.2 


2.6 


2.2 


2.4 


4.6 


4.0 


4.6 


4.4 


8.00 


4.26 


2.67 


6.81 


7.08 


4.60 


8.84 


2.26 


4.10 


2.91 



16.1 
10.8 
16.8 
10.9 
16.7 
12.2 
II. S 
14.7 
16.8 
11.4 
14.9 
11.8 
16.1 
11.7 

190.4 

8.0 

6.71 



ARItANOINO APPARATUS. 

A considerable amount of time can be sared by arranprinff scales, sample 
bottles and milk sheet in snch a way that the weighins:, recordinfl: the weight, 
and sampling the milk can be done with as few steps and motions as possible. 
After the most desirable place in the bam has been chosen for weighing and 
sampling, the scales can be suspended from the ceiling so as to hang near 
the milk sheet which can be tacked to a board and hung on the wall, or fixed 
on an inclined shelf projecting from the wall. After the milk from each cow 
is weighed, a sample should be taken and placed in the jar bearing the cow's 
name or number. The sample bottles can be arranged on either side of the 
milk sheet, or if convenient, above it. If there are two or more milkers, the 
sample bottles can be arranged so that each milker will have his bottles to- 
gether and arranged in the same order in which the cows are milked. This 
method saves time in finding the right sample bottle. 



TDil 00N8UMXD IN WXIOHING AND SAMPLING. 

The length of time required to weigh and sample the milk depends entirely 
upon the quickness of the man who is doing it. Some men will say that it 
ti^es but little time to weigh and sample each cow's milk, while others com- 
plain of the length of time necessary to do the work. It will take, on an 
average, about one minute to each cow, or two minutes a day. This indi- 
cates, for the seven weeks that it is done during the year, about one hour and 
thirty-eight minutes for each cow tested. With this amount of time expended, 
the farmer can have a complete record of every cow in his herd. From this, 
with a knowledge of what he is feeding, he will know at the end of the year 
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whether she has been a sonroe of profit or loss to him; and furthermore, he 
will know from whieh cows to select heifers for his dairy. Considering the 
time that is consumed in doing this work, it seems stranii^e that more dairy- 
men do not have their herds tested. Many of them can weigh and sample 
each cow's milk every seventh weekend then have the battermaker test the 
sami>les for them at the creamery. With the per cent of fat and the weights 
of milk they can estimate for themselves the performance of every cow in 
their herds. The importance of doing this work will be shown further on in 
this bulletin. 



OALOULATINO TH£ AMOUNT OF MILK AND BUTTBB FAT. 

The milk was weighed and sampled during the fourth week of the seven- 
week periods. From the total amount of mill that each cow gave during this 
time, and the per cent of fat. was calculated the amount of outter fat pro- 
duced in the week. From these results were estimated the amount of milk 
and butter fat each cow produced during the three weeks before, and the 
three weeks following the test. The cow's yearly record was made up from 
these tests, and in this way the total amount of milk and butter fat that she 
produced during the entire year was determined. It may be objected to that 
this method did not secure results absolutely correct. On this it may be said 
that the chief object was to secure data from which cows could be compared 
with each other and that this object was fully attained even though the totals 
may have been either slightly too large or too small. Check methods show 
however, that the data are very close to the actual amounts produced. In 
many cases the dairymen also sept an approximate account of the grain and 
roughage that each cow consumed duriog the year. Where this was done the 
records are of exceptionally high value, for they clearly show the profit or 
loss of every cow kept in the dairy. 

THB DIFFBRBNT METHODS THAT MAT BE USBD IN WBIGHING AND SAMPLING. 

There are several ways that records from each cow in the dairy can be ob- 
tained. The method used in obtaining the records given in this bulletin was 
as follows: The farmer, every seventh week, weighed and sampled each 
cow's milk for 14 consecutive milkings. The amounts of milk yielded each 
day were added and from the percent of butter fat which the milk contained, 
was determined the amount of butter fat each cow produced daring the week. 
From these results were estimated the amount |of milk and butter fat each 
cow produced the three weeks before and the three weeks following the test. 

The dairy department of the Wisconsin Experiment Station had its patrons 
weigh and sample one day each week for the whole year. From the differ* 
ent weights and tests amount of milk and butter fat that each cow produced 
in the entire year was estimated. 

The testing of the milk each week is too much for the average farmer to 
do, but taking composite samples of milk of several milkings gives a very 

good averagje of the per cent of fat contained in the milk, and can be done 
y any one if he chooses. Fairly accurate results can be obtained by weigh- 
ing and sampling the milk every 13th week and calculating the results the 
same way as when the weighing and sampling were done every seventh 
week. The method of weighing and sampling each cow's milk every seventh 
week for several consecutive milkings, or three and one-half days, gives 
very good results. The results can be multiplied by two, which would equal 
the amount of milk and butter fat produced for one week, then estimated the 
same as if the weighing and sampling were done the entire week. The com- 
l>osite samples that are but three and one -half days old are in better condi- 
tion for testing than samples that are a week old. The farmers will take 
more pains with the work if it does not become tedious to them. 

The accuracy of records obtained by weighing and sampling each cow's 
milk at regular times during the year is often doubted. As a check a com- 
parison was made between the amount of milk and butter fat sold from two 
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farms to a creamery and the amount of milk and butter fat as determined 
from wei^biD^ and sampling each cow's milk every seventh week for 14 con- 
secutive miikings during the year. In one ease there was found a difference 
of 2.2 per cent of butter fat and .0015 per cent in milk, making a difference of 
4.07 pounds of butter fat and 8.09 pounds of milk per cow; in the other case 
a difference of .038 per cent fat and 1.08 per cent in milk, or .27 pounds of 
butter fat and 120.3 pounds of milk per cow. From these results it is seen 
that by carefully weighing and sampling each cow's milk every seventh week 
during her period of lactation records can be secured which are substantially 
correct. 

OBJXOT OF THE WORK. 

There is no better way of finding out the merits of a dairy animal when 
giving milk than to use the scales and the Babcock test. With the weights 
of milk produced, the per cent of butter fat and the length of her milking 
season, together with the feed consumed, the value of a cow for the dairy 
can be determined. The object of getting dairymen to do this work is to de- 
termine which of the individual cows in their herds are the most profitable, 
so that the owners may cull out the poor cows and keep the profitable ones: 
to show them the importance of better feeding and caring for their stock, ana 
the importance of selecting better sires for their herds. A dairy animal 
i^ould be selected for the amount of milk and butter fat which she yields 
during the year rather than on points of fancy or form. It is a reasonably 
safe rule in selecting dairy cows to go upon the results obtained from the 
scales and the Babcock test. If she is a good breeder, that also should be 
taken into consideration. If the performance of each cow in the herd is 
known* the heifers can be selected from the uest cows, and when these heif- 
ers become fresh the test should be applied to them and the inferior ones 
culled out. This can only be done when we have an intelligent understand- 
ing of each cow and her capability of producing milk and butter fat. 

ELEMENTS OF DAKOBR IK THE USE OF SOALES AND BABOOOK TEST. 

While the scales and Babcock test can be of great service in the selection 
of our dairy animals, they must, however, be used, with judgment. Dairy 
cows have their *'eff years," and this must be considered when the herd is 
being culled. If we do not bear this fact in mind, we are apt to sell some of 
Uie best cows from our herds. The writer has in mind the cow Sweet Briar 
of the Minnesota Experiment Station, that produced for ten years an average 
of 368.07 pounds of butter a year, while in 1898 she produced only ^.02 
pounds of butter, but in 1899 she made 306.53 pounds, and in 1901, 370.53 
pounds. If the merits of Sweet Briar had been wholly based on the work 
she did in 1898 she would have been classed a very ordinary cow, and per- 
haps sold. The great value of scales and Babcock test lies in their continued 
use in the dairy herd and not in one year's test. Good heifers usually come 
from the best dairy cows, but it sometimes happens that a promising heifer 
may do very poorly the first year. In such cases the heifer's individuality to- 
gttner with her breeding should be considered before she is sold. The test- 
ing of cows should, however, be carried on in every dairy if a systematic se- 
lection is to be made. 

A good cow seldom has two "off years" in succession. 

THE VARIATION IN FLOW AND PER CENT OF FAT IN ICILK. 

It has often been asked why it is necessary to weifrh and sample each milk- 
ing for a week. By weighing and testing each milking separately we usually 
find considerable variation in milk yield and fat content. The following 
tables show to what extent a eow will vary in quantity of milk and per cent of 
fat from one milking to another. These tables are taken from records of 
cows that were test^ for the Holstein-Friesian Advanced Begistrv. 
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_ . . .. .9 of weiifhing and saiDpliiu> 

the milk for more than one miJkin^, if the average teot of the eow ia to be 
obtuned. Maid of Cioverdale, for example, tested on the morning; of Sept. 
26, 2 per oent, and at noon, Sept, 26, 4.60 per cent. Had either been taken 
BO her aotoal teat it would hare been Tei7 misleading, for her teat for that 
partianlar week waa 2.09 pet oent. 

TBI BASIS CPOH WHICH THB FROITT OK LOBB OF TBI COW IS OOHPDTKD. 

Il il Ter; difflonlt to ezpreas the tms yalne of the dairy oow in dollare and 
oente. But ainoe the profit or lose of most of the cows tested haa beeng^veD, 
it is perhaps well to state the basis upon which the profit or loss was oaloa- 
lated. The value of the prodnot that the cow yielded was based npon the 
amount of batter fat that she made, and the market price of butter fat at the 
time. 



CUT I-Cow No. 10, Hard A. rara In one Te»r l.sn ponndi milk: >r«TM» taat, l.n P" o«at: 
UO ponodi batter. 
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The Talne of the aklm milk, the Talue of the calf, and the value of the 
manure prodnoed by the cow were not credited to her, while on the other 
hand the cow was not debited with the amount of labor expended in her care 
nor the amoont of feed she consumed when dry. The cow was simply credited 
with the amount of butter fat she produced, and charged for feed consumed 
when she was sriTing milk. The calf will usually pay for the cow's board 
when dry and the skim milk for the labor it takes to care for her. This 
method of oaloulation is, perhaps, a little unjust to some cows, for it is pos- 
sible to have two cows yield the same amount of butter fat and one fl^iTe a 
profit and the other a loss. If, for example, one milks ten months and the 
other but six months in the year to yield equal amounts of butter fat, which 
sometimes happens, one cow is charg^ed with ten month's feed and the other 
with only six months.l 

Bed Bird in herd "B" and Duchess in herd "C" are examples of this kind. 
Bed Bird milked ten months and charired $1.28 cents for her board, and 
Duchess milked six months and gave a profit of $9.16, and each yielded the 
same amount of butter fat. 

The rations f er the cows were not weighed each day. A number of dishes 
of meid were weighed in order to ^et the average amount of feed that tiie 
measure held ana the number of dishes that each cow received a day was re- 
corded. Gut and shredded com stover and ensilage were estimated in the 
same manner. The hay was also weighed at different times. 



n 



BXFOBT OF HIRD "A. 

Herd "A" was composed of natives, grade Shorthorns, grade Jerseys, and 
grade Holsteins. Tne average weight of each cow was 1,000 pounds. The 
nerd was not bred for dairy purposes. Moreover, they neither showed dairy 
form nor capabilities of giving large fiows of milk, nor producing large 
amounts of butter fat. Nearly every cow showed some signs of disorder. 
They were not in a thriftv condition. A number of them aborted during the 
year, while others failed to get with calf and were sold. Some of them were 
disposed of so early in the test that their records are not calculated with tiie 
rest of the herd. 

There were ten cows kept in this herd whose milk was not weighed or 
tested. It is unfortunate that the owner could not see the importance of 
weighing and testing each one of these cows, but the average amount of milk 
and butter fat that each of the untested cows produced for the year will be 
given, for a record of the amount of milk and butter fat that was sold from 
all the cows was kept 

The herd did not yield the amount of milk and butter fat that it should for 
the amount of grain consumed. While the owner did not keep an accurate 
enough account of the grain and roughage each cow ate to be reported upon, 
he fed a ration to his cows that was largely made up of com and other foods 
rich in carbohydrates and containing a small per cent of protein. The cows 
received a small allowance of bran with the eom meal from Oct. 1, to Jan. 1. 
During the months of Januair and Febraary, to the cows giving the largest 
flows of milk, was given the following: 

Bation 1. 



Food itoffs. 



PonndB. 



Dry 

matter. 



Protein. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 



Fat 



Coit- 
centi. 



Sommeal... 
Uace 

Timothy hay 



Total nutrients 



10 
86 

10 



8.01 
7.81 

8.M 



24.90 



.790 
.815 



1.886 



0.070 
8.966 
4.84 



14.906 



.480 
.2tf 

.140 



.816 



10 
8.6 
6 



18.6 
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This lation was altoflrether too rich in carbohydrates and contained a very 
low per cent of protein. If this farmer had sold more of his com and bonffht 
some mill feed he wonld, with less expense^ have improved the ration. For 
example, a ton of com meal would at this time have paid for more than a ton 
of srano-glaten. If a ration were made from five pounds of grrano-srluten 
ana three pounds of com meal with the same amount and kind of rougha^ 
as contained in the above, the ration would be far better and cheaper. Such 
a ration would contain the foUowins: nutrients: 



Rapion 2. 



Food itaif 8. 



Pounds. 



Dry 
matter. 



Protein. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 



Fat 



Cost- 
cents. 



^rano-glnten. 
/Ornmeal.... 

(ila^e 

Timothy hay. 



Total nutrients 



5 

8 
85 
10 


4.71 
2.67 
7.31 
8.68 


1.886 
.287 
.816 
.280 


1.94 
2.001 
8.965 
4.840 


.620 
.129 
.245 
.140 


28.38 


2.167 


12.286 


1.184 





4.6 

8 

S.S 

6 



16 



A number of the cows' udders became feverish and hard during? the time 
that they were being fed so much corn. Four of them were giving milk from 
only three teats. It seems that excessive corn feeding must have had some- 
thing to do with the general unsatistactory condition of the herd, especially 
in the months of January and February, and perhaps the cause of four of 
them losing the use of one- quarter of their udders. The rye and com meal 
were mixed equal parts by weight, and about eijgrht pounds of the mixture, 
together with timothy hay and com silage, was the ration they received until 
May 1, when ground oats was substituted in the place of rye. The cows were 
turned out to pasture about May 25, but were given a small allowance of 
silage to July I. From this time on to the completion of the year's work 
they received nothing but grass. The ration which the cows received from 
March 1 to May 1 was somewhat better than the ration fed in January and 
February, but it could have been much improved with mill feed. The ration 
for fresh cows was about as follows: 



Ration 3. 



Food staffs. 



Pounds. 



Dry 

matter. 



E*rotein. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 



Fat. 



Cost- 
cents. 



Bye 

Srashed com and cob meal 
ilaffe 

Timothy hay 



Total nutrients 



4 
4 

85 
7 


8.54 
8.40 
7.81 

6.08 


.896 
.176 
.816 
.196 


2.704 

2«400 

.2.955 

8.038 


.044 
.116 
.215 
.096 


20.88 


1.068 


12.097 


.508 





4 
4 

8.5 
8.5 



15 



It will be noticed that this ration which contains but 1.083 pounds of protein 
costs nearly as much as Ration 3, which contains 2.167 pounds of protein. It 
readily shows that by exchanging some of the homegrown grain for mUl stuff 
the ration could not only have been made better but actually cheaper. It can 
be said that the cows in this herd did a very ordinary year's work, but con- 
sidering the individuality of each animal in the her^ , the general condition of 
their health, together with unskillful feeding, it is not at all surprising that 
the results are no better. 



a yeir 8,14) poDod* milk; >r«rM« t««l, l.n p«r e«Dt; Wt 
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TlABLT SieOBD OF BiST AND POOREST COW IN HiBD "A," AND AyIBAGI 

rOB EnTIBI HlBD. 



Milk, lb. 



Fat, 
per e«Bt 



Fat, It. 



Butter, lb. 



Beat eow. No. If 

Pooraat eow. No. 17 

ATorava raoord of eowa taitad 
▲Taracaraeord of antlra hard. 



e,ltf 
1,488 
S,970 
S.W1 



S.6I 
8.97 
8.66 
8.66 



141 
119 



164 



It WM found that the average cow must prodnoe about 140 pounds of butter 
fat last year to pay for her board, since the average price for outter fat, when 
■old to the creameries, was 22 cents. Calculating the results upon that basis, 
the eows that were tested jrielded a profit of 23 cents. To ascertain the 
amount of product yielded by each of the untested cows in the herd for the 
▼ear, it was necessary to subtract the amount of milk and butter fat yielded 
by the 18 eows that were tested from the total amount of milk and butter fat 
that was sold from this dairy. In this calculation a liberal amount of milk 
was estimated for house use and for feeding of calves. 

Total amount of milk sold from Farm ''A'* 97,720 lb. 

Total amount of milk jrielded by tested cows 76,000 ' 

Total amount of milk jrielded by the ten untested cows 21,000 * 

The average amount of milk yielded by each untested cow . .*. 2,100 ' 

The total amount of butter fat sold from Farm '*A" 3,664 ' 

The total amount of butter yielded by tested cows 2,761 ' 

The total amount of butter yielded by ten untested cows 803 * 

The average amount of butter fat yielded by each cow untested ... 80 ' 

Calculating for the whole herd, and estimating that it takes 140 pounds of 
butter fat to pay for a cow's board, there is a loss of 14.64 a cow, or each cow 
should have produced 20.64 pounds more butter fat to have paid for her keep. 

The best cow in this herd gave a profit of $18.40, while the poorest was kept 
at an actual loss of $17.83. 

Table 3.— Beoobd of Each Cow in Hebd "A'* fob One Teab. 

Qionp t— Oowa Tlaldinff Laaa Than 100 Lb. of Bnttar Fat 



f 

o 



3 



Bread. 



Data 
of ealvliiflr. 



Milk, 
ponnda. 



Fat, 
par 

eenL 



poimda. 



Ponnda 

of 
batter. 



Days 

in 
milk. 



s 

8 



GhradaJaraey 

Natira 

Natira 



11-9-01 
ft-9-oe 
>-lt-OS 



i,8n 

2.A70 



S.97 
i.tt 

t.87 



81 



lU 



117 

no 

810 



Gronp I.-€owi Tialdinc Lesa Than 110 Lb. of Bnttar Fat 



1 


1 


81 


10 


8 


8 


10 


i 


81 


10 


48 


8 



grade Shorthorn 

Grade Shorthorn 

NatlTe 

Natira.. 

Grade Shorthorn, Abr. 
KatiTe 



10-I5-01 


8,178 


8.45 


108 


188 


1-17-08 


8,615 


8.18 


118 


181 


8-0-01 


8,710 


4.10 


114 


188 


8-ft-OI 


8,881 


8.87 


188 


ISO 


11-5-01 


1,474 


8.87 


188 


160 


1-8HB 


8.708 


8.87 


188 


m 



—7 P. 
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Table 5— Oontinued. 



Gnmpt.— Gowi TltUUmr Lmm Than llf Lb. of Bntttr Ftet 






1 



8 



BrMd. 



Date 
of ealTinc. 



Milk, 
pounds. 



Fat 

per 
eont. 



Fat. 

poiinda. 



Pooada 

of 
batter. 



In 



m 



10 

• 
t 



Qrade flolataln 
NatiTO^Abr... 

NatlTO, Abr.... 

NatlTo 

NatlTO 



4-0-02 


1,600 


1.04 


140 


161 


»-2»Htt 


4.100 


1.66 


161 


118 


i-11-02 


1,916 


4.00 


166 


181 


4-li-OI 


1,661 


4.11 


IffT 


181 


U-lS-01 


6.081 


l.lf 


160 


186 



810 



Group 4.--C0W8 Tioldlnc Leia Than 228 Lb. of Bntter Fat. 



u 


4 


2 


4 


16 





16 






Grade Holiteln 
Grade Holateln 
Grade Holateln 
Qrade P. 8. H... 



8-16^ 


4,806 


1.87 


180 


221 


10-10-01 


6,881 


2.80 


101 


221 


1-4-61 


6,776 


i.n 


198 


284 


U-4-01 


6,146 


1.61 


221 


260 



^ The tenth's plaee In the **nillk"oolamn and the tenth's and hundredth's plaoes In the 
'*batter fat" and batter" eolamns hare been eliminated for the eonrenlenee or the reader. 
The aTsraffe **per oent fat, the arerace production, and the profit or loss of the herd, how- 
erer. were flffured before the elimination. This imethodjnot only applies to herd ▲," bat 
to all the herds tested. 

|TH1 RIPOBT OF flIBD *'B."| 

This herd was composed lamly of common natiye and mde Holstein 
eow8. There were a namber or fairly i^ood dairy cows in the herd and a 
number ofjpromising^ heifers. The cows weii^hed an ayera^e, about 1,050 
pounds. The iceneral health of the herd was ffood. A fe,w of the cows 
aborted durinff the year and some of them had caked udders. A few of them 
were sold on this account. A number of them were disposed of so early in 
the test that their records are not calculated with the rest of the herd, but 
are giyen separately. On the whole, it can be said that the cows received 
good care and were fairly well fed throughout the year. 

r The cows were fed from Oct. 1 to Not. 1, some ear com and stalks and 
pasture. During the months of Noyember and December the cows receiyed 
the following: 

Ration 4. 



Food stuffs. 



Pounds. 



Dry 

matter. 



Protein. 



Carbo- 
hydrates. 



Fat. 



Cost- 
eents. 



Bran 

Com meal 

Millet hay 

OomstoTor 

Total nutrients 













6 


6.11 


.m 


2.406 


.204 


6 


6.18 


.474 


4.002 


.268 


8 


7.04 


.266 


1.880 


.080 


10 


6.06 


.170 


1.240 


.070 


21.66 


1.674 


11.628 


.612 



6.1 

6.0 
i.O 
2.0 



17.1 



This ration would have been considerably better if two pounds of oil meal 
or gluten meal had been substituted for three pounds of com meal, and 
would haye cost no more. 

During the months of January and February the fresh eows receiyed seyen 
pounds of bran, four pounds of com meal, oat straw and com stoyer ad !•&• 
•turn. 
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In Karoh and April they reeeiTod a ration aboat as followi: 

Ration 6. 



Food 6tlllf 6. 



Ponnds. 



Dry 

matter. 



PNtolB. 



Cwbo- 

hydratoi. 



F«t. 



Gort- 
oenti. 



r«iBaa *•••.•■. ■ 

JlntoB food. 
UoTer hay.. 
mn itorer. 



Total nntrlents ... 
Oatt straw oa UMiwn, 



6 
2 
6 

8 



6.21 
2.70 
4.22 

4.76 



17.00 



.n4 

.600 
.240 



1.049 



2.106 
1.621 
1.790 
2.692 



8.200 



.061 



6.4 
2.2 
2.5 

1.6 



12.8 



This is a balanoed ration and contains enough nutrients for eows pying 
large flows of milk, If some succulent food, such as roots or silage, had been 
added, it would hare been still better. 

In May, the fresh eows or the ones giTing the most milk, receiyed the fol- 
lowing: 

Bation 6. 



Food staffs. 


Pounds. 


Dry 

mattor. 


Protoln. 


Garhohy- 
dratos. 


Fat. 


Cost- 
oonti. 


Shorts .••....•••• •••••••••••••••••• 


7 
2 
6 
8 


6.17 
2.70 
4.22 
7.04 


■864 . 
.600 
.210 
.266 


2.60 
1.621 
1.790 
2.880 


.266 
.061 
.086 
.080 


6.2 


Glaten food •.••.•••.••... 


2.2 


CloTor hay.... ................ ...a.. 


2.6 


MUlet hay 


4 






Total nntrloiits...... •.....•.••. 




20.14 


2.149 


10.691 


.612 


16.1 









This is another very good ration as it supplies enough nutriment for a cow 
producing 350 pounds of butter fat a year. Bach cow in the herd during the 
rest of the year receired two pounds of shorts a day, besides plenty oilblne 
grass pasture. J 

Tkablt Bsoobd of Bist and Poorbst Cow im Hsrd ''B," and Ayxragi 

FOB Entiri Hsrd. 



Milk. Ih. 



Fat. 
poroonl 



Fat, lb. 



Bnttor, Ih. 



Bost oow. Hartwell No. 2 

Poorest oow, Brlndle No. I.... 
▲Torase roo >rd of entlro herd 



6,197 
2.721 
6.260 



2.99 

2.88 
2.62 



217 

107 



126 



Spotty No. 1 charged to produce 100 pounds of milk, 40.7 cents and 12.6 
cents for one pound of butter fat. 

Bed Bird charged to produce 100 pounds of milk, 70.9 cents, and 23.2 cents 
for one pound of putter fat 

The average cost of this herd to produce 100 pounds of milk was 674) cents 
and 16.1 cents to make one pound of butter fat. 

Spotty No. 1 gaye a proflt of $25.32 and Bed Bird charged I1.28 for her 
board. 

The ayerage proflt of each cow was 112.12. 



100 

The arerage price of gram and roughage^ from Sept. 1, 1901, to Sept. !» 
1902, wai about at follows: 



Inn 918.00 p«r ton 

Ikorti 18.00 p«r ton 

>mm«AL lO.COperton 

eobmeftl 10.00 por ton 

lo-fflntan 18.00 p«r ton 

pinion moftl n.OOporton 

UntonfMd. 81.00 per ton 



OIImoaL W.OOporlOB 

CloTerhay 10.80 per ton 

Timothy hay 10.00 per ton 

MiUethay 18.00 per ton 

gomttorer 1.00 per ton 
om tllMfe 8.00 per ton 

PMtnre 81.00 per month 



The price of grain is based npon purchase price in the city market, and 
the price of roughage is based npon the purchase price at the farm. When 
the cow is charged the above prices for farm products the farmer receives a 
profit on his land, and the profit which the cow gires him is oyer and above 
what he could have receiyed for his products if he had sold them upon the 
market, and moreover, the cows are often fed that which is not marketable. 
Take com stover, for example; what would it be worth if 11 was not for the 
live stock kept upon the farmsf 

The average prices of butter fat, when sold to the creameries for the dif- 
ferent months, were as follows: 



Boftomhtr.lOOl lOeentt 

Ofliober. 1801 lOeente 

HeTonber, 1801 SOeente 

Deeember* 1801 Seente 

Jannury, 1808 Sieentt 

Pebmary, 1808 88 eenta 

28eenta 



A|nrU,180B IBeenta 

May, 1808 Seents 

Jnne, 1801 81 cents 

Jnly. 1808 a8.0eents 

Aarait.i80B lOeenti 

September. 1808 80.6 eenta 

October. 1808 28 cents 



Tabli 4— Showdcg Profit or L«s8 for Baoh Cow in Bird "B'* for 

Onx Tkar. 





Oronp l^Kept at a 


LoiB. 








Name of Cow. 


MUk. 
poonda. 


Fat, 
percent 


Fat. 
ponnda. 


Batter, 
pounds. 


Groaa 
returns. 


Cost 
of feed. 


Profit 
orlosa» 


Bed Bird 


4.418 
8,871 


8.04 
8.88 

8.88 


151 
148 
107 


ITS 
174 
116 


S»98 
88 88 

88 41 


886 87 
84 80 
88 41 


81 28 


Belle 


1 01 


BrlndleNo. 1 


1 08 







Group 2— Kept at a BmaU Profit. 



▲Uee 

I4ttle Lamle. 
KvryGow... 
ileepyEye.. 



4.281 


8.87 


168 


188 


snti 


S84 80 


8.868 


8.06 


120 


140 


27 88 


2186 


4,881 


8.14 


168 


178 


86 00 


27 88 


4.180 


4.80 


176 


806 


40 68 


8187 



84 81 

687 
707 

888 



Group 8— Kept at a Fair Profit. 



Black Ne. 8 . 
Spotty No. 8 

Boaney 

Dora 

Black No.1. 



6.474 
8,780 
6,706 
4.888 
8,178 



8.68 
8.84 

8.84 
8.78 
8.06 



184 



216 



60 86 

68a 

88 61 



188 81 
88 61 
88 48 

26 40 
80 71 



SUS7 
12 84 

12 87 
1811 
18 86 



8[artirijl No. 8. 
poefyNo.1... 



Qfonp 4r-Eept at a Geod Profit 



8.107 
7.7U 



8. 
8. 



847 

24t 



866 47 
68 78 



8141 



884 88 



101 



Table 4— Oontinaed. 



Group 5— Kept st • y«ry Fiir Profit. 



NiDM of Cow. 



MUk« 
poiindi. 



Fat, 

poroent 



poiindt. 



Pounds, 
battor. 



Ghrosi 
roturus. 



Cost of 
food. 



Profit 
or loM. 



BotUo 

Beauty 

HartweUNo.1 
BrlndloNo. 2. 

Sir.::::::::: 



6. 460 


8.86 


199 


262 


8tt79 


827 27 


8,102 


2.82 


218 


285 


62 62 


26 79 


4.421 


4.20 


186 


217 


28 24 


2110 


4,682 


2.tt 


181 


187 


28 S2 


20 86 


8,101 


2.89 


227 


m 


64 86 


26 96 


8.m 


2.10 


211 


216 


48 00 


28 10 



816a 

18 
17 14 
17 87 
10 90 



Table 5— Bioobd of Each Cow in Hbbd *'B" fob Onb Tkab. 

Group 1— Gow8 Yleldiuc Loii than 180 Pounds of Butter Fat 



Name of Oow. 


Ace 

yrs. 


Breed. 


Date of 
calTinff. 


Milk 
pounds. 


Fat Fat 

percent pounds. 


Pounds 
butter. 


Days in 

milk. 


BrlDdle No. 1 ... 
Belle 


16 
8 
2 

6 
10 


NatlTe .... 

..do 

Gr. Hoist. 

..do 

..do 


»-2-02 

2- 1-02 

11-10-01 

»-80-01 

>-»-02 


2,721 
2.968 

4,412 
4,974 
4,891 


2.88 
2.06 
2.28 
2.04 
2.14 


107 
120 
149 
161 
152 


126 
140 
174 
178 
179 


289 
276 
290 


Bed bird 

Harry Cow 


200 
210 



Group 2— Cows Yielding Less than 200 Pounds of Butter Fat 



Brindle No. 2 ... 

Alice. 

gleepy Byo 

Dora 

HartweU No 1.. 
Black No. 1 

glaekNo.2 
ottie 





NatlTo .... 




4.682 

4,221 


2.48 
2.97 


181 
168 


187 
196 


(^r. Hoist. 


11-1»^ 




NatiTo.... 


11-26-01 


4.190 


4.20 


178 


206 




Gr. Hoist. 


2-21-02 


4.989 


2.70 


184 


115 




NatlTe.... 


5-27-02 


4,421 


4.20 


186 


217 




Gr. Hoist. 


1-28-02 


6.179 


2.06 


188 


220 




. . QO ....... 


2-21-02 


6.474 


2.62 


192 


226 




..do 


4-U-02 


6,460 


2.86 


190 


262 



210 



210 
270 



210 



€hronp 8— Cows Tieldlnc Leas than 280 Pminda of Butler Fat 



gpottr'No.!!!!: 

wNuiey. •••••.., 
Olara 

Beauty 

Spotty Nal... 
HartweU No. 2 



6 
8 

7 
6 

4 

12 

12 



Gr. Hoist. 
NatlTO .... 

..do 

Gr. Hoist. 

NatiTO.... 

..do 

..do 



{ 



1-11^ 

»-2A-01 

11-7-01 

10-1-01 

10-5-011 

7-21-02) 

1-21-02 

•-1-02 



8,792 
8.720 
6,706 
8.101 

8,102 

7,7U 
8,197 



2.10 
2.2ft 

2.94 
2.89 

2.82 

2.20 
2.99 



211 



247 
247 



277 



BSPOBT OF HBBD ''O.'* 

This hard was eomposed of natiyes, iin^ade Shorthorns, fftsde Holstams« 
one Bed Poll and two grwAe Jerseys. The average wei8[ht of the cows was 
abont 1,060 pounds ana they were in i^ood health donnf; the whole year. 
There were no abortions or caked udders durinj; the time the test was made. 
A number of the cows were sold early in the test because of their rapid fall- 
infl: off in milk flow wben about three months along in the period of lacta- 
tion. This is a rery common fault with a great many cows kept in the dair7« 
and it is not noticed by the owners so much as it should be. They remem- 
ber the cow when she gare a full pail of milk. The herd receiyed good care 
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during the Tear and wai kept in a warm bam dnrinff the winter, where it 
received a fairly good ration. The frei h oows in Oetooer to NoTember were 
fed daily about three ponndi of bran, shook eom and pasture. Worn Not. 
16 to Jan. 1, the ration oonfisted of the following feeds: Bran, flTe pounds; 
eom meal, three pounds: eom stover, ad libitum. If the farmer oould have 
given his cows ten pounds of alfalfa or clover hay, and less com stover, it 
would have been a considerably better ration. 

In January and February a little better ration was fed. It was about as 
follows: 

Ration 7. 



Food staffs. 



Pounds. 



Drr 
mfttter. 



Protein. 



Oarbohy- 
drates. 



Fat 



Cost 



Som meal.... 

llnten feed .. 
Timothy hay. 
Gorn stover .. 



Total nntrlents 



6 


4.41 


.646 


2.606 


.170 


6 


4.46 


.996 


S.SI6 


.216 


1 


.90 


.m 


.607 


.on 


6 


4.14 


.140 


2.170 


.070 


12 


7.14 


.304 


S.SSB 


.984 


a.i6 


1.617 


11.906 


.966 





4.60 

6.0e 
l.lo 
2.60 
2.40 



16.66 



This ration would have been still better if the com meal had been reduced 
two pounds and gluten feed increased to four pounds. During the months 
of March, April and May, to the cows giving the largest flow of milk were 
given the following: 



Ration 8. 



Fooditnffi. 



Pounds. 



Day 
matter. 



Protoln. 



Oarfoohy- 
drates. 



Fat 



GOB^ 

oonts. 



Bran 

Glntenfeed... 

Oil meal 

Timothy hay. 



Total nntrlents. 



6 

2 

1 

16 


4.42 

1.90 

.91 

19.02 


.646 
.169 
.290 
.420 


2.006 

1.014 

.227 

6.610 


.170 
.064 
.078 
.210 




20.16 


1.821 


9.666 


.612 





4.6 
2.2 

1.4 
7.6 



16.6 



The cows were turned out to pasture about May 20, and as soon as grass 
was plentiful they received no grain during; the rest of the test. They, how- 
ever, received some forage in connection with the pasture. Green neas and 
oats were fed in July, and in August green sorghum. It can be said that the 
herd was well cared for the whole year, and moreover, every cow was fed as 
near as possible according to the amount of milk and butter fat that she was 
yielding. It must be borne in mind that the rations given above were fed to 
cows tutt were producing the most milk and butter fat and not to the strip- 
pers. 

TlARLT BlOOBD OF BbsT AND POOBiST GOW IV HbBD "C," AND AVBBAOB 

FOB Bntibb Hbbd. 



MUk.lb. 



Fat. 
per oent 



Fat lb. 



Bntter. lb. 



Beet eow. Orasy , 

Soorest eow. Harrlion.i. , 
Torace yield of entire herd 



6,946 
2.721 
4,912 



4. 
2. 
2. 



108 



108 

^ '^fS? Pn>d^oed batter fat the eheftpert. She oharged 20.7 oenti to pxo- 
dnoe 100 pounds of milk, and 6.6 oenti to make one pound of butter fat. 

Harrieon ohaived 07.7 eenti to make 100 pounds of milk, and 24.6 oents to 
make one pound of butter fat. 

The average eost of this herd to produoe 100 pounds of milk was 66.6 oents. 
and 14.2 eents to produoe one pound of butter fist. 

Jersey gaye a profit of I34.77, and Harrison ohanced 11.27 for keeping. 

The ayerage profit for eaoh eow in the herd was tl6.22. 

Tabu 6— SHowiNe Pbovit ob Loss fob Each €k>w ik Hxbd ''€*' worn 

Oni Tkab. 

Ormip 1— Kept at a Lom. 



Name of eow. 


MUk, 
pounds. 


Fat, 
pereent 


poiuras. 


batter, 
ponndi. 


Groit 
returiii. 


Cost of 
feed. 


Profit 
or loss. 


HsitIsoii 


2.721 
1,619 


1.96 
1.64 


101 
121 


126 
149 


616M 

nil 


snn 
ion 


tl26 
116 







SS^ 



ittefMO. 

^_ le. 

Kehees.... 



Group 9— Kept at a 8maU Profit. 



1,166 

4,111 
4.2» 



1.1 
1.1 
1.1 



117 
1S7 
111 



110 
1S4 
177 



91109 
1168 
17 47 



2111 



S» 
9li 



Ttotorla.... ...... 

Little Brownie.. 
Lady 



Qfonp 1-Kept at a Fair Profit 



2.979 
6.121 
6.011 



4.14 

1.71 
1.94 



197 



161 



IS 
71 



11111 
8160 
27 72 



110 47 
1168 
14 99 




Lino Baek.. 

en 

laek Hawk.... 



GroQp 4r-Kept at a Very Fair Profit 



^fi! 


i.a 


m 


m 


84116 


inn 


1.986 


1.16 


no 


241 


1014 


n47 


4.117 


1.71 


181 


211 


U9Q 


nn 


^Bfi 


1.99 


281 


191 


nn 


nn 


1,186 


4.11 


212 


in 


64n 


»m 



2187 
17 » 

nn 

1118 



Btabbomnesi. 

Soaaey 

Qnmf 

Jersey 



Qvonp 1-Kept at a Good Piofit 



6.9M 
1.011 

1.141 

itin 



1.M 
1.97 

4.n 

4.« 



Ml 19 
67n 
n77 
SlU 



nn 



n9B 



104 



Tabli 7— Rioord of Each Cow in Hibd *'C" fob Omi Tkar, 

Group 1— Oowt Tieldlitf Lm9 Than 160 Poondi of Bnttar Fat 



Name of oow. 


Aca, 

yra. 


Braad. 


Data of 
calTtnir. 


Milk, 
poimda. 


Fat^ 

par eant 


ponxida. 


Bnttar. 
poimda. 


Dara 
in milk. 


HarrlaoiL........ 




Gr. Holat. 
..do 

• ■ QO *•■••■• 
..do 

HatlTa ••>• 


7-6-01 
9-S-Ol 
6-6-01 
»-lfr-01 
1-9-01 


2,721 
1.619 
2,979 
1,866 
4,119 


1.96 
1.64 
4.14 
1.66 
1.69 


108 
128 
119 
117 
151 


126 
149 
161 
160 
177 


218 

2» 


yietorla. 


214 


WkltaFaoe. 

Dnehota.... 


260 
197 







Gronp 2-Oowa Tialdinc Laaa Tlian 200 Ponnda of Bnttar Fat 



MiUie 


2 

4 


Gr. Holat. 
Gr. o. H... 
Gr. Holit. 
NatiTO.... 
Gr. 8. H... 


10-20-01 

1-28-02 

11-26-01 

l(hhOl 

1-28^ 


4,118 
4.867 
6.690 
6.121 
6.016 


I.n 

1.71 
l.tt 

1.74 
1.94 


167 
181 
191 
192 
197 


184 
2U 
2B 
224 

ao 


Qnaan... .....•••• 


?et 


Little Brownie.. 
Lady 


8 

9 





Gronp >-Cowa Tieldlnff Leaa Than 100 Ponnda of Bnttar Fat 



Stnbbomnesi... 
Old Line Back.. 
Roaney 


9 
12 


Gr. Holit 
NatiTo. 

Gr. S: H. 
Gr. Jer. 
Gr.Jer. 

Gr. Holit 

Gr. Bed P. 


1-29-02 

12-20-01 

1-6-02 

1-1-01 

10-»^1 

9-26-01 

10-4-01 


6.924 
6.906 
6.011 
6.498 
6.186 
6.600 
6,946 


1.60 
1.66 
1.97 
4.48 
4.68 
1.99 
4.21 


107 
110 
118 
246 
2tt 
269 
294 


2tt 

246 
278 
287 
286 
106 
Ml 


Jersey 


9 
8 

4 
10 


Babe ..•...••.••. 


Black Hawk .... 
Crasy...... 





111 
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BIFOBT OF HBRD "D. 

The eow8 in this herd eonsiflted of fidl blood Jeneys, orade Jeneys. foil 
blood Hoisteins, grade Hclsteins, natiyes, and fiprado Shorthorns. There 
were GO oows in the herd when the test began and 47 of them remained 
through the year. Thirteen of the oows were sold during the time the test 
was being made for they were found to be inferior and unprofitable animals. 
The hera contained a great many very fine dairy eows and they made some 
▼ery good records. The cows were in a good condition during the whole 
year and were kept in a scrupulously clean and well-Tentilatea bam whidi 
was scrubbed once a day and whitewashed twice a year. The sanitary con- 
dition was nearly perfect. The cows were not only well cared for, but they 
received well balanced rations during the entire year. The results of this 
herd readily show the importance of taking good care of dairy cows and of 
feeding them well. Some of the rations that the herd receired at diifereni 
times during the year show clearly how well these eows were fed. 

From September 1 to the middle of October, to the eows giving the largest 
flow of milk, the rations consisted of six pounds of grano-gluten and all tiia 
green com that they weuld eat up clean. From October l5 to December 7, 
the ration to the best milkers was about as follows: 
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Ration 0. 



Pood itnJfs. 



Poonda. 



Dry 
m«ttor. 



Protein. 



Carbo- 
hydntoa. 



Fftt. 



Goit- 

oonti. 




6 

8 

46 

6 


4.71 
8.07 

9.40 
4.84 


1.886 
.887 
.406 
.140 


1.940 
8.001 
6.086 
8.179 


.68 
.189 
.816 
.070 


81.18 


8.117 


11.196 


1.184 



4.6 
8.0 
4.6 
8.6 



14.6 



The ration fed from Dec. 7 to Feb. 1 wm m follows: 

Ration 10. 



Food ftoffi. 



Poniidt. 



Dry 
matter. 



Protein. 



Oarbo- 
hydratei. 



Fat. 



Oott- 
ttnte. 



Ihorte 

»m moal 

Hntenmeal 

Jomsllaffe 

H«f 

Total nutrlente 



8 


8.06 


.860 


1.60 


.114 


8 


1.78 


.168 


1.884 


.066 


8 


8.04 


.968 


1.880 


.076 


46 


0.40 


.406 


6.066 


.816 


6 


4.84 


.140 


8.170 


.070 


80.81 


8.088 


U.886 


.000 



8.7 

8.0 
4.8 
4.6 
8.6 



16.0 



The eow8 seemed to do better when fed iprano-gluten and oom meal than 
when they were fed shorts, oom meal, ana gluten meal. 

The ration from February 1 to Mareh 15 was five pounds of grano-gluten, 
three pounds of com meal, and 60 pounds of silage and timothy hay. From 
this time on until the cows were turned out to grass, they receiyed about the 
following: 

Ration 11. 



Food stnif 8. 



Pounds. 



Dry 

matter. 



Protein. 



Garbo- 
hydratet. 



Fat. 



Ooat- 
eente. 



Grano-i 
Com m 
SUaco., 



-dntoa. 

>m moal. 
lUaco. 



Total nntrlonte 



7 
8 

00 


0.00 

8.07 

18.64 


1.809 
.887 
.640 


8.710 
8.001 
0.780 


.809 
.U9 
.480 


81.81 


8.040 


U.487 


1.417 



0.8 
8.0 

0.0 



16.S 



It will be noticed that this ration contains no hay, com silage being the 
only roughage that the cows received. The cows did rery well on this ration 
ana when they were turned out to pasture, which was about June 1, they 
were in good condition. In June the cows received about four pounds of 
grano-gluten a day, besides a grass pasture. 

In July and August they received nothing but pasture grass. The above 
rations apply more to the general feeding of the best milkers in the herd, the 
strippers and poor milkers getting according to the amount of milk they were 
producing. 

It should be observed that the rations given to the cows during the year 
did not contain a large amount of grain, out each one containea a liberal 
amount of nutrients for cows that were giving a lar^ flow of milk and yield* 
ing large amounts of butter fat. It wiU also oe noticed that each ration con* 
tamed over two pounds of protein. This can be accounted for when grano- 
gluten is compared with bran or oats, for it contains twice as much digestible 
protein. Therefore, it is not necessary to feed so many pounds of the grano- 
gluten as we would nave to feed of bran or oats to get the same amount of 
digestible protein. 
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The aboT* fteti are mentioned io that the reader will not be milled when 
he comparei the total amount of grain that each eow in this herd eonanmed 
with the total amonnt of ffrain eonanmed bj each eow in iome other herd. 
When the oows in this hera were not reoeiTing nano-glnten they were re> 
eeivinff frinten meal which is a by i^rodnct of flocoee reflninc: companies. 
This fsed is also Tery rich in protem. It contains abont 32 n^er cent of di« 
gestible protein. These facts demonstrate very clearly that it often pays 
nrmers to sell some of their oats or com and bny some snch by- products as 
glnten meal, glnten feed, grano-glnten, oil meal, or dried brewers grains, ete. 

YlARLT BbOORB of BsST AND POORK8T COW ~ IK HiRD "D," AND 

AviBAGi roB Emtirb Hsbd. 



Milk, 
pounds. 



Fat. 
poroent 



Fst. 
poQnda. 



Bntter. 
poimds. 



Sett eow. No. la 

PooTMt eow. No. ac 

▲totaso roeord of entlrt herd 



8, MO 
S.864 

0.011 



i.a 
4.00 
4.10 



404 



4n 



Cow No. 147 made bntter fat the cheapest. She changed 7.6 cents to pro- 
dnce one ponnd of bntter fat and 35.6 cents to produce 100 pounds of milk. 

Cow No. 44 charged the most to make bntter fat. She charged 22.4 cents 
to make one pound of butter fat and $1.03 to make 100 pounds of milk. 

The average cost to produce one pound of butter fat was 12.3 cents and 
64.0 cents te produce 100 pounds of milk. 

Cow No. 147 gaTC a profit of 167.22 and cow No. 44 charged 18 cents for her 
board. 

The aTcrage profit of each cow in the herd was $26.64. While the aTcrage 

Eofit is Tcry good, it would, perhaps, haye been better if the owner could 
TC personally looked after his cows. The cows were enxed for entirely by 
hired nelp. 

Tablb 6— SHOWiNe Pbofit ob Lobs fob Eaoh Cow ik Hbbd **D" fob 

Omb Tkab. 

Qroop 1— Kept st s Lots. 



Neme of Oow. 


Milk, 
ponnda. 


Fat, 

pereent 


ponnda. 


bntter. 


vtToea 
retnma. 


Goet 
of feed. 


FMflt 
orloaa. 


n 


MW 


4.68 


ISO 


181 


004 80 


006 00 


00 IS 







Gronp a— Kept at a BnuJl ProAt. 



8t 

on.. 



8,4a 


4.40 


188 


110 


006 88 


ooan 


8,864 


4.00 


188 


160 


88 16 


8018 


4.017 


8.80 


m 


800 


40 IT 


8S 


4.000 


4.18 


100 


Iff 


40 8T 



4 






Ghwnp 8— Kept at a Fair Profit. 



sa. 



8,181 


4.80 


180 


101 


8»48 


818 07 


4.880 


4.40 


188 


886 


40 47 


80 88 


6,800 


8.01 


180 


8B 


44 80 


88 07 


8,117 


4.00 


188 


880 


4186 


80 00 


4.888 


4.07 


188 


8B 


48 00 


8160 


4.100 


4.18 


8B 


808 


40 10 


88 10 



810 
11 
11 
11 
18 
14 



CUT 10- Cow N». Ml. Hard D. nra Id «ds j*ax lO.IH ponodi milk; aTeran test. >.« p«i wmt; 
IIS ponn<l» bntMr; nM prollt, Ht.W. 



CCT ll-Cow No, IIT, Hwd D. i 



» pimDdi milk; iTCMn leM. t.lt p«r cant: t 
profit lia.M.| 
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labia 8— OoDolnded. 

Onrap *— K«pt at » Twr VbIt Pioflt. 



NnwlMf of Oow. 



I Milk, 
panndc [ 



P«., 



■ ponnd*. rMomi. of faad. or 1« 





8rMp t-Kapt at a Good PraBl 










1 
1 


II 
11 

11 

iM 


i 
1 

i 

■N 


HI 

1 


"si 

ii 

is 


Ts 

11 
is 

nn 


^ 


^E== 


H 










iJf:::::;:::;:;:;:;;:;;;":;: 


S3 






^ ""■ 





anmp l-Kept at 


ft TwT OmtA Pioflt 










i:S 
11 

i.n 


1 


S 


Si 


11 

Si! 






















UH 



OiffUp I— Eapt at an Es»all«it PmM. 



Tasli 9— Bboobd or Each Cow nt Hibd "D" ros Omk Tkab. 

Qtonp t-Cowi Frodmlu Lmi Tkan M Poondi of Bnttsr Tit. 



No. of Oow. ^ Broed. 



[>Bto HUk, rat. 
iklruu. tWBiida. par eon. 



Qiidi. I 






QiovD 1-Cowi ProdnelnK Iiaii Than BB Ponndi of Bnttar rat. 







^ 


f-»-at 

"HI 

ll-U-Ol 




t.:t 


111 


118 

i 

























Group t— Cava Prodnolnt Lui Than tlS Ponnda ot Bnttar Fat. 









l-18-ai 
1-11-01 


B.fOt 


4.19 

II 

>.0O 

!:S 
11 


SO 

s 

i 
i 


in 

s 

i 






a 












S 






10 

1 


Br. Jaraaj 
Or. JarMv 





























Qronp L— Com Prodnatnr Lata Tfaan US Ponnda o( Bnttar rat. 





9 


"SK:::; 


11 


1 


i:S 

1 

.n 
.a 

:S 

l.K 


S 
1 


s 
1 














11 


Sj"' 


MO 










S 























QlODP f.— Com ProdnolnK Laai Than II 



Ponnda of Bnttet Eat 





I 

J 

10 


»8S".:::: 

iido!!!"" 
Gr Holit. 


1-IMl 
iD-n-oi 

II-U-OI 


s.ni 


if 

tin 


1 


i 

m 














in 






na 






M 






S 





C0T It— Cow So. H, Herd O. mTs lo one yew T.BU ponnda milk; avenca tMt, I.W per osnti 
do ponndi batter: net proflt Nt.M. 



CUT tB-Cow No m. Herd D. 



■jf; 



e T*w i.M poandi milk; BTMac« t«it. l.W p*r oeol: 

poiindi bntter; net pro&t, tlB.W. 
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BIPOBT OF HIBD "I 

Thii WM a small dairy of leyen oows, but eaoh one ijioyed herself to be a 
profitable animal. The herd consisted of grade Ayrshires, natires, and one 
grade Jersey; the average weight was 960 pounds. The cows were well fed 
and oared for daring the test, and at the ena of the year the]^ were in good 
healthy condition, x^o caked adders, abortions, or other mishaps came to 
this herd daring the year and no cows were sold, for every one m the herd 

K¥e the owner a good profit. Nearly all the eows came fresk the last of 
ptember and the first of October, and went dry in Aogast. It was a win- 
ter dairy. 

In October and November the cows received five peonds of bran, five 
poonds of com meal, com stover, and some pasture. 

In December and to January 15 they received the following! 

Ration 12. 



Pood itaift. 



Ponndi. 



Dry 
mattor. 



Protoin. 



Carbo- 
hydratei. 



Fat 



Cott 
eanti. 




n-fflntan 

•Adoobmaai! 



MJUat 
Btovar 

Total nntrianta 



S.5 


S.I6 


.607 


.010 


.m 


6.0 


5.tl 


.774 


S.466 


.104 


1.0 


t.io 


.176 


S.400 


.U6 


5.0 


4.10 


.160 


S.426 


.060 


10.0 


6.01 


.170 


s.ito 


.070 


U.il 


1.047 


U.441 


.746 





S.S 
6.4 

4.0 
S.6 

s.o 



16.1 



This is not only a balanced ration but it contains a variety of food stuffs 
and is palatable. Palatability should always be considered in making up a 
ration for a dairy cow. 

From Jan. 15 to March 1 the eows received the following ration: Biz 
pounds of bran, three pounds of grano-gluten, five pounds of .timothy hay« 
and all the com stover they would eat up elean. 

In March and to April the 10th, they received 2.5 pounds of bran, 2.6 
pounds of grano-gluten, five pounds timothy hay, and eom stover ad libUmm. 

The first part of April the cows were turned out to rve pasture, and about 
the 15th of May were turned to blue-grass pasture. The nerd was given no 

Ein from April 10 to the completion of the year's work. It might be said 
t the rye pasture was plowed up and planted to com— in other worde, this 
farmer had a ^od pasture for a month dv simply sowing his intended eom 
ground to rye m the fall. The cows liked the rye pasture so well that they 
eared nothing for grain when they were graiing in this field. 

Tkarlt Bsoobd or BnsT and Poobkst Cow in Hbrd *'E," and AvxRAei 

roB Entibb Hbbd. 



Milk, 
pounds. 



Pat, 
peroant 



Pat 
ponnat. 



Batter, 
poonds. 



Boat oow. Brtaidla 

POoraiteow. Star 

Avaraco raeord of antlza hard 



6.) 
6,498 



4.1S 



no 
m 



tlT 



Brindle charged 39.1 cents to make 100 pounds of milk« and 8.8 cents to 
make one pound of butter fat. 

Star charged 54.4 cents to make 100 pounds of milk, and lS.9cents to make 
one pound of butter fat. 
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Tabli 12.— Showing Pboitt fob £aoh Cow in Hibd "F" iob One Tkab. 

Gronp L— Kept at a Profit. 



Name of Cow. 



Hlttle 

Lady 

Joe'i Brldo 

Loma 

BoU 

Maid 



Milk, 
ponndi. 



Fat. 
percent. 



Fat. 
ponndi. 



Bntter, 
ponndi. 



Groii 
retnmii 



Coit 

of feed. 



8,l6t.8 


8.19 


U0.64 


128.86 


824 88 


88168 


4.886.4 


8.89 


149.06 


178.89 


84 41 


88 68 


6,186.7 


8.00 


164.88 


180.04 


88 81 


20 47 


8.677.1 


8.U 


178.U 


806.18 


40 96 


27 86 


,6,060.2 


8.61 


182.66 


21296 


88 89 


28 94 


6,979.1 


8.84 


aoo.u 


228.47 


44 88 


26 27 



Net 

profit 



8276 

U76 
1184 
18U 
14 96 
17 96 



Gronp 2.— Kept at a Fair Profit 



Hntnal. 
Oheck .. 
Hand... 



6,686.6 


8.26 


181.82 


212.12 


84107 


822U 


6,812.6 


8.16 


216.79 


261.75 


60 22 


80 92 


6.426.9 


8.68 


184.86 


216.08 


42 64 


22 66 


6.219.2 


8.68 


219.78 


266.86 


49 08 


26 67 


8.089.6 


8.66 


221.16 


268.08 


60 08 


27 62 



818 96 
19 80 
19 96 
28 46 

82 61 



Gronp 8.— Kept at a Good Profit 



Snr 

Alfrlda . 
Prlneeii 



6.610.0 


8.29 


218.01 


264.84 


848 68 


816 66 


7.641.6 


8.82 


246.10 


287.11 


66 65 


87 62 


7.817.4 


8.16 


888.28 


806.99 


68 88 


26 26 



Tabli 13— Bboobd of Eaoh Ck>w in Hkbd "F% fob Omb Year. 

Bnmv 1— Gowi Tleldlnc Leii than 180 Ponndi of Bntter Fat 



Name of eow. 



year. 



Breed. 



Date 
of ealTinc 



MUk. 
penndi. 



Fat 

per cent 



Fat, 
ponndi. 



Bntter, 
ponndi. 



Dafi 
In milk. 



Mlttle 

Lady 

Joe'i Bride. 
Loma 



8 
4 
9 

12 



HoUteln.. 

.. do 

.. do 

.. do 



7-12-02 

18-1-01 

4-5-02 



8,461 


8.19 


110 


188 


4,886 


8.89 


149 


178 


6,186 


8.00 


164 


180 


6,6n 


8.14 


178 


808 



276 



Gronp t-Gowi Tleldlnc Leii than 206 Ponndi of Bntter FtiX. 



Mntnal 
Belle .. 
Hand ,. 
Maid... 




11-18-01 
6-28-08 
12-1-01 
10-9-01 



6.666 


8.26 


181 


212 


6.060 


8,61 


182 


212 


6.4M 


8.89 


184 


216 


6.979 


8.84 


800 


218 



Cheek 
Znr... 

Echo ' 



▲Ifrlda.. 
Prlneeii 



Gronp 8— Oowi Yielding Leii than 276 Ponndi of Bntter Fat 




1-28-02 

1-81-01 

10-18-01 

10-U-Ol 

10-14-01 

8-26-01 



6.812 


8.16 


816 


261 


6.610 


8.29 


218 


264 


6.818 


8.68 


219 


266 


6,089 


8.66 


221 


288 


7.641 


8.22 


246 


287 


7.817 


8.86 


888 


808 
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Tabue 12.— SHOWixa Pboitt fob £aoh Cow in Hibd "F" wor Onb Tbab. 

Qronp L— Kept at a Profit 



Name of Cow. 



Hlttle 

Lftdy 

Joe'i Bride 

Loma 

Bell 

Haid 



Milk, 


Fat, 


Fat. 
ponndi. 


Bntter, 


Groii 


Cost 


ponndi. 


pereent. 


ponndi. 


retnni. 


of feed. 



6,l6t.8 


6.19 


U0.64 


128.96 


884 88 


8a5a 


6,886.4 


8.89 


149.06 


178.88 


84 41 


a66 


6,166.7 


8.00 


i64.a 


180.04 


82 81 


80 47 


6,677.1 


8.14 


178.U 


»e.i8 


40 96 


87 86 


,6.050.2 


8.61 


182.56 


112.96 


88 89 


18 94 


'6,979.1 


8.84 


100.11 


218.47 


44 22 


16 17 



Net 

profit 



6176 

U76 
1184 
18U 
14 96 
17 96 



Gronp 1.— Kept al a Fair Profit 



Hntnal. 

Sieck., 
and... 
Zipiy .. 



oh< 



Bdho 



6,686.6 


8.V 


181.81 


lU.ll 


64107 


6»11 


6,811.6 


8.16 


116.79 


161.75 


60 18 


10 98 


6.416.9 


8.89 


184.86 


116.08 


4164 


12 66 


6,119.1 


8.68 


119.78 


166.86 


48 01 


16 57 


6.069.6 


8.66 


ai.i6 


168.08 


60 08 


17 61 



818 96 
19 80 
19 88 

a46 

a6i 



Qronp 8.— Kept at a Good Profit 



Snr 

Alfrida . 
Prlneeii 



6,610.0 


8.a 


118.01 


164.84 


648 68 


826 66 


7,641.6 


8.a 


146.10 


»7.11 


66 55 


27a 


7,817.4 


8.tf 


m.a 


806.W 


68 68 


aa 



Tablb 13— Bboobd of Eaoh Cow in Hbrd "F\ fob Omb Tbab. 

Ghronp 1— Gowi Tieldinir Leai than 180 Ponndi of Bntter Fat 



Name of eow. 



year. 



Breed, 



Date 
of ealrinff. 



Milk, 
ponndi. 



Fat 

per cent 



Fat, 
ponndi. 



Bntter, 
ponndi. 



Dafi 

in milk. 



Mlttie 

Lady 

Joe'i Bride. 
Loma 



8 
4 
9 

12 



Holitein .. 

.. do 

..do 

..do 



7-11-01 

U-l-Ol 

4-6-01 



8,461 


8.19 


110 


U8 


4,886 


8.a 


149 


178 


6,186 


8.00 


164 


180 


6, on 


8.14 


178 


168 



Gronp 1-Gowi Yielding Leii than 105 Ponndi of Bntter Fat 



Mntnal 
Belle 
Hand 
Maid 




U-lft^n 
6-»-a 
11-1-01 
10-9^» 



6,586 


8.a 


181 


211 


6,060 


8,61 


181 


111 


6,416 


8.a 


184 


116 


6.979 


8.84 


100 


m 



Qronp 8— Oowi Tieldlnc Leii than 176 Ponndi of Bntter Fat 



Cheek... 
Znr 

Keho .*III 
▲Ifrida .. 
Prineeii 




1-»H» 

i-ima 

16-18-01 

io-u-4a 

10-14-01 
»-»-01 



6,811 


8.16 


116 


ai 


6,610 


8.9 


118 


164 


6,119 


8.68 


119 


166 


6.069 


8.66 


ai 


168 


7.641 


8.a 


146 


187 


7,817 


8.a 


161 


806 



>T 6,StI Donndi milk; trtngt teat. t.U pw eeoti IN 
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UiFOBT or HiBD "G." 

There were only five oows in this herd at the befirinning of the test and two 
of them were sold three months after the work besran. The stranffe thing 
about the selling of these animals was that they were good oows, for they 
had averaged 7^ pounds of batter fat a week up to the time that they were 
disposed of. The herd was not well fed or oared for, bat did a very fair 
year's work, notwithstanding. The oows were not kept in a comfortable 
Darn, or one that was well cleaned. The dairy with this man was, so to 
speak, a sort of necessary evil. 

The amount of grain and roughage that each cow consumed during the 
year was not kept, so there is no feed account reported. 

Table 14— Rscord of Each Cow in Herd "G" fob One Tear. 



Name of oow. 



Breed. 



Milk, 
ponndi. 



Fat, 
per cent. 



Fat. 
poandi. 



Batter, 
pounds. 



Dayi 
inmlU. 



Jersey 

MoUie. 
liucy.. 



Gr. Jersey 
NatiTe.... 
NatiTe.... 



S,6M 

8,880 
7,021 



8.96 
8.94 
8.94 



144 
156 

277 



1«8 
180 



876 
810 



Beoobd of Herd "H." 

This herd oonsisted of eight native cows whose average weight was about 
1|000 pounds. The cows were very ordinary animals and they did a very or- 
dinary year's work. The most of them calved in March, and were dry by 
the first of November, the owner not trying to make milk in winter. The 
bam in which these cows were kept was very poor, being cold and poorly 
cared for. The stock was often exposed to cold, rain and snowstorms, and 
the frozen snow and ice was often removed with brooms from the animals' 
backs. 

In March and April the eows received a small amount of bran and com 
meal and about one pound of oil meal a day, with clover hay and com stover. 
By May 15 the oows were turned into a pasture which was not very good, the 
greater portion of it being woods. They received in connection with pastur- 
age about two pounds of Dran a day, but this was not enough grain when 
ue kind of pasture is considered. The later i>art of July the cows were 
changed to a good clover pasture. 

Table 15— Showing Record of Two Cows Every Seventh Week 

During Their Period of Laotation. 



Fanny. 










Week Endlnff 


Milk, 
pounds. 


Fat. 
per cent 


Fat. 
pounds. 


Butter, 
pounds. 


Mareh81 


192.4 

142.4 

84.8 

7.0 


8.2 

4.8 

4.0 
6.9 


6.16 

6.12 

8.87 

.48 


7.18 


May 19 


7.14 


Jnly7 


8.98 


Annst IB.. .■.■■•> •• 


.66 







Lily. 



May 19.... 
July 17.... 
Auirnst 26, 
October 27 



—8 F 



171 


8.9 


6.67 


99 


8.6 


8.47 


128.9 


8.6 


4.«6 


76.2 


4.1 


8.06 



7.78 
4.04 
6.20 
8.69 



lU 

These tables are ipod examples of the milk and batter fat yield of all the 
0OW8 at different times dorinff the test. They clearly show that the oows 
were not persistent milkers. The individoali^ of the oows, the poor oare, 
and the poor feeding which they reeeiyed, andonbtedly eansed the rapid de- 
cline in milk and batter fat prodaction from 4ne period to the next and their 
short period of lactation. 

The cows gave more milk and batter fat in the Angast test than they did 
in July. This was probably dne to the fact that the oows were taken from a 
poor wood pastare the last of Joly and pat into a good clorer pastare. 

TiABLT RbOOBD of BbST AND POORlST COW IN HBRD "H," AND AYBRAeK 

roB Entibi Hbbd. 



Milk, 
pounds. 



Fat, 
per cent 



Fat. 
poonda. 



Bnttar, 
pounds. 



Beitoow.Jasiia 

Poorest oow, Fanny 

ATeraffe reeord of entire herd 



6.420 
2,808 
8,862 



4.08 
8.08 

4.02 



04 
166 



Tablb 16r-RK00BD OF Each C6W IN Hbbd *'H" fob Onb Ybab. 



Name of Cow. 


Age, 
yrt. 


Breed • 


Date 
of ealTing. 


Milk, 
pounds. 


Fat 
pereent. 


ponnAs. 


Batter. Days 
ponnds. In milk. 


Fanny t...****r«t 




NatlTO.... 
. . oo ..••••. 
..oe .■••••* 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


8-20-01 
8-81-08 
2-10-02 
8-26-01 
8-18-02 
1-21-08 
8-28-01 
8-22^ 


2,888 
2,8tt 

8,806 
8,087 
8,080 
8,818 
4,408 
6,420 


8.08 
4.81 

8.70 
8.80 
4.07 
4.28 

4.07 
4.0S 


04 
122 

lU 
140 
182 
188 
188 
221 


108 
lO 
168 
174 
180 
100 
218 
268 


108 


linorl*. ••••..•••• 




288 


MMV# ••-•••• •■•••• 
Bess •.••....••••• 


SiO 




SK 


J. ••...■..•.■•• 


288 


Beddie".IlIIIl!I! 


288 


Belle 


218 


jMsle 


218 







It is perhaps well to compare the performance of eisrht of the poorest eows 
as well as eisrht of the best cows kept in different herds, and also oomnare 
the average prodaction and profit of each herd tested. This is done to snow 
the flrreat differences, even amonff the poorest and best eows, and also the 
difference in prodaction and profits between herds of oows kept apon the 
farms of Illinois. 

Tablb 17— Compabing thb Pbbfobmanob of thb Poobbst Cows Kbft in 

DiFFBBBNT HbBDB. 



Cow. 



Herd. 



Milk, 
ponnds. 



Fat, 
per eent 



Bntter, 
pounds. 



Net 

profit or 
loss. 



Cost of 100 

pounds 

ef milk. 



Cost of 

1 pound of 

of fat, 

oents. 



No. 87.... 
Harrison. 
Bed Bird. 
No. 44 .... 
Mlttie.... 

fitar 
ersey.... 
Fanny.... 



-A" 

••B'* 

••F" 
••B" 



•H" 



l.< 

2,721 

4.074 

8.800 

8,461 

6,888 

8,644 

2,888 



8.07 
8.06 
8.04 
4.68 
8.10 
8.80 
8.06 
8.08 



126 
176 
181 



100 



S^17 88 

-127 

—128 

— 18 

276 

20 64 



12 87 
07 
70 

108 
68 
64 



62.2 

24.8 
26.2 
22.4 
18.6 
18.8 



* This is estimated on the basis that it took 140 pounds of hutter fat to pay for feed. 



Cow. 


Hwd. 


»-.. 


oarBent. 


Poondi 
batter. 


A 


Coitot 
emu. 


■^ 


J n 


11 


i 


1 
:8 




Is 
.is 


II 

1:1 












^■&n:;::::::;:: 


& 


j^g^ 



















* Thli !■ MtlmMed en (he bwU th»t It took lU poosd* of butter to paT for feed, 



"A" 


{!-£ 


.» 


iS 


•-1M 


S'i 


















































^g" 














ts 


i:S 


s 

























HirL 


•S^ 


Poniidi ot 
mUk. 


Ponndiof 
batter. 


Total 
DroBb 


TSf 


"D"' 


• 


11 


is 

Is 


•»» 






s: 





















This table umply shows that a few good eows will yield « greater profit 
than large herds of imseleoted animals. It was fonnd in herd "D," that 16 
of the best oowb gmyt a profit of I6G1.M while the other 32 oows gave a profit 



of only 1600.21, or, the 1£ oows gave the owner t&1.70 more profit than th* 

_.. .1- T. _i_ y clearly that it is far bettor to keep a few Tory 

The work is less and pio- 



(Aber 32 oows. It shows very clearly that it is far bettor to keep a few very 
good cows than large herds of onr oidinary sows. "' "- ' ' —' 

fit larger. 



Eight herds are reported in this boUetin, eoctaininglU oows that have 
eompleted a year's work. The eight dairies had 176 oows at ths beginning oC 
the nnt, but 33 of them were sold oefoie the end of the year. 
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Borne of the herds retamed their owners a good profit, others a small pro- 
fit, and one herd was kept at a loss. 8iz herds ont of the eifi^ht eontained 
eows that did not pay for the feed they oonsnmed. 

In estimatinff the profit or loss on a oow it was oonnted that the ealf Jpaid 
for her keep while ory and the skim milk paid for labor. 

The eow that yielded the most prodnot gave 8,949 pounds of milk, and made 
472 pounds of butter. The poorest oow produced 1.482 pounds of milk, 68 
pounds of butter, and the averai^e production for ail the herds, except Qnr- 
ler's (D) , was 4,721 pounds of milk, 3.67 percent fat, 173 pounds of butter fat, 
and 202 pounds of butter. 

It would not give the average production of the ordinary cows in Dlinois if 
Gurler's herd were included, for he has been applying the scales and test for 
a number of years, hence his improved dairy. It should also be considered 
that the men who took up this work had been interested in improving their 
dairies, and undoubtedly have better cows than the average. 

The most profitable cow gave a net profit of $57.22 and the poorest oow was 
kept at an actual loss of $17.83. The average net profit was $9.96 per cow. 

The above facts show clearly that the average production of the Illinois 
dairy cow can be doubled and the profit increased fourfold. 

This can be done with little expense to the farmer. It will require better 
care and better feed for his stock, and the application of the scales and the 
Babcock test so that he can sdect and breed his animals more intelligently. 

DISCUSSION. 

Q. Are the different herds on the same basist 

A. They are all fiqrured by the same method. 

Q. The regular pnoest 

A. From the average of about 60 creameries, and I figured the hay and 
feed what we would receive for that upon the farm. 

Q. In different sections they are worth different moneyt 

A. 1 made an average and stated the average price of the com. 

Q. Do you figure each herdt 

A. Tes, except one. 

Q. How do you figure butter fatt 

A. It is the pure oil the butter contains, about from 15 to 17 per cent. 
Then you add one* sixth to the butter fat to get the butter. 

Q. 1 want to ask if the dairy literature is not putting too much stress on 
the formt I have a beef cow m form, and she is the best cow I have. 

A. You will find the two types, and some food cows among the beef type. 

Q. It is not necessary to have what is laid down as form to make tlie 
milKcrt r.'. ^» 

A. They are really the exception. I think there is something in the type, 
like horses, when they are built for travel first, if you want them to go 

Q. Is there such a thing as a dual purpose cowf 

A. Tes. 

Q. Is Mr. Gurley breeding his cattle! 

A. Tes, sir. 

Q. What kind of siresf 

A. Three full blood Holsteins. That is not because he likes Holsteins 
best, but he is making milk for babies in Chicago, and he wants them strong 
and vigorous. 

Q. Did the cows produce the same amount of milk after they ran out'of 
havf 

A. As far as I could see. 

Q. We have a Jersey cow and she has been a good one. She is 8 years 
old and she ceases to be any good, what is the cause. 

A. I can't tell you. Maybe she has nails in her stomach. I have seen 
that happen. 
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Mr. Newman — We have with na this mornii^ Professor Erf, who 
will give ns a praotical demonstration of Milk Testing. This subject 
is quite important. 

Chairman — While they are getting ready testing the milk we want 
to hear Mrs. Howie discuss this question of dairying for a few 
minutes. 

DISCUSSION BY MRS. HOWIE. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— This morning I have had the pleas* 
ure ot listening to one of the best and most praotioal papers on dairying that 
I have ever heard. It is not all theory, for if yon stop to think you wul sea 
that there has been good praetioal work right down m the oow bam, rif^ht 
with the oows, and I recommend very strongljr the point made of maiking 
milk testing the standard for selecting and retaining your cattle. 

While we are making rapid advances I am afraid we are putting the cart 
before the horse in manj ways. For do you know we are testing the milk, 
selecting breeds and domg all of these things to improve and we are not con- 
sidering the Jittle working partner that stands in oar bams. I have known 
people who wished to improve their herds and intend to better their methods 
uiat would at once build a magnificent bam. Tes they would build it so 
finely that perhaps they would put five or six lightning rods on top to show 
their intentions and then what would they do for the httle working partners? 
They would begrudge them the comforts they were entitled to. 

The first thought would be the savings of labor. Oh, yes, we must save 
labor rather than the comfort of the animal. What shall we do to save labor! 
By all means put in cement platforms. Tou can wash them off quick. ▲ 
cement platform to lay upon. Make them sloping, by all means. Yes, and 
fasten them in firm. Put them in stanchions; hold their heads good and 
tight, so if they struggle they may dislocate their necks. Is that the way to 
do profitable dairyingt Why don't you study the nature of 4he cowt If you 
will walk through your pasture you will see her lying with her head upon 
her side when she is resting. Try to make the same conditions. Make them 
as near natural as possible. I have seen a man— just to please his vanity—I 
have seen him, with a race horse, curry and comb it, dusting and wiping her 
glossy neck with a silk handkerchief, getting a harness light and adjusted in 
every strap and buckle, and^t the lightest sulky that he could find, so that 
the horse might not be handicapped with an extra ounce of . weight. Bat we 
dairvmen^ whose prosperity depends upon the little animal in the barn, put 
her head m the stanchion, mstead of aUowing her the rest she gets in an easy 
position. We are careless in feeding. We &ed the heavy concentrates. Of 
course we are told to give so much com meal, so we give it, no matter if it 
brings on garget. We put her on a sloping platform and give her any 
amount ot ensilage, without noticing the result, and then wonder at a scourge 
that has come to our herds. It is not difficult to see, when you consider the 
unnatural position. You will soon understand why there is trouble in your 
herd. If you wish to slope your platform, slope it a half inch— that is suffi- 
eient for drainage— and raise the bedding at the back, so the weight is 
thrown towards the shoulder. Be careful of your feeds. Be careful of heavy 
concentrates, because you will do untold damage to your herd. 

Tou will say dairying does not pay. Begin at the foundation and work up 
and you will have something to baild on. Thank you. 

TxsTiKO Milk Dbmonstration. 

Prof. Bscar Brb. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen— I can always remember and never 
forget the statement once made by Daniel Webster. Daniel Webster was 
once visiting a friend of his ; he being a great statesman, his friend thought 
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he was equally capable of telling good cows and he took him out into the 
barnyard and he snowed him the cows and said, ''Now, Daniel. I want yoa to 
tell me which is the best cowt Daniel said, ''Bring on the i>ail and I will tell 
yon." 

Now, yon have heard all about rations and indiyidual animals. The point 
is how to get an efficient and how tell a good cow. Is it by the typet No 
idways. Well, what is the surest method, thent It is the product that you 
produce. That is the surest method, and since the milk pail was the oxdj 
thing Daniel had to rely upon at that time it was certainly a very sure methoo. 
At the present time we simply add the scales and the Babcock test. It is my 
purpose here today to demonstrate to you the test, the Babcock test, showing 
its simplicity and showing that it can be operated by any dairyman, or any 
man that keeps a cow or even if he is a consumer of milk and does not keep 
cows. I believe the day will soon be here when every citizen and every milk 
consumer that buys milk for his own use will have a Babcock test and tell 
what he is drinking. 

Now, I can net help but think of a little story. At one time there was an 
old lady very ill, and she called in a doctor and she said, "Now, doctor, I 
want you to tell me what ails met" The doctor said, "I can't diagnose the 
case but a post mortem will reveal it." 

The Babcock test is the post mortem revealer. 

The first operation with the B&bcock test is to tf%t an accurate sample, have 
an accurate sample of milk. There are little details which may lead you into 
error which you must take into consideration in testing milk and the first one 
is. and it is an imi^rtant one, to get an accurate sample, milk your cow and 
after the cow is milked thoroughly mix the milk by pouring the paU of milk 
into another pail or stir it up with the dipper and tnat will give you the aver- 
Sge amount of butter fat in the milk. The reason we do that is this: If you 
test the first milk of the eow you will find it will run anywhere from 1 per 
cent to 2 percent and up to 3 per cent with some of them and the last of the 
milk will run from 8 to l2 per cent. Hence in order to get an average sam- 
ple you have to milk the cow and take an average sample. 

In making a composite test you put the milk in a bottle of this nature put- 
tiny in an aliquoit part of milk every time. This is easily Ulustratea by 
takmff wheat and oats. Suppose you had a bushel of wheat here and a 
lample of oats. I take the sample of the wheat and take an equal amount of 
the oats and put it in a bottle and mix the two together and I have wheat 
and oats. Suppose I put the two bushels of wheat and one of oats and what 
have It I would have one-third oats and two-thirds wheat. To the different 
percentage of milk is the difference the wheat and oats. The easiest way is 
to take aliquoit parts. So I take a tube, a round tube about ^ or ^-inch in 
diameter and drop it into the bottle and the oil in the milk bottle and the oil 
in the tube will be equal, and hence we will get an aliquoit part. Shake your 
sample thoroughly, some cream rises and you want it down in the milk. 
After you have shaken the milk and seen that it is properly mixed, put a 
sample into one of these bottles that are graduated to 10 per cent. After the 
■ample is in the bottle take sulphuric acid 1.10 of 1 per cent less of acid added 
to the milk will decompose the casine, the milk sugar and the ash, and when 
shaken up it will turn a black color and produce heat. See that the decomposi- 
tion is going on. This does not work very fast when you want it to. 

Ten next put it into the centrifugal machine which brings up the butter 
fat. The casein, the milk sui^ar and the ash have been decomposed. This 
being the milk, sugar of the milk, this being the casein and this the ash. 
These three constituents are decomposed by the sulphuric acid, this being 
left, and hence, this being of a right specific gravity will bring the fat to the 
top of the surface. The centrifugal force simply increases the torce and does 
it more rapidly. The amount of acid required with some milk depends upon 
the temperature or the strength of the amounts or the proper amount to take 
the proper strength must be 1.82 if you have milk at 80 dejn^es. These two 
amounts will exactly decompose and liberate the fat and give it a clear color 
and set it free from the other constituents. Now, then, if the milk is cold it 
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requires more heat, and hence, yon must have a stronger acid or use more. 
If yon have warmer milk yon mnst nse less acid of the same strength, or yon 
must nse less acid, at the same time more of the water. Now, then, aiter the 
milk has been revolved in this centrifugal machine we add some water to 
bring np the butter fat. 

This second running after the water has been added will bring the fat up 
into the neck of the bottle where it can be read on the graduation on the 
neck of the bottle. Now, in reading the test, you must always read from the 
extreme top of the column to the extreme lowest point. Ton will notice by 
looking at one of these bottles close that it is heaviest at the bottom and the 
space IS not entirely filled with fat between the extreme top and base, but it 
is supposed to be equal to the fat left in the bottle. Bome of the fat globules 
are too small to be brought up, and hence we make an allowance by reading 
from the extreme top to the extreme base. This brings the fat out as you see 
in the column which can be easily read, three-quarter this particular milk. 

In passing this around^ be careful you don't spill it, because the sulphuric 
acid will bum. This finishes the test, and shows the simplicity with which 
you can determine the value of your cow and of the milk you buy. 

Now, in order to calculate the pounds of butter fat in this milk. I will say 
that if this milk test 4 per cent you have 100 pounds of milk and it will be 
four one hundredths times 100, or four pounds of butter fat. Now the but- 
ter is increased by one- fifth to one-sixth or one-seventh; that is to say, if von 
have six pounds of butter fat you can make seven pounds of butter out of it. 

Now, as my time is short, I will just close, merely saying that this is one 
of the simplest operations that can be made on the farm, and one of these 
outfits will not cost you more than 94 or $5. Anvbodjr that has the least idea 
of handling ohemieals or doing ordinary work, weighing, etc., can easUy 
handle one of these and learn the standing of their cows. 

Q. How about the temperature of the watert 

A. I forgot to mention that. The water ojxfcht to be at 140 degrees. That 
you add to the bottle, in order to keep the fat m a liquidated iondition. 

Q. What is the temperature of the milkt 

▲. The temperature may be 60 degrees when you start in. 

Ohairman — I am sorry, but on account of time we will have to 
proceed with the program. 

Violin sole by MIbb Smith. 

Chairman — It is very sweet to have our next speaker ushered in 
with a young Pagannini. Prof. Hopkins will tell you what has been 
done by nearly two years' work in the study of the soil. 

Methods or MAiNTAiNiKa the Pboduotivb Cafacitt of Illinois Soils. 

(By Cyril O. Hopkins, Ph. D., Chief la Agronomy and Chemlstrr.) 

If the greatest study of mankind is Man, the next greatest study is the 
soil; for, upon the soil depends the preservation of man. 

If it is true that American agriculture is the fundamental support of the 
American nation, it is equally true that soil fertility is the absolute support 
of American agriculture. 

If he who makes two blades of srass grow where but one grew before is a 
public benefactor, then he who reduces the fertility of the soil so that but 
one ear of com grows where two have been grown before is a public curse. 

The fertility of Illinois soils ought not and need not be reduced; Illinois 
land ought never to be reduced below its original productive capacity. 

The only system of maintaining soil fertility which I can advocate and 
which can ever safely be adoptea as a permanent system must be a system 
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which can be applied to all of the toils of this State— not to a few famis 
only, or for a few years only, bnt to all the soils of Dlinois, and for all time 
—yes, even more than that— it should be a system whioh can be anplied to 
the soils of adjoining: states— to Indiana and Ohie, to Wisconsin and Iowa— 
in short, to the soils of America. 

How shall the fertility of the soil be maintained? We hear two yery com- 
mon answers to this question: 

The ipradn farmer says we must srrow clover. 

The live stock farmer says we mnst put the manure back on the land. 

But neither of these answers really answers the question. 

Clover will not maintain the fertility of the soil, and, if all of the orope 
which are ffrown on the farm are fed on the farm and the manure all re- 
turned to the land, it will not maintain the fertility of the soil, not even if 
clover is also erown. The only way by which the live stock farmer can 
maintoin the fertility of his sou by the use of manure is to feed, not only his 
own crops, but his neighbors' crops also, and then put all the manure upon 
his own land* 

This answers the question for a few farmers who are also extensive cattle 
feeders, but it does not answer the question for Illinois; it does not answer 
the question for America— we can not all feed our own crops and our neigh- 
bors' crops also. 

How then shall we maintain the fertility of Illinois soil! 

There is but one answer to this question, and this answer would have saved 
the fertility of all the soils which have been ruined in past ag^es. It would 
have savea the soils of Palestine, a land which once flowed with milk and 
honey, bnt is now a barren waste. It would have saved the soils of Greece, 
and of Italy, of northern Europe and of eastern United States, and it is the 
only answer which will save the soils of Illinois— and this is the answer: 

Preserve good physical conditions and then put back upon the land all of 
the fertilitv which is taken off— not some of it, not most of it, but all of it| 
and not omy that which is removed by cropping, but also that removed by 
the blowing, washing or leaching of the soil. 

The whole subject of plant food is a simple one. About 96 percent of most 
agricultural plants consist of the three elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, which are obtained from air and water. 

Only seven essential elements are furnished by the soil, and four of these, 
calcium, magnesium, iron and sulphur, are used by plants in such small 
amounts, ana are contained in all ordinary soils in such large amounts, that 
they are practically never exhausted from the soil. 

The productive capacity of practically all soils in eood physical condition 
is measured by the available supply of the three elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. These are the elements which are present in nearly 
all soils in comparatively small amounts, and yet are absolutely required by 
all agricultural plants, and in very considerable quantities. 

How shall the fertility of the soil be maintainedt By maintaining the sup- 
ply of nitrogen, phosphorus and i^otassium and preserving goocT physical 
conditions. How shall the productive capacity of a soil be increasedt By 
increasing the supply of that element which is most deficient in the soil. 

The live stock farmer understands the value of a balanced ration in etock 
feeding. Let us also bear in mind that plants are living things, and that bal- 
anced rations are of even greater importance to them than to animals. Tim- 
othy hay and com and cob meal have some place in animal feeding, but they 
do not make the best possible balanced ration for young cattle or milk cows, 
nor could you make a balanced ration by adding to them excelsior straw and 
sawdust meal. Likewise a plant which is starving for phosphorus is not ben- 
efited by plowing under a crop of green rye or even by feeding it more nit- 
rogen or potassium; indeed such treatment would tend to still further unbal- 
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*nce the soil, and miKht eTen prodaoe an injnrionB e£Eeot upon the plant, ai 
appears to have been the case to a 8lifi:ht extent in some experiments. [See 
Table 7. (a) 8 and (b) 7.] 

Bpboial NOTB.—The tables t^ven in this ciroolar have been prepared with 
very great oare. They may not be very entertaining to the careless reader j 
bnt to any one who is willinR to take some time to stndv them, to ooropare 
one with another— in short, to do sooae real thinkiog alonff these lines—to 
snch a one these tables contain a lar^re amount of yersr nsernl and yalaable 
information bearing directly upon the business of farming and the science of 
agricolture. 

By referring to Table 1, which is self explanatory, one may see some of 
the absolute requirements of different kinds of farm produce for the different 
elements of plant food. 

Table 1.— Fsbtilitt m Farm Produoe. 

(Approxtmate maximum yield per acre.) 
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The table is arranffed to show the nn<nber of pounds of each element re- 
qnired by different finds of produoe on the basis of approximate mazimnm 
yields ]}er acre. Of oonrse, proportionate amounts would be required for any 
other yields which one may wish to consider, but I think we should be most 
interested in knowing the amount of plaat food required to make maximum 
yields. 
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The total yahie of the elements it eompnted on the basil of the pxesett 
market yalnes— 

Nitrogen, 15 cents a ponnd. 
Phospnoms, 12 cents a ponnd. 
Potassium, 6 cents a pound. 

It should be borne in mind that the principal value given is for the element 
nitrofi^en, which, however, the farmer does not need to purchase. The total 
quantity of phosphorus or potassium required by <^ps could be supplied at 
very moderate cost. 

I offer the following simple rules for improving soils and feeding plants: 

Rule 1— If the soil is acid or sour, apply lime to it to make it sweet. 

Rule 2— 'It the soil is poor in nitrogen only, grow clover or some other 
legume which has the power to secure nitrogen from the air. 

Rule 3— If the soil is poor in phosphorus only, apply bone meal or soma 
other form of phosphorus. 

Rule 4— If the soil is poor in potassium only, apply potassium chlorid or 
some other form of potassium. 

Rule 5— Always save and use all the barnyard manure vou have, and also 
all you can economically obtain from others, and make liberal use of fpceen 
manures when necessary to maintain the supply of organic matter in the 
soU. 

In connection with these five rules for improving soils and feeding plantSt 
I offer the following suggestions: 

1. RxGABDiNG Lime 

Lime is the only material which we can use for correcting the aciditv of 
soils. It may be used in several forms: (1) Fresh burned quicklime, which 
is calcium ozid, a compound of the elements calcium and oxygen; (2) fresh 
slacked lime, which is calcium hjdrozid, a compound of quicklime and 
water; (3) old air-slacked lime, which is calcium carbonate, a comjK>nnd of 
quicklime and the carbon dioxid from the air; (4) fine ground limestonat 
which also is calcium carbonate, exactly the same as old air-slacked lime; 
(5) marl, which also contains calcium carbonate, the same as limestone. 

Any of these five different forms of lime may be used to correct the sour- 
ness, or acidity, of soils, and after the acidity of a soil is once corrected, 
probably half a ton of lime per acre once m five years will be enouf:h to 
keep the soil sweet. From the knowledge which we have thus far obtained, 
we Delieve that old air- slacked lime, fine ground limestone and marl are the 
most economical forms of lime to use. 

Fresh burned lime (quicklime) can be delivered in bulk at almost any 
point in Illinois for (5 a ton in car load lots. 

Slacked lime can be bought from J. B. Speed & Co., Louisville, Ky., in 
lOO'pound bags, on board cars at their works at Milltown, Ind., for $2.60 a 
ton, if the empty bags are returned in good condition. The freight rate is 
$1 to $1.20 per ton in car load lots to such points as Centralia, Olney, Salem 
and Odin. 

Old air-slacked refuse lime can frequently be found in large quantities 
lying about the limekilns in different parts of the State. It often contains 
some cinders and some lumps of stone which could be easily screened out. 
I believe lime companies could screen this material and place it on the cars 
for about 60 cents a ton, provided they could sell large quantities of it. 

Fine ground limestone is now offered for sale by the Crystal Carbonate 
Lime company, of Elsberry, Mo., for $1 per ton in bulk, loaded on the cars 
at Elsberry. The special freight rate on this material to some points in cen- 
tral Illinois (Sj^ringfield and Peoria) is 80 cents to $1 a ton, in car load lots. 
The Mitchell Lime company, Mitchell, Ind., have quoted fine ground limestone, 
delivered at Odin, Centridia, Mt. Vernon, etc., for $2.70 per ton in bulk in 
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ear load lots. A plant for finnnding limestone to a fine powder can be erected 
at a cost of less than 18,000; and, with the abxmdance of excellent limestone 
in different parts of Illinois, there is no reason why we shonld not have fine 
ground limestone delivered at any point in Illinois at yery moderate cost. 

Although our absolute knowledge upon the suliject is still meager, my 
opinion is that fresh burned lime or fresh slacked lime will not prove to be 
the best form of limes to use, partly because they evidently have a tendency 
to attack and destroy the organic matter of the soil, or ''bum the land," as 
some say, and partly because the natural products (as ground limestone) are 
less disagreeable to handle. In power to neutralize acids^ 56 pounds of 
quicklime would be equivalent to 74 pounds of fresh slacked hme and to 100 
pounds of ground limestone, provided that all materials were i>erfectly ^y 
and pure, and further provided that the full force were exerted in neutraliz- 
ing soU acids, which is certainly the case with ground limestone, wMle with 
fresh burned lime (quicklime) and fresh slacked lime the force or power is 
evidently partly used up in destroying organic matter, although the destruc- 
tion of organic matter can not be very large. As stated before, any of these 
forms of ame mav well be used, but wim quicklime at $5.00 a ton^fresh 
slacked lime at $3.70 a ton, and lime carbonate (ground limestone) at |2.80 a 
ton, I would prefer to use the ground limestone. 

As a rule, raw products are cheaper than manufactured goods, and let us 
bear in mind that the lime naturally in the soil is in the form of ground lime- 
stone; and I may add that the phosphates and potash salts naturally in the 
soil are also in the form of i>ulverized or finely divided rock, more or less 
decomposed by natural agencies. 

3. BsGABDiKa Nitrogen. 

If an^ question pertaining to the science and practice of agriculture is set- 
tled, it 18 this— that the atmosphere is the most economical source of nitro- 
gen for all general farming; but let me ask you to bear in mind: (1) that 
neither clover nor alfalfa nor cow peas nor soy beans nor any other legumi- 
nous crop is able of itself to secure nitrogen from the air, but that each dif- 
ferent legume must be provided with the particular species of bacteria which 
has the power to live upon its roots and to gather atmosphic nitrogen for its 
use: (2) that these nitrogen- gathering bacteria will not live in strongly acid 
soils and will not properly develop in any soil which needs lime: (3) that 
leguminous crops do not live upon nitrogen alone, but they must have both 
phosphorus and potassium, although deep rooting legumes, like alfalfat 
when once well started are usually able to obtain large supplies of those ele- 
ments from the lower subsoil. 

3. RKGARDINa PhOSPKOBUS. 

So far as I have discovered, in all other things Illinois farmers are intelli- 
gent, progressive, consistent, and unprejudiced; but, regarding the use and 
value of tnat element of fertility which limits the productive capacity of a 
large proportion of Illinois soils, I am compelled to say that Illinois farmers, 
as a rule, are inconsistent, if not actually prejudiced. 

Phosphorus is the one element of fertility above all others which has a 
high absolute and permanent value to Illinois farmers. 

Nitrogen is free as air and potassium is abundant in nearly all of the soils 
of the State and both nitrogen and potassium remain in the straw and com 
stalks and in the farm manures to a considerable extent. Phosphorus, on 
the contrary, is present in nearly all soUs in limited amounts and it is being 
eontinually removed from the land both by grain farming and live stooE 
farming, although two or three times faster by grain farming than by the 
live stock svstem of farming. The sin of the live stock farmer the same 
as that of tne grain farmer; the only difference is in degree. As a rule, the 
sins of the gram farmer will fall upon his own head, while the sins of the 
live stock farmer will fall more heavily upon his children. 
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The phosphorns which is taken from the soil by plants is largely stored in 
the seed or grain, and thns the grain farmer eells it from the farm. If the 
grain is fed to animals, from one- third to one- half of the phosphorus is 
stored in the animals' bones, and thus the live stock farmer sells it from the 
farm. 

I have talked with many Illinois farmers about using bone meal on their 
soil, and not infrequently some one looks at me as though I were a traitor to 
the cause of better agriculture in Illinois, and he says: **Then you advocate 
the use of oommereiai fertilizers." 

Is it not a shame to call bone meal a commercial fertilizer t Pure bone 
meal is not a commercial fertilizer in the ordinary sense; it is not a manu- 
factured article; it is a farm product, and an^ method of reasoning which 
S stifles the use of farmyard manures will justify the use of bone meal upon 
e land from which it came. 

In this connection let me say that I do not advocate the use of highly man- 
ufactured commercial fertilizers upon Illinois soils, not even the indiscrimi- 
nate use of mixed fertilizers; and from what information we now have I 
strongly advise against the use of any acidulated fertilizers, such as * 'dis- 
solved" bone, acidulated bone meal, acid phos];>hates, superphosphates, or 
any other fertilizers which have been treated with sulphuric acid or oil of 
vitrei. Of course, I am aware that these acidulated phosphates are readily 
available and may give quick returns and some profit, but I am also con- 
vinced that they are too expensive and that, as a rule, their continued use 
works no permanent ^rood to the land. The opinion held by many eastern 
farmers that they ultimately injure or **bum" the land is evidently not with- 
out some foundation; and I fear that the acid soils of Illinois would not be 
permanently benefited by the U9e of acid phosphates. On the other hand, 
when acid phosphates are used with lime or applied to soils which naturally 
contain an excess of lime, the soluble phosphate reacts with the lime and 
quickly reverts to a form which is no more readily available than some non- 
acidulated phosphates. 

I believe there are only three forms of phosphorus which should be consid- 
ered for use on Illinois soils: 

1. Fine ground bone meal. 

2. Fine ground rock phosphate. 

3. Fine ground slag phosphate. 

I prefer steamed bone meal to raw bone meal, partly because the steamed 
bone meal acts more quickly in the soil, and P^Bmy because, for its phos- 
phorus content, the steamed bone is cheaper. The nitrogen contained in the 
raw bones is charged for at about 15 cents a pound, but by steaming the 
bones the nitrogen is largely removed in the form of glue, and the steamed 
bone is then sold almost wholly for its phosphorous content. Even steamed 
bone meal still contains some nitrogen, which is of course no objection to its 
use, although it adds but very little to its real value for the ordinary farmer, 
as he can obtain nitrogen from the atmosphere at very small cost, by proper 
use of leguminous crops, if his soil is in suitable condition. Bone meal 
should be bought only on the basis of its phosphorus content. 




Co., Armour Fertilizer Works or Swift & Co.) for about $28 a ton, in 200- 
pound bags, delivered at points in Illinois. Somewhat poorer grades are sold 
at lower pnces. (Phosphorus is commonly sold under the name of phos- 
phoric acid, by which is meant a compound of phosphorus and oxygen, con- 
taining 43% per cent of the element phosphorus. Consequently, if phos- 
phorus is worth 12 cents a pound, this compound, ^'phosphoric acid," is 
worth about 5 cents a pound ) 

Fine ground rock phosphate, containing 12 to 13 per cent of phosphoruSf 
can be bought from Bobin Jones of Nashville, Tenn. (and probably from 
other dealers), for $1 a ton in bulk (or $4.40 in bags), on board the cars at 
the mines, and the freight rate now in effect from the mines in Tennessee to 
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Chioaffo is $3.22 per ton of 2,000 pounds. Thus, this material can be deliy- 
ered in Illinois for $7 or |8 a ton. As it is just as rich in phosphorus as f(Ood 
steamed bone meal, the phosphoms in the rock woold cost only 3 cents a 

Sound. In other words, the 17 pounds of phosphoms contained in 100 
ushels of com would cost $2.04 if bought in the form of bone meal, while it 
would cost only 61 cents if bought in rock phosphate. In bone meid the 

Shosphorus for a bushel of com costs 2 cents; in rock phosphate it costs one- 
alf cent. In either case the cost is small as compared with the total cost of 
the com crop. If we buy the land and plow the ground, prepare the seed 
bed, plant the seed, cultivate the com and harvest the crop, why not give 
some consideration to feeding the plant, espeeially when the cost of all the 
farm operations in growing the com crop is just the same, whether we grow 
87 bushels or 100 bushels to the acre. 

It seems very nrobable that the phosphorus in the rock phosphate will be 
less readily ainmable than in the oone meal, but, if four or five times as 
much rock phosphate is used, its effect will probably be observed just as 
soon and it will certainly be much more lasting than the effect of the bone 
meal. 

Slag phosphate is simply the finely ground slag produced in the manu* 
facture of steel from iron made from ores which are rich in phosphorus. 
The best slag contains about 8 per cent of phosphorus and it also contains 
some excess of lime which is added to the converter in which the iron is 
eonverted into steel. The amount of lime which the slag j;>hosphate contains 
would probably add somewhat to its value for use on Iiimois soUs, many of 
which are already in need of lime; but at the present time no slag phosphate 
is produced in this part of the country, the iron ores used by the Illinois 
Bteel works being very iKK)r in phosphorus. Considerable quantities of slag 

Shosphate are produced in Pennsylvania, and are being used on the soils of 
le eastern states. Slag phosphate can be obtained from Jacob Reese, 
Pottstown, Pa 

The phosphorus fertilisers which are commonly used in the United States 
are the most expensive kinds obtainable. They are highly manuf actared 
articles. This is Iwrgeiy due to the fact that most farmers who use fertilisers 
demand a kind which can be applied when the seed is sown and then be 
completely available for use ef that crop. They may spend $1 to save 10 
cents' worth of time and interest, and at the end of the year leave the land 
in worse condition than they found it at the beginning. Of course, the 
manufacturer caters to this demand. For example, he takes, one ton of 
sulfuric acid (oil of vitrol) worth $12. and he then has two tous of an acid 
phosphate which sells in Illinois for about $18 a ton, or $30 for the two tons 
of product containing no more phosphorus than is contained in one ton of 
the original rock phosphate which could be delivered in Illinois for about $7, 
or for one* fifth of the cost of the manufactured product. Of course the 
manufacturer must have pay for handling the sulfuric acid, for mixing it 
with the rock, and for bags and freight for two tons of material which he is 
compelled to handle. 

If it is true that the farmers of the eastern and southern states can use this 
highpriced acid phosphate in a hand-to-mouth way, buying more or less 
nitrogen and potassium at the same time, and still make some profit on lands 
whion are poorer than Illinois soils in all other elements than phosphorus, it 
is certainly highly probable that Illinois farmers could profitably supplement 
their farm manure and clover fertilizers with steamed bone meal, or natural 
rock phosphate, neither of which can ever injure the soil in the least; and 
thus Dy applying large amounts of lowpriced phof>phoru8 fertilizers they 
would cause the productive capacity of the land to gradually increase instead 
of allowing it to slowly decrease, as under the present system of farming. 

4. BSGABDING POTASSITTli. 

If a soil is rich in all elements of plant food except potassium, that element 
can be supplied with marked profit, either in the form of potassium chlorid 
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foommonly^ but inoorreetly, called "mnriate of potash") or potaarium aol- 
zate or kainit. The potassium ohlorid contains about 42 per cent of the 
element potassium, ana sells at about $60 a ton in Chioacro. The potassium 
sulfate contains about 40 per cent of potassium, but it sells for about $66 a 
ton, the sulphate beine somewhat more agreeable to handle tlum the chlorid, 
and it is also pre! errea for use with some particular crops not j^rown in this 
State. Kainit is a crude potash mineral, containing about 10 per cent of 
potassium. It sells for about $16 a ton. It will be seen that potassium 
chlorid is somewhat the cheapest form of the element potassium, althouffh 
kainit ffiyes rery irood results and is yery larcrely used where potassium is 
the only element required. (Potassium is uiualiy sold under the name of 
potash, a comKK>und of potassium and oxygen, containing: 83 per cent of the 
element potassium. If the element is worm 6 cents a pound, the compound 
trailed potash is worth about 6 cents.) 

6. Bbgabdino Farm Maihjrb. 

Manure is a complete fertilizer; that is, it contains some of all of the ele- 
ments of fertility; out manure is not a well balanced fertilizer, because it 
contains too little phosphorus, much of the phosphorus beinc: retained in the 
bones of the animals, while the beddinfi^ or utter is usually poor in that ele- 
ment. [See Table 2 for phosphorus content of straw and corn stalks.] Ma- 
nure does contain a small amount of phosphorus, but it is much more valu- 
able for the potassium and nitrofiren which it contains and also for the hu- 
mus, or otvanic matter, which it adds to the soil, and sometimes for the soil 
bacteria which it also supplies to the land. Farm manure siways has been, 
and without doubt always will be, one of the principal materials used in 
maintaining: the fertility of Illinois soils; but, as a rule, it is not well bal- 

Tablb 2. FixTiLiTT OF Manubi, Bough Feeds, and Febtilizebs. 
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* Wood ashes also contain about 1,000 pounds of Ume carbonate per ton. 
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aneed, and then are some thinfi^s which it can not do. For example, it can 
not correct an acid soil and it can not maintain the supply of phosphorus in 
the soil unless much more manure is used on a nven farm than can be made 
from the crops produced on that farm alone. (At the full market priee for 
phosphorus, 12 cents a pound, a ton of fresh manure is worth about 24 cents 
tor its phosphorus content.)^ As a very general rule| farm manure should 
not be replaced in maintaining or increasing the fertility of the soil, but, it 
necessary, it should be supplemented— by lime and by some form of phos- 
phorus, as bone meal or rock phosphate. On some few soils, however, such 
as peaty lands, the use of farm manure may well be entirely replaced by the 
use of potassium fertilizers, as will be shown later, [pee Table 6— peaty 
swamp soil.] Pea^ soils contain an abundance of both nitrogen and humus, 
the two constituents for which manure is most valued. Manure is most use- 
ful on soils which are deicient in humus, upon the supply of which the soil 
is lurgely dependent for its capacity to absorb and retam moisture, and thus 
to resist drouth. As a source of humus, however, manure may well be sup- 
plemented, and, if necessary, entirely replaced by any other organic matter, 
moluding green manure crops, although, if heavy crops of green manuree 
are added to the soil, care must be taken that the soil contains sufficient lime 
to keep it sweet, as considerable acidity is produced by the decomposition ot 
the fresh organic matter. 

Table 2 gives the average quantities in pounds per ton of the different valu- 
able elements of plant fo^ contained in ordinary manure, in litter and rough 
feeds, and in some fertilizers. 

It will be observed that a ton of the best steamed bone meal or a ton of 
the richest rock phosphate contains about 126 times as much phospherus as a 
ton of fresh manure; while a ton of potasium chlorid, 80 per cent pure, as 
commonly sold on the market, under the name of "muriate of potash," cen- 
tains about M times as much potassium as a ton of manure. 

By referring to Table 1 and table 2, it will be seen that about two tons of 
tresn manure would furnish as much potassium as 100 bushels of com would 
remove from the soil, while the 100 bushels of com would remove four times 
as much phosphorus and five times as much nitrogen as the two tons ot 
manure would furnish. Thus for our common system of harvesting com 
(leaving the stalks in the field) we have the problem in pounds of ferolity as 
toUows: 
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Of course the balance of nitrogen can be most economically supplied by 
the growing of leguminous crops, but unless one has unlimited quantities ot 
manure he will find it a wise and profitable practice on soils needing phos- 
phoms to balance his ration for com by applying bone meal or rock phos- 
phate with liis manure and clover fertilizer. The Ohio Experiment Station 
has shown that the value of manure is increased 30 per cent by adding to it 
a small amouot of fine ground rock phosphate, even after paymg the cost of 
the rock phosphate; and this value has been measured in actual increase in 
crop yielos. 

The rook phosphate er bone meal can be mixed with the manure as it is 
made, using about one pound for each animal per day or it can be spread on 
the field with the manure, preferably perhaps with a manure spreader; or it 
can be sowed by itself with an end gate seeder. 
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Am already stated the fertility of the soil can be maintained or eyen in- 
creased by the nee of farm manures alone; but mnoh more manure will be 
required tnan can be produced from the crops ffrown on the farm. In the 
famous experiments which haye been conducted for more than sixty jears at 
Bothamsted, Eofi^land, the average yield of wheat has been maintamed, by 
use of farm manures alone, at more than thirty bushels of wheat per acre. 
But how has this been donef By applying fourteen tons per acre of irood bam 
yud manure every year. But who can make fourteen tons of good manure 
from the refuse left from a 30 bushel crop of wheatf 

It is an easy thing, and usually it is a popular thing, to say that farm ma- 
nure and legumes are the only fertilizers you need to use, and that the pur- 
chase of any other fertilizer is a waste of money; but I would indeed be a 
traitor to Liinois agriculture if I allowed myself to spread abroad this popular 
opinion. 

I know and you know, that even the average Illinois live stock farmer not 
only does not and cannot apply 14 tons of manure per acre every year, but 
as a rule he cannot make an application of eight tons of manure per acre 
more than once in four years; while as a matter of fact what he actually does 
de is usually to scatter the manure over a few thin places near the bam and 
give the remainder of his farm an occasional "rest" oy pasturing. 

Whenever you can make two minus one equal two. then you can maintun 
the fertility of the soil without putting back as much plant food as is taken 
off. The merchant bu^s and sells and buys again, but the farmer usually 
sells and sells, util he is practically "sold out.'' Then he "goes west." and 
with hhn "westward the course of empire takes its way.'* Is not tnis the 
history of the civilized worldf 

The Applioatiok of Minxsal Fkbthjzxbs. 

There Is one general rule to be observed in the application of fertilizers: 
namely, thoroughly mix them with the soil. Apply them uniformly and 
make them a part of the soil itself— by disking, dragging, plowing, harrow- 
ing. cultivating^-an5r way to get them thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
At least one year's time will usually be required to fully produce this effect. 

I am often asked if it is a good plan to apply the fertilizer in the hill with 
com. This is very poor practice. The efft^ct of such an application is 
usually to over stimulate the early growth of the com, meanwmle the roots 
do not properly develop and spread through the soil in proportion to the 
growth above ground, and consequently when the drier season comes on and 
earing time approaches, the corn fertilized in the hill suffers more than the 
unfertilized com and frequently produces a similar yield of ears at harvest 
time. 

People sometimes ask when is the best time to apply fertilizers. I think 
almost any time will do well, if it is about a year before yon expect marked 
results. Fertilizers may well be applied whenever you can get on the land 
and are not too busy with other work. Probably as good a practice as any 
is to apply them in the fall or spring and then cultivate the land in corn and 
follow the next year with oats and clover. The effect should be apparent on 
the clover and it should be marked on a succeeding com crop. 

Heavy applications; that is, from 600 or 800 pounds to one or two tons per 
acre, may well be applied broadcast as uniformly as possible with a shovel 
or preferably with a manure spreader, by putting in the box a uniform layer 
of the matenal, which may well be applied with the manure. Lighter appli- 
cations may be made with an end gate seeder or with a fertilizer drill. For 
Ume or heavy applications of rock phosphate, I woulo advise using the ma- 
nure spreader; for bone meal or potash salts, or moderate applications of 
rock phosphate (300 to 600 pounds) , use the end-gate seeder, or fertilizer 
drill, or even a good force-feed grain drill. In case both phosphorus and 
potash potash salt need to be ajjplied to the soil, which is rarely the case, a 
force feed grain drill with fertilizer attachment is probably the best imple- 
ment to use, running the bone meal or rock phosphate through the grain box 
and the potash salt through the fertilizer box. 
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On all our soil experiment fields in different sections of Illinois we are na- 
infl: fertilizer disk drills made by the Superior Drill Co., Sprinfiffleld, Ohio. 
This implement not only applies two kinds of fertilizers at once, bnt it ap- 
plies each of them at any rate desired and with perfect uniformity; and, at 
the same time, it eultivates the soil by disking. It enables the farmer to use 
raw materials instead of ready mixed fertilizers and thus saves the cost of 
mixing: by the fertilizer manufacturer, which usually amounts from $4. to $8 
per ton. If only one element of plant food needs to he applied, as is usually 
the case, the ^rain box may be used at the same time, (as in sowinir wheat 
or oats), and, of course, grass or clover seed may be sowed throucrhthe srrass 
seeder attachment if desired. Somewhat similar implements are manufac- 
tured by ether eompanies. The end-crate feeder is also very satisfactory. 

Table 3 shows the results of experiments which have been conducted by 
the OMo experiment station and the Maryland experiment station, with 
several eiilerent forms of phosphorus which I believe could profitably be used 
on some Illinois soils. 

Table 3 Ca) .—Ohio Soil Expbbimints. 
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(b).— Mabtlanb Soil Expsbimsnts. 
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The soil experiments carried on durine the past 12 years by the Ohio ezpe* 
timent station, under the manag;ement of Director C. E. Thome, are probably 
the most valuable series of soil investigations by plot experiments which 
have been conducted in America. In my judgment tne value of these expe- 
riments to American agriculture is second only to that of the origindi and 
world-renowned investigations of Laws and Gilbert, which have been in 
progress during the past 00 years at Bothamsted, England. The Ohio expe- 
riments are of especial value to Illinois agriculture, because they have been 
conducted on soils which in many respects are similar to Illinois soils. 

All of the experiments reported in Table 3 show that the fu]l effect of these 
fertilizers is not produced till the second or third year, and the limit^l^iOr 
crease may even then be due to an insufficient supply of nitrogen. In the 
Ohio experiments a five-year rotation of com, oats^ wheat, clover and timo- 
thy was practiced, and To pounds of commercial nitrogen were added^ but 
other experiments in the series (not shown here) prove that still heavier ap- 
plications of nitrogen further increased the yield^ tnus indicating that a more 
liberal use could well have been made of leguminous crops or farm manure. 
In the Maryland experiments the entire supply of nitrogen^ aside from the 
nitrogen in the soil, was furnished bjr crimson clover grown in the com as a 
"catch" or companion crop; and it is not improbable that the applications 
of phosphorus would have produced a much larger increase if a more abund- 
ant supply of nitrogen had oeen provided. 

After ten years of investigations. Director Thome reports that slag phos- 
phate gives better results on Ohio soils than any acidulated phosphate. Un- 
treatecT rock phosphate was not used in the regular series of Ohio experi- 
ments, but it has been used for a shorter time in connection with farm 
manure, and as stated above, its use has increased the value of the farm 
manure 30 per cent after paying the total cost of the rock phosphate. It is 
certainly of much interest to observe that in the Maryland experiments the 
effect of the untreated rock phosphate from South Carolina and from Florida 
compared very favorably with that of the slag phosphate. About 500 pounds 
of ground rock phosphate per acre were applied each year. 

All of these experiments strongly indicate that fine ground rock phosphate, 
as well as bone meal, will be a valuable form of phosphorus for Illmois soils. 

We already have soil experiments in progress in Illinois to determine posi- 
tively the value of the different forms of lime and of phosphoras on different 
soils in the State, but you will bear in mind that it is only 20 months since 
the first appropriation was made for investigating the soils of this State and, 
of course, our results from field experiments are very meager. 

Table 4 is believed to show approximately the composition of the principal 
types of soil in each of the different large soil areas in the State, as shown 
in the accompanying general survey soil map of Illinois, and briefiy de- 
■oribed on the following pages. 

It should be understood that the divisions shown on the map are not soil 
types but soil areas, based largely upon the original formation of the soil, 
and that the composition (riven and the description and discussion which 
follow apply only to the principal t3rpe of soil found in each area. (In the 
detail soil survey which has already been begun by the Illinois Experiment 
Station, with the cooperation of the United States government, every type of 
soil, even down to ten-acre fields, is being mapped and analyzed.) 

Explanation of Map. 

According to the geological investigation there have been three different 
times when glaciers, or ice sheets, have covered more or less of the State of 
Illinois, in consequence of which nearly all of the surface of the State is cov- 
ered by soils of facial formation. The first glacier covered all of Illinois as 
far south as the Ozark Spurs, excepting a part of what is now called Calhoun 
county and a small area in the northwest corner of the State. The area 
where the drift, or debris, left from this first glacier still remains the sur- 
face is csJled the Illinoisan Glaciation. For our purpose in soil invesiigation 
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we divide this lilinoisan Glaoiation into three areas, because of the marked 
difference in the anicnltural valaes and j;>ropertie8 of the soU. These three 
areas we call the Lower lilinoisan Glaciation, the Middle niinoisan Glaoia- 
tion and the Upper Dlinoisan Glaciation, each of which will be more folly 
described later. 

The second elacier covered only three or fonr tiers of connties from the 
north line of the State, bnt the area did not inolade the extreme northwest 
eorner of the State. Where the drift from this second glacier is now the 
surface, it is termed the lowan Glaciation. 

The third and last glacier covered approximately the northeast one-quarter 
part of the State and this area is called the Wisconsin Glaoiation. 

According to the formation we have a number of very large soil areas in 
the State, although each of these areas may contain several different types 
of soil: 

1. Unglaciated Area— Chiefly in seven southern counties. 

2. lilinoisan Moraines— Chiefly ridges near Kaskaskia river. 

3. Lower lilinoisan Glaciation — Chiefly between Wabash and Kaskaskia 
rivers. 

4. Middle lilinoisan Glaciation— Chiefly between Kaskaskia and Illinois 
rivers. 

5. Upper lilinoisan Glaciation— Chiefly between Illinob and Mississippi 
rivers. 

6 and 7. lowan Glaciation— (early and late)— Chiefly in Stephenson, Win- 
nebago, Boone, Carroll and Ogle counties. 

8. Loess Soils— Chiefly narrow strips of upland (flve to 15 miles wide) 
along Mississippi, Illinois and Wabash rivers. 

9 and 10. Wisconsin Moraines— (early and late) — Chiefly broad ridges and 
rolling prairie in northeast quarter part of the State. 

11 and 12. Wisconsin Glaciation— (early and late)— Chiefly level prairie im 
northeast quarter part of the State. 

13 and 14. Sand, swamp areas and bottom lands, scattered over the State. 
Table 4.— Fertility in Illinois Surface Soils. 
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It should be stated that seyeral of these ayerages are based upon the an- 
wlywM of a very few samples of soil (which however are believed to be truly 
representative of the type.). Consequently these averages should be con- 
sidered as tentative and subject to revision upon the aceumulation of addi- 
tional data. The data given for the "Average United States fertile soil" are 
the average of six averages each of which represents as nearly as can be as- 
certained the average composition of the fertile soils of a state. .These six 
states include Coloxado, North Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, and Mas- 
sachusetts, and the general average here given really represents several hun- 
dred separate analyses. These figures are also tentative and subject to re- 
vision as more data accumulate regarding the composition of the normal fer- 
tile soils of America, but this average is probably the best American standard 
we now have as to what is, and should be, the composition of a soil which 
needs no fertilizer of any kind to enable it to produce maximum crops. 

The data given for the "German fertile soil" were recently furnished by 
Professor F. Wohltmann, Director of the Institute for Soil and Plant Investi- 
mtione, connected with the Agricultural Academy of Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 
Germany, These numbers represent the standard which Professor Wohlt- 
mann has adopted for the composition of a soil which needs no fertilizer of 
any kind. It is interesting to observe that these two "standards" which 
were obtained from entirely separate and independent sources are so nearly 
alike. The amount of phosphorus is exactly the same in each "standard," 
and it is somewhat surprising that Professor Snyder reported several years 
ago this same amount for the average phosphorus content of 200 fertile soils 
of Minnesota. 

Probably we cannot do better at the present time than to adopt the Ger- 
man standard and consider that a normal fertile soil should contain 6,000 
pounds of nitro|i:en, 2,000 pounds of phosphorus, and 4,000 pounds of potas- 
sium per acre, m the surface soil to a depth of 7 inches. And certainly no 
lime snould be required to a depth of 16 inches. 

In adopting this standard we must also assume that the soil is good physi- 
cal condition and that it is normal in other respects; namely, that with in- 
creasing depth, the nitrogen decreases rapidly, the phosphorus decreasee 
idowly, and the potassium and lime slowly increase in amount, which are the 
actual conditions in nearly all normal soils. Furthermore, we should bear 
in mind, this "standard" applies more particularlv to grasses and cereal 
grain crops. For legumes the soil need not furnish any nitro^n, if it is 
properly provided with phosphorus, lime, and suitable bacteria. On the 
other hano, for potatoes, root crops, fleshy fruits, etc., the potassium con- 
tent should probably be much higher than that given in the "standard." 

There are two methods by which we can obtain some idea of the possible 

6 reductive capacity of soils from a knowledge of their composition: First, 
y estimating the amounts of plant food which are likely to become available 
to the crops each year and comparing these amounts with the amounts actu- 
ally required for the production of crops. Second; by comparing the soil 
witn some standard, or normal, fertile soil. 

(1). By the flrst method we may assume, for example, that about 1 per 
cent of the total stock of phosphorus and potassium and 2 per cent of the 
nitrogen contained in the surface soil may become available for the use of 
plants each year. By pointing off two decimal places in Table 4, and multi- 
plying the nitrogen by two, we then have the numbers which represent these 
percentages of plant rood in the soils (See Table 6). If this assumption were 
correct then the black prairie soil of the Wisconsin Glaciation would give up 
16 pounds of phosphorus, or as much as is contained in 04 bushels of com: 
while the white clay soil of the Lower Illinoisan Glaciation would give up o 
pounds of phosphorus, or enough for 35 bushels of com. Of course, this is 
at best only an approximation, but nevertheless it serves to illustrate with 
some degree of accuracy an absolute fact: namely, that, at the most, it is 
only a small percentage of the total stock of fertility that becomes available 
to crops during any one season. This percentage will certainly vary some- 
what with the season and it will vary with different elements and with dif- 
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ferent loils, but it is altogether likely that the richer soils will yield a larger 

Kroentage of their lam stock than the poorer soils will of their small stock, 
other words, the sou of the Wisconsin Olaciation, instead of 16 pounds of 
phosphorus^ may give ud 18 or 20 pounds, while the soil of the Lower Uli- 
noisan Glaciation insteaa of pounds may give up only 4 or 5 pounds of 
phosphorus. 

Table 5.— Appboximati Annually Atailabli Fsbtilitt in Illinoib 

SuBFAOK Soils— BouGHLT Estimatbd* 

Poimdf p«r MM. 




Prlnelpftl Type of Soil In the Area. 



UnslMUted hUlf 

Lower Illinois slMiatlon pndrie M 6 4S 

Middle Illinois elaoistion prairie 100 10 Si 

Upper Illinoit flaeiation prairie 

Iowa flaciation prairie 86 11 74 

Wisoontin moraine soil 100 U 74 

Wisconsin flaeiation prairie 

Loess soil, old 

Bfoidsoil _. 

PeatrsoU M,tiO » it 

ATerare United States fertile soil 

German fertile soil 

Ohio soil. StronssTille, O 

Contained in 100 hnohelo of oom 100 17 If 

'Peatr soils decompose Tcrr slowly, eonseqnently a Tcry mnch smaUer amoont of nitro* 
can would hecome aTaliable than Ls here indicated. 

In trying to study and to understand the subjeot of soil fertility and the 
meaning of soil analyses, it is ezoeedingly useful and helpfu} to fix in mind 
the fact that only a small peroentaflre of the total stock of fertility contained 
in the soil ever becomes arailable to plants during any one season. As a gen- 
eral ayerage, 1 per cent is perhaps approximately correct for phosphorus and 
potassium, while probably 2 per cent is more nearly correct for nitrogen. 



20 


10 


S6 
100 
108 


8 
10 
14 


86 


11 


100 
124 


12 
16 


18 


8 


22 

^,810 


8 
20 


112 
120 


20 
20 


88 


14 


100 


17 



Of course we should bear in mind that there is plant food in the subsoU. 
but its percentage of arailability is yerv much lower than that of the plowed 
soil, and in many cases, especially with shallow rooting annual plants 
eulUyated crops, this additional supply of plant food is doubtless fully c 
terbalanced by losses of plant food in drainage and surface 



and 
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(2). By comparing the composition of the diiferent soils in Illinois with 
that of the standard lertile sons it appears that the peatjr swamp soils are the 
only soils of the State which do not need to grow leguminous crops to main- 
tain their supply ef nitrogen, and many of the soils are markedly deficient in 
nitrogen. As a rule, the soils which most need to grow legumes are markedly 
acid, and must be giren an application of lime before legumes can be ezpeotea 
to be Tcry successful upon them. 

Perhaps the most striking fact is that none of the soils are very rich in 
phosphorus, while many of them are considerably below the standard fertile 
■oil, and two or three soils of large area are markedly deficient in that ele- 
ment, particularl3f the large area of so-called white clay soil of the Lower 
Ulinoisan Glaciation. 
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With the exception of the peajb^ swamp soil and the sand land, all of the 
■oils of the State are abore the GFerman standard in potassinm, although the 
■oil of the Lower Illinois Glaeiation is but little aboye it^ and is not equal to 
the American ayerafre. It seems not improbable that appbcations of potassium 
might proTe profitable on this soil, espeoially for growing such crops as apples, 
potatoes, sugar beets or other crops which reouire large amounts of potassium ; 
mdeed, we have some evidence which strongly indicates that potassium may 
1>e profitably used even on the Wisconsin moraine soil when such crops are 
frequently or continuously grown on the same field. 

Table 6 shows the results which have been obtained from the application of 
different elements of plant food to an Ohio soil, whose composition is shown 
in Table 4. 

The composition of the Ohio soil (see Table 4) shows that it is as well sup- 
plied with phosphorus as any of the Illinois soils excecting the Wisconsin 
Glaeiation praine and the peaty soil, while it is poorer in both nitrogen and 
potassium than most Illinois sous. 

The results of ten years' experiments show that phosphorus has been used 
on this Ohio soil with very large profit, while nitrogen and potassium have 
been applied at a marked financial loss in nearly every instance. As most of 
the Illinois soils are better supplied with nitrogen and potassium than the 
Ohio soil, it seems very sure that these elements should not be purchased for 
use on ordinary Illinois prairie soils, unless it may be that potassium could 
be used with some profit for special crops, such as referred to above; and, 
possibly, even for other crops on the Lower Ulinoisan glaeiation (see Table 
8}. In one instance potassium was found to yield some profit when used for 
potatoes on the Ohio soil. 

f ABL8 6.— Soil Expebihents at Stbongsville, Ohio. 

AveVase of tan years. (L— lime; N—nitrogen; P-^phoephoma; E^potanaiam.) 



Plot 
No. 


Plant food 
applied.... 


Coat of Fertiliser in 6 years. 


Value of 
increase.. 


<t 
«• 

1 

g 

• 
• 


5* 


N 


P 


E 


Total. 


m 
m 
. 

■ 


6 


S 
P 
E 

PE 

NPB 

LNPE 


11125 






S1126 
240 
6 60 

18 66 

17 85 

900 

20 25 

20 25 


S093 

12 54 

45 

16 76 

823 

12 18 

19 09 

2166 


"lio'ii" 


S10 82 


2 


12 40 






t 




96 60 


615 


« 


1125 
1125 


240 


8 11 




9 


660 
660 

660 

660 


14 62 


8 


240 
240 
2 40 


8 18 




11 


1125 
1125 


1 16 


*29 
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Cost per Pound. 



Actual Value of Elements per Pound— Cents. 



Element. 



Cents. 



Alone. 



After N. 



After P. 



After E. 



After 2 
others. 



Nitrosen.... 
Phosphorus 
Potassium.. 

P. in 29*.... 



16 
12 

6 


1.2 

62.7 

.4 




6.6 


8.7 

68.4 


79.2 
2.1 


.4 




12 



















9.1 

79.8 

2.1 



91.7 



*In plot 29 the phoiphorus was applied as slas phosphate, and Its hlsher ralue on this 
plot is undoubtedly due to the lime contained in the slas . • 
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On the other hand, if applioations of phosphoras are profitable on the Ohio 
•oU, it wonld 8eem certain that they would be even more profitable on many 
Uiinoie soils, eepeeially those whicn are markedly deficient in phosphorus, 
but which are well stocked with potassium, and either do have or could have 
abundant supplies of nitrogen if proper use were made of lime and lesrumes 
or farm manure. 

Table 7 gives some results from pot culture and field experiments, which 

the old un- 
also (b) 
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lower Illinoisan glaciation, Marion county (see Plate 3); and, lastly (c), the 
marked value of potassium on the peaty swamp soil, Whiteside county (see 
Plate 4). By reference to Tables 4 and 6 it wiU be reen that these results 
are in accordance with what might be expected from the composition of these 
soils. (As a matter of fact, the nitrogen content of the unglaciated hill soil 
which was actually used in these experiments was lower than the averfl«e for 
that soil, which is shown in Table 4, while the phosphorus in the soil used 
was above the average.) 




Table 7.— Crop Yields in Soil ExpsRiiiSNTS. 



Boll 
test 


Kind of 

plant food 

applied. 


*Unfflaolated 

hUl loU. 

(N most needed.) 


tLower llllnoltan 

fflaelatlon. 
(P moft needed.) 


1 Peaty swamp toil, 
Whiteilde county. 
(K most needed.) 


No. 


Wheat— fframe. 


Wheat— srame. 


Baroom— 
bnsheli. 


Fodder— 
poundi. 






6.0 
6.9 

66.0 
6.6 
6.6 

61.0 

66.8 

6.1 

61.4 

60.6 

6.0 
6.4 


11.0 
U.6 

9.6 
16.6 
10.6 

60.6 

7.6 

16.7 

26.6 
64.6 

9.9 
9.6 




1,000 




L 

LN 
LP 
LK 

LNP 
LNK 
LPK 

LNPK 
NPK 




800 






1«600 






2,000 




66.6 


6,600 

1,406 


10 
11 


40.0 
67.6 

60.0 
66.6 


6,600 

6,100 

4.400 
4,760 


12 

















• Compare 8 and 9 for maximom effect of nitrogen. 
t Compare 7 and 9 for majdmnm effect of photpnonii. 
X Compare 6 and 9 for maiimnm effect of potaislnm. 

Table 8 shows (*) that in field experiments on the soil of lower Illinoisan 
glaoiation (Perry county) phosphorus increased the yield of wheat from 13.1 
to 16.6 bushels per acre, while the addition of potassium further increased 
the yield to 20.3 bushels; (t) that on the soil of the middle Illinoisan irlaoia- 
tion fSt. Clair county) phosphorus increased the yield of wheat from 17.1 to 
26.4 bushels, while with potassium added to the phosphorus the yield was 
still further increased to 33.8 bushels, as the average of three quite discord- 
ant results; and (t) that on the Wisconsin moraine soil on the Experiment 
Station farm at Urbana (Champaign county) applications of lime, of both 
lime and phosphorus, and of lime, phosphorus and potassium, altogether, 
produced very beneficial and profitable results. The pnosphorus was applied 
m the form of bone meal, at the rate of 320 pounds per acre. Potassium 
ohlorid was applied at the rate of about 160 pounds per acre (a double appli- 
cation of potash salt was given to the sugar beets on plots 8, 9 and 10). It 
should be stated that two crops of sugar beets had been produced on this 
field previous to 1882. No fertilizers h£a ever been applied to any of these 
plots Defore the fall of 1901. The average of three years' previous com crops 
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is'given in the last eolnmn, and shows that these plots were ezeeedingly nni- 
form in their produotiye capacity previous to the application of fertilizers for 
the 1902 crop. 

Tablb 8.— Crop Yields in Soil Bxpsbimknts. 



Sou 
test 


Kind of plant food 
applied for 1902. 


♦Lower 
Illlnoiaan 
fflaelation. 


t Middle 
Iillnoiian 
SlaelatloiL 


X WlseoBsin moraine. 


No. 


Wheat, 
ImiheU— 1988. 


Wheat. 
bashel8—188B. 


Snsar beeta. 
tone— 1902. 


Com, bnahela 
^aTorase 
of 8 yean. 


1 




12.8 
12.4 
12.4 


19.7 
16.2 
15.8 


9.28 
7.80 
9.68 


88.8 


2 




67.0 


8 




86.8 




ATOTmflre 






12.6 

18.8 
12.9 


18.7 

17.7 
18.6 


8.86 

18.14 
14.62 


06.7 


4 


L 


71.8 


6 


L 


71.7 




ATenffe ••. 






18.1 

18.9 
16.1 


17.1 

24.7 
28.0 


18.88 

17.21 
18.22 


71.8 


8 


LP 


68.8 


7 


LP 


67.4 




ATerase 






16.6 

80.8 
19.4 
80.8 


26.4 

29.8 
81.7 
89.8 


17.72 

21.88 
24.08 
28.88 


67.7 


8 


LPK 


68.7 


9 


LPK 


67.4 


10 


LPK 


64.7 




Ayerace ••••••... 






88.8 


88.8 


28.26 


66.9 









t The partieolar soil need for thii aerlei of ezperimenta was found te eontain mneh less 
potatslnm than is eontalned in the aTerage soil ox this type; that is, the middle fUlnolsan 
fflseiatlon prairie. 

NoTS.~These experiments will nltimately inelnde the srowlns of leffumlnons eateh 
erops (on plots 2, 4, 6 and 8.) and the applloation of farm mannre abont onoe in fonr years 
(on plots 8. 6, 7 and 9). and the effect oz this additional treatment will, be ascertained from 
subsequent crop yields. 

The sngar beets were worth abont $4.00 a ton and the total eost of the 
fertilisers on plots 8, 9 and 10 were abont $12 per acre; Of conrse, lerames 
and mannre are to be nsed on some of these plots in connection witn the 
nse of the mineral elements of plant food and probably we shall have more 
marked results after one er two crop rotations. 

Lime is not expected to be of mnch direct benefit to wheat, but it should 
benefit lefnimes. 



TSNTATIVl BeOOMMBNDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOB DiFFlBSNT TtPKS 

OF Soil, Rspbbsinting Large Areas of Illinois Lands. 

The followinK kinds of treatment recommended, or snccgested for trial, for 
the soils of Illinois, are, as a rule, to be considered in addition to the nee of 
the mannre produced on the farm. I certainly ask for some measure of 
charity from Illinois farmers in their considerations of the recommendations 
which are here made for maintainins: and inereasins; the productire capacity 
of Illinois soils. I am sure you will appreciate the fact that to investigate 
the soils of a state like Illinois is a tasc of no small magnitude. Bear in 
mind, for example, that the northern boundaries of Illinois almost coincides 
with the southern boundary of Vermont and New Hampshire, while the 
seuthem point in Illinois is only 30 miles north of the southern boundary of 
Virffinia. Boston, Mass., and Kichmond, Va., both fall within the latitude 
of the State of Illinois. This ranire of latitude includes Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 



f 
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Yon wUl also bear in mind that less than two years have elapsed since 
these inrestigations beiran. We certainly realize that, as yet, onr informa- 
tion is meager; onr resnlts are few; and the conclnsions drawn are tentative. 
They ajpply more strongly to old worn soil than to new lands. These recom- 
mendations and suggestions are made with the hope that they may be given 
careful trials at least on a few acres of land and for at least five years, and 
the resnlts compared with control or check plots which are treated in the 
ordinary way. In making these trials don't try to compare clover with lime, 
bnt compare clover with fime and clover both together; and don't compare 
manure with bone meal, but compare manure with manure and bone meal 
both together. For use in traveling you will not compare a horse with a car- 
riage, but you will compare a horse with a horse and carziage. 

While the recommendations as to treatment are very general, it is believed 
that when supplemented b^ f(Qod sense and general knowledge, more than 
one- half the ntrmers of Illinois can get some ideas or suggestions which they 
will be able to see are applicable to the actual soils they are cultivating. 
Nearly every farmer recognizes different types of soil, and, as a rule, farmers 
know which is the princii^al or commonest type of soil in their section of the 
State, whether they live m Johnson, Clay, Sangamon, Warren, Stephenson. 
McHenry. or Douglas county, or in any oner county in any of the large soil 
of the State. 



All of the recommendations are meant only to supplement good farm prac- 
tice. Always make use of farm manures, grow clover or other leifumes, pre- 
pare the ground well, plant good seed, ana practice good cultivation; but in 
addition to all of this, try the effect of applying lime, phosphorus, or potas* 
slum, in accordance with the composition of your type soil and the needs of 
the crop (See Table 1). Where a liberal use of leguminous crops is recom- 
mended, sow cow peas or soy beans or vetch in the com at the last cultiva- 
tion; sow clover or vetch in the oats and wheat or sow cow peas, soy beans* 
or vetch as soon as possible after the oats and wheat are harvested. In addi- 
tion to this a full crop of legumes should be grown once in about three to five 
years. 

UNGLAOIATID SOIL. 

Principal type: Red clay hill soil, common in the following counties: 
Union, Johnson, Pope, Hardin, Alexander, Pulaski and Massac. 

Treatment recommedded: 1,600 to 2,000 pounds of limestone per acre and 
a liberal use of leguminous crops, catch and cover crops and in rotations. 
Additional treatment suggested for trial; 200 pounds bone meal (or 500 
pounds rock phosphate*) per annum. 

ILLIN0I8AN MORAINES. 

(Not yet investigated.) 

liOWIB ILUNOISAN GLAOIATIOK. 

Principal type: ''White day,*' prairie soil, common in the following 
counties: Fayette, Efllngham, Jasper, Marion, Clay, Richland, Washington, 
Jefferson^ Wayne, Perry, Franklin, Hamilton, and to some extent in nearly 
all adjoining counties. 

Treatment recommended: One to two tons limestone per acre and then 
200 pounds bone meal (or 600 pounds rock phosphate) per annum and a 
liberal use of leguminous crops as catch and cover crops and in rotations. 
Additionid treatment suggested for trial: One hundred to 200 pounds potas- 
sium chlorid or potassium sulfate, especially for potatoes, root crops, and 
orchards. 



^Until we have mors definite iDfonoatloii on the inbject, roek phosphate ihoold not be 
rabstitated for bone meal, exeeptins, perhaps, on soils rich In orsanie matter, or in eonnee- 
tion with a liberal use of legmmfnoas green fertilisers or farm manure, or both. 
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MIDDLE ILLIKOISAN GLAOIATION. 

Principal type: Brown prairie soil, eommon in the followinireonntieB: Caes, 
Menard, Loffan, Scott, Morgan, Sangamon, Greene, and in parts of MaconpiAy 
Jersey, St, Clair, Clinton, Bond, Montgomery, Christian and Macon. 

Treatment recommended: 600 ponnds limestone per acre, and then 200^ 
ponnds bone meal (or 500 ponnds rock phosphate) per annnm and a liberal 
use of legames. 

UPPER miilNOISAN GLAOIATION. 

Principal tyi»e: Dark brown prairie soil, common in the following oonnties: 
Mercer, Menry^ Stark, Warren, Knox, Peoria, Hancock, McDonongh, Fnlton, 
Schuyler, and in parts of Brown and Pike. 

Treatment recommended: Liberal use of legaminons crops. Additional 
treatment suggested for trial: 500 ponnds limestone, and then 200 ponnda 
bone meal (or 500 ponnds rock phosphate) per annum. 

lOWAN GLAOIATION. 

Principal type: Brown rolling prairie soil, eommon in the following oonn- 
ties: Stephenson, Winnebago, Carroll, Ogle, and in partsof adjoining counties. 

Treatment recommended: 500 pounds limestone per acre, and then 200 
pounds bone meal (or 600 pounds rock phospate) per annum and a liberal use 
of legumes, as catch and coyer crops and in rotations. 

LOESS BOIL. 

Principal type: Light brown rolling upland soil^containing some yery fine 
sand, common along the Mississippi, Illinois and Wabash rivers, usually oc- 
cupying a strip of upland five to ten miles wide. 

Treatment recommended: 500 pounds limestone per acre, and then 200^- 
pounds bone meal (or 500 pounds rock phosphate) per annum and a liberal 
use of legumes, as catch and coyer crops and in crop rotations. 

WISOONSIN M0BAINE6. 

Principal type: Dark brown rolling prairie soil, common in the following 
counties: McHenry, Lake, DeKalb, Kane, Cook, Dn Page. Will, Kendall, 
LaSalle, Livingstone, Ford, and in parts of Bureau. Marshall, Tazewell, Mc- 
Lean, DeWitt, Champaign, Vermillion, Macon, Shelby, Coles and Edgar. 

Treatment recommended: 500 pounds limestone per acre, and then 200 
pounds bone meal (or 500 pounds rook phosphate) per annum and a liberal 
use of legumes, as catch and cover crops and in rotations. 

WISOONSIN GLAOIATION PRAIRIE. 

Principal type: Black level prairie soil, common in the following counties: 
DeKalb, Kane, Bureau^ LaSalle, Kendall, Grundy, Will, Kankakee. Putnam, 
Marshall, Woodford, Livingston, Iroquois, Tazewell, McLean, DeWitt, Piatt, 
Champaign, Vermillion, Macon, Moultrie, Douglas, Coles, Edgar, and in parts 
of Ford, Dn Page, Cook and Lake. 

Treatment recommended: Legumes in crop rotations. Additional treat- 
ment suggested for trial: 200 pounds bone meal (or 500 pounds rock phos- 
phate) per annum, and also, on old worn soil or slightly roiling land, 500 
pounds limestone per acre. 

' SAND SOIL. 

Common in parts of Whiteside, Lee. Henry, Tazewell and Macon counties,, 
and in some bottom lands along the Mississippi river. 
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Treatment reoommended: 200 pounds bone meal (or 500 pounds rock phos- 
phate) per annum and a liberal nse of bam yard manure. Additional treat- 
ment sninrested for trial: 500 pounds limestone per acre, and then 100 pounds 
potassium chlorid per annum and a liberal use of leirumes. 

PIATT SWAMP SOILS. 

Common in parts of McHenry, Kane, Whiteside, Lee, Henry, Bureau, Kan- 
kakee, Tazewell, Mason, and to some extent in many other northern counties. 

Treatment suf^firested for trial: 50 to 100 pounds potassium chlorid per acre, 
with light dressings of farm manure, if found beneficial. 

In conclusion I would say that nothing else— most emphatically nothing 
else— pertaining to the business of farming compares in importance with the 
subject of soil fertility, and yet tbere is i)robflib]y no subject about which 
Illinois farmers have been more indifferent in the past. I believe in well bred 
and well fed stock; I believe in making, saving and using farm manures; I 
believe in good cultivation; I believe in growing the best varieties of crops; 
I believe in the improvement of crops— in the improvement of corn by breed- 
ing: I believe in increasing the protein of com; but I know that you cannot 
make protein without nitrogen; I know that you cannot get nitrogen econom- 
ically without legumes and bacteria; I know that you cannot get legumes 
successfully on acid soils; and I know that a soil which gives up only five 
pounds of phosphorus per annum cannot yield 100 bushels of com. 

Last season we planted some improved seed com on good soil at the uni- 
versity and it yielded 90 bushels per acre; we planted exactly the same kind 
of corn on the white clav soil of the Lower Illinoisan Glaciation and it 
yielded less than 15 bushels per acre. This is not a difference in the variety ; 
it is a difference in the fertility of the soil. 

On the other hand , we have obtained some striking indications of the value 
of plant food for making crops. Nor example, where we applied $8 worth of 
plant food in St. Clair county, we got an increase of 16 bushels of wheat the 
first year; where we applied $12 worth of plant food on the university farm, 
we got an increase of 14 tons of sugar beets which were worth more than 160 
for factory use, and which we sold for $42 for feed;, where we applied $4 
worth of plant food to the peaty swamp soil of Whiteside county, we got 36 
bushels of com for it the first year, fifome of these results are striking; and 
thejr may be extremes, and yet in no case have we reason to doubt their re- 
liability. (The tabular statements show all of the variations in duplicate and 
biplicate results). The experiments are conducted with the sole desire to 
learn the truth, to obtain results which may be obtained on any scale by any 
Illinois farmer who may try to practice what the experiments preach. These 
experiments must be continued; the results must be verified or proven incor- 
rect. It should be borne in mind, however, that our experiments include the 
use of legumens for increasing the nitroy^n in the soil and that we have not 
yet had sufficient time to determine the effect of leu^uminous crops upon suc- 
ceeding grain crops both with and without the addition of the other elements 
of plant food and with applications of manure, the above results having been 
obtained with the use of the mineral elements only. 

One thing, however, we believe is settled; namely, that we have discovered, 
proven, and demonstrated, for all time, that alfalfa can be ^rrown suceess- 
lully on Illinois soil; that is, on soils which are not acid, which are not defi- 
cient in phosphorus, and which are inoculated or infected with the alfalfa 
bacteria (See Plate 5 and also Bulletin No. 76, "Alfalfa on lUinois Soil."), 
and these results are not considered as tentative; they are conclusive. There 
is no longer a question as to whether alfalfa can be grown in Illinois. The 
only question* is, will you provide the proper conditions for itf Of our own 
field at the university (on Wisconsin moraine soiU less than $1 worth of Ume 
made more than $10 increase per acre in the alfalfa hay, and $4 worth of 
phosphoras made an additional increase of $15 worth of hay, while the pres- 
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«noe or absence of the alfalfa bacteria made the croj^ a sncoess or a failure, 
respectiyely. Alfalfa is not erown at the university alone, but it is now 
ffrowinfl: successfully (on well infected soils free from acidity) in many dif- 
ferent places in the State, and yieldinsr from 6 to 10 tons per acre annually. 

Beffardins: many things pertainiuK to Illinois soils 1 do not haye absolute 
knowledge or sufficient results to justify fixed opinions, but 1 do have a ten- 
tative opmion that the possibilities of financial profit t j be derived from the 
purchase of lime and phosphorus and their application and use in connection 
with leguminous crops and farm manures on very large areas of Illinois soils 
are not yet dreamed of by the owners of Illinois lands. There are cultivated 
soils in the State which contain in the plowed soil only $6 worth of phos- 
phorus per acre, and the subsoil is no richer. That the productive capacity 
of these soils is limited by their low phosphorus content, is beyond question; 
that it could be doubled by doubling the phosphorus content, though not yet 
fully demonstrated, seems highly probable. That the average yield of com 
on Illinois soils can be profitably mcreased from 37 bushels to 75 bushels per 
acre seems entirely possible. But what is neededf First, the careful use of 
farm manure, and, in addition to that, perhaps a ton or two of lime or lime- 
stone once in ten years, a generous use of phosphorus at a cost of a few cents 
per bushel of corn, and, ultimately, it may be, a cent or two more per bushel 
of com for potassium, and then a liberal use of the elemeat nitrogen which 
everywhere rests upon the surface of the earth in inexhaustible quantities. 
However well this may sound in theory and however feasible it may appear 
to be. we must bear in mind that it has not been fully proven or demonstrated: 
but if we can prove and demonstrata that the fertility of Illinois soil can be 
profitably increased and permanently maintained, then we shall accomplish a 
work the value of which almost passes computation and comprehension. And 
when I say "we," I mean every man who has assisted or is assisting in this 
rreat work. I mean Andrew S. Draper, the president of the University of 
Illinois whose intellect perceived the fact that "The wealth of Illinois is in 
her soil and her strength lies in its intelligent development. " I mean Eugene 
Davenport, Dean of the College of Agriculture and Director of the Experi- 
ment Station, whose mind conceived the tremendous importance to Illmois 
Agriculture of the investigation and the preservation of Illinois soil, and to 
whom more than to any other one man credit is due that such investigations 
«re now in progress; I mean the Illinois Farmers' Institute, the organization 
which now stands as a guardian over the soils of this State^ and whose mem- 
bers asked for, and secured the initial appropriation for soil investigations; I 
mean the members of the Advisory Committee whe serve the State without 
pay and give practical and valuable advice regarding these lines of work; I 
mean the progressive farmers with whom we are codperating in different seo- 
tions of the State, whose public spirit and whose patience and watchful care 
over experiments on their farms and whose kindly treatment of myself and 
my associates make the work a pleasure to us, and of greater value to the 
State; and last, but not leant, I mean L. H. Smith and J. H. Pettit, J. G. 
Hosier and £. M. Bast, W. F. Pate and J. E. Beadhimer, the trained and 
skilled analysts and the accurate field assistants who work long hours in the 
laboratories and in the fields and upon whose work depends the accuracy of 
ever^ conclusion drawn regarding uie fertility of Illinois aoils and the eiieots 
of soil treatment. 

But I must add one more word : If we do not prove conclusively that the 
fertility of all of the soils of Illinois cannot be maintained by the use of 
legumes and the manure made from Illinois crops alone, and if we do demon- 
strate absolutely that that the purchase of any element of plant food is 
nejBessarjr and profitable, then, whoever buys plant food for use on Illinois 
soil, let him not buy a tonic or a stimulant or a trivial amount of some highly 
manufactured and high priced so-called commercial fertilizer wliich shall only 
urge the soil to greater exhaustion and result in no permanent good, but let 
him buy liberal amounts of the real elements as near to the raw materials as 
possible, such as fine ground limestone from the immense natural deposits of 
our own State, and pure phosphates, such as bone meal (originally a farm 
product) , or as fine ground rock phosphate from the very extensive phosphate 
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mines of the 86athem gtates, and, if neoessary, potassiam from the abundant 
fnpplies of tlfe German potasli mines; and then let him apply at least two 
pounds for every pound he removes in crops; let the supply inerease and not 
oeorease; let the soils of Illinois not grow poorer, but richer and richer— for 
the land's sake, for your children's sake, and for Illinois' sake. 

If we do learn that this is possible, then let us bare one country on earth — 
let us have one 8tate in the union, whose soils shall not be ruined and whose 
children shall not be left with only a memory or a tradition of the bountiful 
harrests of former years. 

Listen: One and one-half million tons of rock phosphate is the annual 
production of the mines of the United States. 

Listen: One million tons of this material (two- thirds of the total product) 
is the annual export to foreign countries. 

Americans are proud today that our exports exceed the imports. Are we 
proud of this export tradet I( there is any one factor more potent than others 
to Anally ruin the agriculture of this State— to reduce all our lands to the 
level of the worn-out land of the eastern states and of the countries of 
Eurepe, many of which cannot today produce their own supply of food— I say, 
if there is one thing which shall ultimately bring this condition upon us or 
upon our children, 1 believe it is the loss of phosphorus. 

I am neither sensational nor merely theoretical. If anything I am practical. 
Pardon me for the personal remark. The greater part of my life I have been 
a praetioal farmer— not a '* sidewalk " farmer, but a plain, every-day farmer 
in plain blue overalls— with hands which are still calloused from years of farm 
work. 

Farm work! If working in the field from sunrise till sunset— plowing, sow- 
ing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, stacking, threshing— if this and the 
muking of 10 or 12 cows twice a day, besides other ''chores," is farm work^ 
then I iiave done farm work— not merely for a month or a season, but for 
years. 

I do not speak of this boastinglv. I speak of it because I want your confi- 
dence and the confidence of theluinois farmers whom you represent. And I 
want your help and cooperation in trying to make Illinois farming something 
more than farm work. There was nothmg in my farm work to he especially 

Sroud of, except, perhaps, my willingness to work. I did the work as my 
ither and my father's father had done it. I worked hard, but I worked 
ignorantly. 

I well remember that I worked just as hard and took as much pains to get 
a crop of 15 bushels of wheat from our land as Charles Cass, our neighbor 
only three miles from us, did to raise 30 bushels on seme of his land. Why 
was the differencet We said he had better land. But why his land was bet- 
ter I did not know. I did not know that plant growth is absolutely depend- 
ent upon the presence of certain elements of plant food in the soil. I did not 
know that when the available supply of anv one of these essential elements 
falls short then the crop must also inevitably fall shert, no matter how hard 
1 worked. As a matter of fact, I knew no more about the land than Lot knew 
four thousand years ago, when he parted from Abraham and chose to dwell 
*' in the land of the plain of Jordan." Certainly I knew how to do farm work; 
I was well trained in most all farm operations, from di|Brging out grubs and 
stumps in the timber land, or breaking the prairie sod with a four* horse team, 
to building a bam or granary, or stacking wheat or oats to shed the rain. 

Nitrogen! phosphorus! potassium! available fertility! nitrifying and nitro- 




ing crops. And we rotated crops just as an Illinois farmer told me last sum- 
mer he does. I asked him what crop he usually grew after wheat. He said, 
''That depends. If we get a fairly good crop of wheat, we usually grow 
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wheat airain." So did we. We irrew wheat till the land g^rew tired, then we 
gave it a ''rest" b^ grrowing: corn or oats or timothy. Why elover would not 
grow we did not know. 

Bat this I do know, that when my good father started me to an agricoltarai 
college he said, "Try to learn something about the soil"; and I know that 
when I began to study chemistry I said to my teacher, "Let me learn to an- 
alyze soils," and I fail to remember any more bitter disappointment than I 
had then when the professor said, "That is a hard thing to do; for to analyze 
the soil is one of the most difficult chemical analyses to make, and, further- 
more, soil analysis doesn't seem to mean very much." 

Nevertheless, I have learned to analyze soils, and to me soil analysis means 
very much. 

Again I beg your pardon for these personal remarks. 

But let me ask you, why are the people of Europe buying 1,000,000 tons of 
American rock phosphate each yeart Are thejr ignorant and mistaken re- 
garding its value; and is all the wisdom pertaining to a^culture science and 
practice locked up in the minds of the good, hardworking, honest men who 
run many of the farms of Illinois for |6 an acre cash rent or for one-half of 
all they can squeeze out of the soilt 

Gentlemen of the Illinois State Farmers' Institute, my knowledge is small 
and my data few, but my opinion is that every ton of bone meal and every 
ton of rock phosphate annually produced in the United States could be usea 
with marked profit upon the soils of Illinois, ladiana, and Ohio. I said with 
profit; but I fuso say, were there no marked profit in it. we should put back 
upon the soil at least as much phosphorus as we take off, — Tes we should put 
back as much as we have taken off during the past half century or more. 
Bat I believe that the purchase and intelligent use of phosphorus on many 
Illinois soils will ultimatelv pay a higher interest on the investment than the 
purchase of Illinois soils themselves, at present prices. When you buy land 
you do not expect it to pay back the principal the first year, neither should 
you expect it from heavy applications of plant food of which perhaps 90 per 
cent remains in the soil to benefit succeeaing crops. 

I do not advise farmers to rush into the purchase of phosphorus or other 
plant food on a large scale, but I do advise every land owner to lay off two 
uniform strips of land, about one acre each, through every important field, to 
take the exact jrields of those two strips for a year or two, then to apply to 
one of these strips from year to vear the treatment which from all the infor- 
mation obtainable he thinks out^nt to be given to it to insure the permanent 
maintenance or increase of its productive capacity; and then, if he finds it is 
profitable, or even if he can barely afford to do it, I advise him to applv this 
treatment to his whole farm, excepting only the untreated acre, which should 
always be reserved as a check to show what the soil would do without such 
treatment. 

The Illinois State Farmers' Institute is the organization which first asked 
for an appropriation for the investigation of the soils of the State, and I 
trust the future generations will give you honor for it. 

I now assume that the members of the Illinois State Farmers' Institute will 
be the leaders in applying and extending the knowledge which may be de- 
rived from these investigations, as rapidly as results may be secured and 
verified which shall be found practical for preserving the productive capacity 
of Illinois soils. 

As I said in the beginning. 

If the greatest study of mankind is man, the next greatest study is the soil; 
for, upon the soil, depends the preservation of man. 

If it is true that American agriculture is the fundamental support of the 
American nation, it is equally true that soil fertility is the absolute support 
of American agriculture. 

If he who makes two blades of grass grow where but one grew before is a 
public benefactor, then he who reduces the fertility of the soil so that but 
one ear of corn grows where two grew before is a public curse. 
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DISCUSSION OF PROF. HOPKINS* ADDRESS. 

Q. Can the cow pea baeteria live on alfalfa baeteriat 

A. No, sir; yon mnst have alfalfa baeteria to live on alfalfa. 

Mr. Coolidge-^Do they gather any more nitroiren from the air than the 
plant needs for itself t 

Mr. Hopkins— No, sir; bat it makes its sTowth both above gronnd and in 
the roots, and when the erop is taken off the bacteria Ib left in the roots. 

Q. How can yon tell whether the soil is aeid or nott 

A. If clover crows Inzoriantly on soil not exceedingly rich— not nsed as 
feed lots, etc.— if clover grows luxuriantly and you have no difficulty to know; 
but if clover is a failure— if it grows for a while and dies out, it is one of the 
best tests you have that the sou is acid and needs lime. The soils of Illinois 
are made from glacial drifts and contain granite and sandstone. 

Q. What is the color of slag phosphatef 

A. Dirty gray. 

Q. What they use in Germany ! 

A. It is red there. That is the original rock phosphate, but the sample 
of slag from Pennsylvania is a dirty gray color. There is no phosphoric acid; 
it is pnosphoric oxide— two atoms of phosphate and five atoms of oxide. 

Q. How much would you put on an aere of groundf 

A. I get to that a little later on. 

Q. Would a ton be too muchf 

A. No, twenty tons would not be too much. There is no danger in putting 
on any quantity. 

-Q. How are you going to know the particular elements your soil needsf 

A. It is the work of the experiment station. 

Mr. Kellehar^ Do you haul out any manure on the pastures down at Urbanaf 

A. We haul out all we get. 

Q. I want to ask you what do yen put on the land for doverf We have 
hauled out manure but we don't get any clover. 

A. Undoubtedly what you should do is to put lime on that soil. Manure 
will maJce anything grow out it will not take the bateria from the air. We 
have grown clover in southern IllinoiB by adding nitrogen, but that is not the 
way to grow clover. We put the lime on and get it from the air then the 
bacteria will live if the sou is sweet. 

Q. Does the supply of manure out any flguref 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is one applicationt 

A. It is an average of ten years work. 

Mr. Wallace— Why is it that Iowa farmers find that manure does magnifi- 
cently and why is it that in Ireland where they have peat to bum they don't 
regard it of any value in furnishing nitrogen. 

A. As a rule swamps are not supplied with bacteria. You may have it 
locked up in the soil but the nitrogen is not available to plants. Swamp soils 
do not have bacteria. 

^ Mr. Wallace— Another question, where that peat soil gets the nitrogen, 
growing as it does from the moss that lives in the earth. 

p" A. They are fed by the drainage water. The earth water contains a con* 
siderable amount of ammonia ana the stagnant pools are fairly rich in nitro- 
gen and I think it takes it from the water. 

Mr. Wallaoe— What will these farmers have to do to be saved from buying 
commercial fertilizersf 
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A. They mast know what they are getting. 

Q. What must they do to be saved t 

A. They must understand what they are getting. I am not objecting to 
using commercial fertilizers in the broad sense of plant foods if tney £aow 
what they are getting, bat using just fertilizers when they don't know what 
it U, Suppose your land needs potassium and you pay $15 for fertilizer you 
will pay about $11 for nitrogen, $3 for phosphates and $1 of it will give you a 
little dab of potassium. Get the fertilizing agent you need. Some of the 
fertilizers contain 12 and 13 different items. 

Q. What amount do you put on to get resultst 

A. I would say if you use 400 pounds to the acre the first year, and after- 
wards twice as much as you would take off in a maximum cro. It takes 16 
pounds to miJce 100 bushels of corn and I would say put on twice as much as 
you expect to take off. 

Mr. Hopkins— Just one thing 1 have made some calculations as to money 
returned and I want to say that it is my deliberate opinion that the income 
derived from the work of the experiments will support and pay all the State 
tises. I will be quoted as makmg that statement here. 

Wbdnbsdat Aftsbnoon Session —1:30 O^olook. 

Mr. Easterly in the chair. 

Masic, instrumental, by Miss Eershaw. 

Chairman: Ohio has furnished more Presidents in the last score of 
years than any other state in the Union. We believe in our Uni- 
versity at Ohampaign. We have the best talent to be found anywhere, 
but when we want our talent pricked a little we send over to Ohio for 
a Thorne— Mr. Oharles E. Thorne. 

Iiivi Sl^K AND FXRTILITT. 

The maintenance of the fertility of the soil transcends in importance all 
other problems relating to the existence of the human race; for while the 
source of supply of the greater portion of our food is to be found in the atmos- 
phere, yet tne control ei the sou over food production is such as to justify the 
popular idea that our food comes wholly from the soil. Certain it is that if 
the fertility of the soil be diminished the suppljr of food produced upon it 
must lUso diminish, and that the rapidly increasing pepulation of the earth 
must sooner or later feel the necessity of increasing the production of food 
in order to maintain existence. 

From time immemorial farmers have observed the effect of the manure of 
animals in increasiufc the yield of crops, and their observations have been 
recorded in the earliest writings in which allusion is made to agricultural 
operations. Probably the most striking illustration of this effect which the 
agriculture of the world is able to furnish may be found in the history of 
wneat production in England. 

Fleta, an old English chronicle of the latter part of the thirteenth century. 




period. In 1771 Arthur Young estimated the average yield at three quarters 
or 24 bushels, while the present average yield is estimated fit 28 to 30 bushels. 
It seems, therefore, that there been an average increase in yield at the rate 
of about three bushels per century, the rate increasing during recent times. 
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This srain in productiTeness must be ascribed almost wholly to three factors : 
1, improyed methods of tillage and drainajce; 2, systematic rotation in crops, 
including the culture of leguminous plants, and 3, the early development ana 
constant extension of the Rye stock industry of that country, with the conse- 
quent use of animal manure. 

Undoubtedly the other factors I have mentioned have contributed in a very 
important degree toward increasing the yields of England's wheat fields, but 
these alone cannot offer a sufficient ezplanatj^on of the remarkable outcome. 
Tillage, drainage and crop rotation are the necessary factors in the develop- 
ment of the natural fertility of the soil; but after these have accomplished 
their full effect production will come to a standstill, and then will begin to 
decrease, unless the original store of soil fertility is supplemented ttom other 
sources. 

Even rotation with leguminous plants, fundamentally important though 
such rotation is to a successful agnoultnre, can actually add out one of sev- 
eral equally essential constituents to the store of soil fertility. For a timo 
such plants may pump up phosphoric acid and potash from the lower strata 
of the soil and deposit them in the superficial layers, where they may be more 
readily accessible to the comparatively shallow rooting graminecs, but after a- 
time, Jonger or shorter, according to the depth of the soil, tiiis transposition 
of fertility will lose its effect^ clover will no longer grow luxuriantly as before. 
and the entire stock of fertility will have been reduced rather than augmentea 
by its growth. 

But the British farmer has from time immemorial been a keeper of live 
stock, and the chief part of the produce of his fields, except his wheat, ha& 
been systematically converted into meat. We Ohio farmers pride ourselves 
upon the fact that Ohio keeps more sheep to the square mile than any other 
state in the Union, and you Illinois farmers take a similar pride in your cat- 
tle; but while Ohio had, in 1900, 9S sheep to the square mile and Illinois had 
67 cattle to the same area, there were enumerated 300 sheep and 77 cattle to 
the square mile in Great Britain, or three times as many sheep as Ohio had 
and one-third more cattle than Illinois possessed. 

I do not forget that Great Britain is the fountain head from which streams- 
of pure blood have fiowed to improve the live stock of the world, but the 
exports for this purpose are a comparatively small fraction of the whole live* 
stock enumeration. The two great objects for which the average British> 
fiurmer maintains his flocks and herds are the production of meat, for the 
greatest food market in the world, and the maintenance of the fertility of 
Els soil. 

Neither do I forget that the British farmer has become a large purchaser of 
the so-called commercial or chemical fertilizers; but the advance in wheat 
yield to which I have alluded was nearly all accomplished before the use of 
such fertilizers was discovered. And, in fact, these fertilizers came into use- 
in Great Britain through the discovery of the remarkable effect of super- 
phosphate upon the turnip crop, this being one of the great feeding crops of 
that country; so that they have been used largely, if not chiefly, to produce 
more food for live stock, and thus greater stores of manure— a practice directly 
opposite to that prevailing in Ohio, where such fertilizers are used almost 
exclusively on wheat. 

The epoch making experiments of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted, Eng> 
land, followed by the world wide extension of research in this direction through 
the agricultural experiment stations, which are now at work in practicaUy 
every oivilizad country, show tbat a high and increasing rate of crop yield, 
especially wheat, may be maintained through the use of fertilizers; but this 
work also shows tliat yields are attained at a cost so great as always to cause 
a great reduction of the margin of proflt, and often so great as to completely 
obliterate the margin. 

In Broadbalk field of the Rothamsted experiments, where wheat has been 
grown continuously since 1862. an average yield of 3d4& bushels of wheat per 
acre has been produeed for the 48 years ending with 1800, from an annual 

—10 F. 
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application of 1,400 pounds of chemioal fdrtiiizers, which would cost in this 
country, at present market quotations, about 923 per acre. This 3rield was 
five pecks more than the ayerafire production from 14 tons of barnyard manure 
for the same period, while the average unfertilized yield was 13 bushels per 
acre, showing an ayerage increase of a bushel of wheat tor each dollar's worth 
of chemical fertilizer and a little more than a bushel and a half of wheat for 
each ton of manure. 

These experiments show that wheat may be grown indefinitely on soil which 
receives no additions of humus except from the decaying roots of the wheat 
itself, provided the supply of the chemical constituents of fertility is main- 
tained, and this is in accordance with the common experience of farmers, that 
wheat does best on soils containing but a moderate supply of humus. 

With corn, however, the case is different. The best com lands in the world 
are our mid-continent prairies, with their great depth of humus filled soil, and 
the larger the proportion of the humus, up to the point where the soil is con- 
verted into muck or peat, the more valuable is the soil for com production. 
But of all plants grown in the temperate zones none produces so much food 
to the acre as does our com, and hence the most valuable lands in the world 
are those upon which com is at its best, so that you farmers of Illinois, who 
live in the heart of the great com belt of the world, may well congratulate 
yourselves upon your heritage. 

But to any Illinois farmer who is disposed to look upon his soil, as rich as 
it is, as a deposit from which he can draw indefinitely without making any 
return, I wocQd utter a word of caution. Ohio, also, is a jgreat com state, one 
of the eight states— four on the east side of the Mississippi and four on the 
west— which produce about two-fit ths of the com grown in all the world, and 
I have many times heard the assertion that com has been grown continuously 
on the rich bottom lands of the Scioto and Miami valleys for half or three- 
quarters of a century without any diminution in the yield. 

Since 1850 the township assessors of Ohio have been reauired to ooUeet 
statistics of crop production within the state. I have compiled these statistics 
for the wheat ana com crops for each of the 50 years, 1860 to 1899, and for 
each county in the state, and have averaged the results of this compilation 
by ten year periods, as shown in the table below: 

AVERAGE TIELD OF WHEAT AND CORN PER ACRE IN OHIO. 
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Period. 


BnihelB per Aere. 




Wheat 


Com. 


lSSO-60 


12.» 
11.00 

is.a 

IS.68 
14.66 


88.18 


I8BO-09 


81.98 


1870-79 


86.68 


isso-w 


88.66 


1880-99 


88.18 







This table shows a considerable increase in the yield of wheat during the 
half century under record, an inorease, however, which the analysis of there- 
suits of sections shows to have been chiefly in the northern half of the state, 
and which may be largely accounted for by the use of commercial fertilizers 
over the northeastern quarter of the state, which has become common durinur 
the last 25 years, and by the drainage during the same period of the great, 
black plain covering the northwestern quarter. 

In the case of the com crop the teble shows a large gain in yield during 
the 70s, as compared with the previous two decades, uter which the yield has 
been steadily dmiinishing. Aiialyzing these figures also by sections, we find 
that the gain in com yield has cniefiy occurred in the northwestern part of 
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the state, where it is folly aooonnted for by the immense drainage operations 
which transformed that region from the '*&lack Swamp" of the early history 
of the state into a veritable garden. 

When we come to the river valley counties— not onl:^ the hilly counties 
along the Ohio, but comparatively level counties of the rich Scioto and Miami 
valleys, we find that there has been a conspicuous reduction in the yield of 
eom. This reduction cannot be accounted for by the bringing in of uplands, 
less responsive to the demands of the com crop than the fertile bottom lands, 
for not only has]there been a decrease in yield peraere in these counties sinc# 
1860, but there has also been a general decrease since 1870 in the area devoted 
to corn. 

Let us now briery review the agricultural history of Ohio during the half 
century under consideration. One of the earliest scenes hanging in the pic- 
ture gallery of my memory is that of my father, leading a company of men 
who were reaping a field of tangled wheat with the sickle in one of the soutii- 
westem counties of Ohio— just such a scene as might have been witnessed in 
the fieid of Farmer Boaz 3,000 years before, except that noButh ever gleaned 
in an Ohio wheat field. The grain cradle, invented about 1830, was used in 
harvesting standing; grain, but it could not be used in tanglea grain. The 
flail was still occasionally used in threshing, and 1 have guided the team 
many a day which dragged the heavy "A'' harrow, covering in the seed 
which my father sowed oroad cast in front, and I have helped him haul the 
harvested grain many miles to market. 

This was during the 608. Two canals had been constructed across the 
state and two or three short lines of railroad had been built by the begin- 
ning of the decade, and these were rapidly followed by others; but up to this 
time the wheat was hauled to neighbormg, water dnven mills, or floated 
down the canals or rivers to southern markets, and 60 cents a bushel was the 
common price for it in the local markets. For com there was no market as 
such, but it was converted into beef or port, and t^en driven to market on 
the hoof. Cincinnati became the great hog market of the world, while cattle 
were occasionally driven across the mountains to Philadelphia. 

Under such conditions, and these conditions had prevailed since the flrst 
settlement of the state, the farmer's operations were adjusted to the number 
of his live stock, and his crops were grown chiefly to be fed to his animals. 

Except in the river valleys, Ohio soils were never so fertile but that manure 
would make a distinct impression on them, and while the methods of handling 
manure were extremely crude and wasteful, yet a great deal was made and 
used. 

Then came tUe war period, and the strongest of our voung men dropped 
their implements of agriculture and shouldered the musket. Those left oe* 
hind were stimulated oy thh fabulous war prices to extend their crops over 
the widest possible areas, and the diminished yield per acre shows lack of 
thoroughness in cultivation. 

Next came the seventies: the returned soldiers were again at work and 
labor was eomparatively abundant; prices were settling to the gold basis, 
but were still high enough to amply reward the farmer for his toil; raUroads 
were rapidly extended over the state; the grain elevator made its appearance 
at the railway stations; agricultural machinery was being perfected, and the 
area devoted to com and wheat was extended oy a million and a half of aeres 
—the greatest extension ever made in the state auring a similar period. 

But as the early flfties marked the transition from the old era of sickle and 
flail, which had prevailed since the days of Abraham, to the present age of 
substitution of smews of steel for those of flesh, so the close of the seventies 
marked another agricultural revolution in the opening simultaneously of the 
great stock ranges of the mountain region and the development of the bonanza 
wheat farms of the northwest, a development made possible by the automatic 
wheat harvester, and by the beginning of the eighties cattle oegan pouring 
into the Chicago market from the ranges, and wheat from the D&kotas, and 
prices dropped to levels unheard of in a generation. Land values fell until 
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fftmiB which had chaofired hands at $80 to $100 per acre dariofi: the seyentiea 
were now sold by the sheriff at $40 to $60. Cattle were sold at what seemed 
to be less than the cost of production, as compared with previous prices, and 
few were bred to replace them, while at the same time the acreage in crops 
was reduced to such an extent that the end of the decade shows half a million 
acres less area in com and wheat than the beerinning. 

In the aGcompan:;ing diagram I have attempted to show the relative course 
of live stock and crop production in Ohio for the fifty years under review. In 
this dia^nram I have combined the number of cattle and sheep on the basis of 
the equivalence of one head of cattle to ten of sheep, a basis which is ap* 
pvozimately correct for the class of sheep generally kept in Ohio. 

From this diagram it will be observed that, starting in 1^0 with the equiv- 
alent of a million and a half of cattle and a little more than three million acres 
of com and wheat, we maintained about this ratio until 1870, when we had 
2,000,000 cattle and 4,000,000 acres in com and wheat. For 15 years fol- 
lowing the number of live stock remained practically equivalent to 2,000,000 
cattle; but from 1886 forward there was a rapid reduction, both in cattle and 
sheep, until the close of the century found our live stock enumeration just 
where it stood at the middle, although we had doubled our acreage of com 
and wheat, raising it from 3,000,000 acres in 1850 to nearlv 0,000,000 in 1809. 
Had we maintained the ratio which prevailed during the first two decades of 
this period, we should have had the equivalent of 3,000,000 cattle at the dos^, 
and then would have still had a smaller live stock population by more than 
40 per cent than is found in Great Britain. 

Wheat has always been looked upon as the cash crop in Ohio, and the 
automatic harvester made it possible to produce wheat with much less human 
labor than formerly ; so, notwithstanding its low price, the area in wheat be- 
gan to increase, and by the close of the century we had guned nearly 
700,000 acres in wheat acreage, over the area devoted to this crop in 1870, as 
against an increase of only 137,000 acres in com area. There was, in fact, a 
large reduction in corn area in the southern and southwestern parts of the 
state, where it had formerly been most largely grown, with a corresponding 
increase in the area deVoted to wheat. 

Not only was the com acreage thus given over to wheat, but most of the 
manure from our greatly diminished flocks and herds was used for dressing 
the wheat. This was good for the wheat and good for the clover, when it 
was permitted to follow the wheat, and for the timothy which followed the 
clover; but when the com came along, to take what little fertility the wheat, 
clover and two or three crops of timothy had left, it had poor picking indeed. 

Too often the clover was left out of the rotation, for the hay baler had 
made its appearance at almost every railway station; the mat cities were 
offering good prices for prime timothy hay, but strenuously oDjeoted to clover; 
so the hard- up farmer was constrained to make of timothy also another cash 
crop. 

The result of all this has been a decrease in the yield of com since 1870 in 
all quarters of the state and in almost every county, until the yield of the 
state as a whole now falls below that of any other period since the records 
have been kept, except the strenuous period of the sixties; and although there 
has been an apparent gain of 2^ bushels per acre in our wheat yield since 
1860, it has nevertheless been accomplished at so large an expenditure for 
commercial fertilizers as to leave it open to question whether there has been 
any actual gain in the productiveness of our soil for 50 years. 

The advent of these fertilizers was another of the factors which made their 
appearance in Ohio's agriculture during the transition period we are consid- 
ering. The use of eucn fertilizers began during the later seventies, and by 
the close of the eighties they were in general use over the eastern half of the 
state. The farmer found it very much less labor to mn a sackful of the so- 
ealled ^'phosphate" through his drill along with the wheat than to haul out & 
load of manure, and he found, toe, that the effect of the phosphate was often 
more quickly apparent than that of the manure. The fertilizer agent now 
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Mw his opportimity: he traveled aU over the state with his bottle of samples 
and recited his faboJoas tales of their magical effect. He was alwairs ready 
to wait for his pay until the crop should be produeed— and well he micht be, 
for his margin was more than ample. The result is that our fertilizer bills 
hare run up to an ayerage of more than a million and a half of dollars an- 
nually, about one- third of which we pay for being persuaded to buy. 

Let me not be understood as eondemning the use of fertilizers. On the 
contrary. I regard the utilization of the great deposits of phospha io rock, of 
nitrate of soda, of potash salts and of the waste from our slaugnter houses as 
one of the greatest steps in modern agricultural proipress; but when blind, 
haphazard use of these materials takes the place of an intelligent study of the 
fundamental principles underlying agriculture, as it too often has done in 
Ohio, they become a curse instead of a blessing. 

One of the reasons for the large effect produced by phosphatic fertilisers 
is the fact that barnyard manure is relatively deficient in phosphoric aeid; 
and hence, when such fertilizers are used on lands which have had onlv 
animal manure before, unless the soil contains a large proportion of avail- 
able phosphates^ a very marked effect is likely to be produced. Not only is 
tiie manure originally deficient in phosphoric aeid, but the more soluble, and 
therefore the more valuable portions, both of phosphoric acid and potash, 
are quickly leached awav when exposed to rain in open yards, while the ni- 
trogen, a constituent still more valuable than even the phosphoric acid and 
potash combined, is subject to excessive loss in the form of ammonia gas when 
the manure is left in heaps. The investigations of the Cornell Experiment 
Station upon this subject are most instructive; they leave little room to doubt 
that fully half, probably much more than half the potential fertility resulting 
from our live stock husbandry is needlessly wasted. 

At the Ohio Experiment Station we have for five years conducted an expe- 
riment in the use of cow manure in the production of com, wheat and clover 
K[>wn in rotation. The result of this test is that in the five-year average we 
ve produeed and increase of about two bushels of com, two thirds of a 
bushel of wheat and about 00 pounds of clover hay for each ton of manure, 
when the manure has been taken from an ordinary, open bamvard: the total 
increase being worth $1.60, if we value corn at one third of a dollar per 
bushel, wheat at two-thirds of a dollar, clover hay at one-third of a dollar 
per 100 pounds, corn stover at $3 per ton and straw at $!L When, however, 
we leave this manure in the stable to be trampled under foot until ready for 
use, the increase has been worth $2.50 per ton of manure; and when to tlUa 
stall manure we have added as made about 40 pounds of phosphatic rock to 
eaeht on of manure,f or the purpose not only of preventing the escape of ammonia 
but of reenforciug the manure with phosphoric acid, we have realized a total 
net value of $3.25 per ton ef manure, after paying for the phosphate used, 
the manure treated in this manner producing an average increase of 3 
bushels of com, 14& bushels of wheat imd 125 pounds of hay for each ton of 
manure. 

We now have 48 steer calves, weighing 470 pounds eaeh, which have been 
fed for 40 days on a cemented floor, 7,345 pounds of bedding being given dur- 
ing that time. During this period there has accumulated 20 tons of such 
manure as that used in the experiment above described, or at the rate of a 
ton per animal in 100 days. The feed given these calves is costing 10 cents 
each per day, at the relatively high prices now prevailing. We are therefore 
recovering about one-third of the cost of the feed in the potential value of 
the manure. 

These calves, it will be observed, are less than half grown, and the amount 
of manure removed is less than one-third what is usually estimated for a full 
grown cow. The Cornell and New Jersey stations have shown that such a 
cow will produce 12 to 14 tons of manure per annum. If . therefore, we as- 
sume that the average animal, taking all ages, will produce three tons of 
manuxe during the period of winter feeding, we shall be well within bounds. 
On such an assumption the million and half of cattle, which would be re- 
quired te bring up Ohio's live stock population to the ratio which prevailed 
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before 1870, wonld produce 4,500,000 tons of manure each winter, which, if 
properly saved and applied, shomd produce crops a^ain to the yalne of more 
than $13,000,000 annually. 

Let us compute this problem in another way: In 1900 we purchased in Ohio 
160,000,000 pounds of commercial fertilizers^ or 75.000 tons. If we assume that 
these fertilizers carried on the ayeraffc 2 per cent each of nitroeen and potash 
and 12 per cent total phosphoric acid, we shall be considerably above their 
actual composition. This assumption would fcive us a total of 3,000,000 pounds 
•aeh of nitrogen and potash and 18,000,000 pounds of phosphoric acid. But 
oow manure contains per ton an average of about ten pounds of nitrogen, six 
pounds of phosphoric acid and seven pounds of potash; hence the 4,500,000 
tons of such manure that might be saved from 1,500,000 cattle during the six 
months of winter feeding womd carry 45.000,000 pounds of nitrogen, 27,000,000 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 31,diM),000 pounds of potash, or 15 times, one 
and one-half times and ten times as much, respectivelv, as we purchased in 
fortilizers, for which we paid out, in hard cash, more than 11,500,000. 

There is another ^hase of this question which I wish to put before you. I 
have alluded to the idea which seized our Ohio farmers during the eighties, 
that the prevailing prices for live stock did not cover the cost of production, 
and undoubtedly many animals did fail to pay for the food they had con- 
sumed; but a glance at the statistics of prices for cattle in the Chicago market 
over the years 1886 to 1900, inclusive, shows that there has not been a month 
during all that period when the best cattle were not sold above 4^ cents per 
pound, while the average price has been above five cents. Of course stockers, 
rough cattle and half-fed cattle have often been below these figures, but the 
best grades have always commanded a price in excess of 4>^ cents. 

Now. at our experiment station we have fed off, in different seasons, a 
total of 30 steers, of different breeds, taking them from the dams at a few 
days old and keeping a careful record in each case of the quantity of food 
consumed, including whole milk, skim milk, grain, hay and pasture, count- 
ing each article of food at its market price, and we find that the toti^ food 
consumed by these steers has cost from 3^ to 4X cents per pound on their 
final live weight at Chicago or Pittsburg. 

Of course there have been occasional bad markets during this period, when 
cattle went below the ^rioe named : but the farmer who held on to his live 
stock and managed it judiciously has received at least as much money for 
his crops as his neighbor who sold his grain at the elevator and passed his 
hay through the baler, and if the stockman used good judgment in the man- 
agement of manure his fields are in a far better condition today than those 
of his grain selling neighbor. 

In conclusion: The meat eaters rule the world today and will do so for an 
indefinite time to come. 

As they extend their sway the demand for meat will increase, not only be- 
cause of the improved condition of the stronger races but because of the 
infiuence of their example upon the weaker ones. 

As the production of meat is found to be the most profitable branch of 
agriculture at the center of population of the dominant race, so it will be 
found in the ever widening circle of that race's infiuence. 

By no other method yet known to man may the fertility of the soil be 
maintained so surely and at so low a cost as through the use of the incidental 
products of meat production. 

Of all plants cultivated by^ man none is so well adapted to constitute the 
basal food for meat production as Indian corn. 

In no other part of the world is this food plant grown to such perfection as 
here in the heart of the Mississippi valley. For this reason, as well as 
because of the rapid increase of great urban populations in this region, and 
the location here of the greatest meat markets of the world, must the pro- 
duction of meat constitute a leading feature of our agriculture. 
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Mr. Easterly — I will introduce one of your own home farmers to 
lead the diflooBsion. Please be brief with yoor qaestions. 

Mr. Kerrick— I was profsnndly impressed with this paper, and the great 
and practical traths that were set forth there in such a practical and intelli* 
nt way. And the whole matter is so serious to me that I feel a good deal 
e I do at my ehnrch on Sunday morning after the minister has finished a 
od, telling, eifectiye sermon. I don't feel like getting up to discuss it, and 
never do. I am here more for the purpose of illustrating that this is open 
for discussion and to break the ice and induce more timid ones, but more 
able than I, to say something about this great subject. 

There are many able men, experienced on this line, abler than I, and with 
wider experience, here, and surely I will take up' but a few minutes of the 
time to myself. 

Talking to Illinois people about exhausting their soil is just about as unsat* 
isfaetory as talking to a great robust, strong man, who never was sick a day 
in his liie, about taking care of his health, but he would better take care of 
it just the same, and as rich as the prairie soils are. and as valuable, we can 

Et the value out of it. And remember, nay friends, the future of lUinoii 
id is in their fertility. Land making tlOO and $150 will make $200 and $260 
land within the lifetime of middle aged people if we treat it right. It is the 
fertility that is doing it all. 

I eould go over into Ohio, where my friend Thome lives. I think I could 
ick me out a hillside farm, with a spring and a mill on the stream, and 
nd it pleasantly suited to a man of my poetical temperament and make up 
more than on the prairies of Illinois. Whenever our soil is exhausted this 
will not be the most desirable place to live. It is worth while to hammer this 
old subject over a deal, because, as I say, it is difficult to get serious atten- 
tion to this subject. 

The men who have lived on their farms all the time, that kind of men axe 
not soil robbers, for the men who live on their farms generally keep cattle, 
and horses and hogs and sheep. The increased profit of farmug, the farm 
life with its incresied comfort and the combining of stock raising therewith 
is tending to keep the old men and the young men and the boys there, but 
those farms are not exhausting their fertility and this kind of talk does not 
appeal to them. The soil is so deep that the man who stays on it a 
short while and goes to town doesn't think he is being talked to when this 
question is discussed. 

While we have been working the land the methods have been improved, we 
don't let the weeds grow, the implements have been improved. We have 
learned many thiuffs. We have improved the methods of getting the fer- 
tility out of the sou and in better methods of farming, and that stands in the 
way of meeting the great fact that we may after all exhaust the fertility, and 
I congratulate you and myself in having this matter put in figures covering a 
period of more than 50 years, furnishing facts that certainly cannot escape 
the most stubborn of us. 

It may be the soil of Ohio can be more rapidly exhausted than ours. The 
soil is more rolling. This process wiU probably ^ on more slowly here but 
it will go on all the same and you all Know it is going on. The general 
apathy and disinterest of farmers for en^^aging more in live stock in Illinois 
in the rearing and feeding of live stock is the one discouraging fact of our 
Illinois agriculture. The rule is there are no cattle on the farms of Illinois, 
no feeding, no very extensive breeding. It seems a mighty hard problem to 

Sit people to take hold. I admit that Bve stock keeping and breeding is some- 
ing of a higher stud^. It is the high school, so to speak, of fanning. It is 
easier just to plow a httle and reap a little and then sell a little off the farm 
and live a little and do the same thing over and over each year with grain 
farming, than it is to put the mind and head into the |>roblems of profitable 
live stock breeding and feeding. Beeauee it is more interesting and more 
difficult, that ought to be the strongest reason for stimulating a people who 
have means and intelligence. 
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I promUed I would not keep you lonf » just to break the ice. If suoh a 
modest man as I ean get up and start this then men like Frake and Wallace 
and more onght to tell us something. 

Mr. Buckner— This question that is being discussed is one that has 
interested me a great deal. Somebody in some way or another kind 
of pushed me out m southern Illinois to being a worker in the Farmers* 
Institute, and when I , found out that was their desire I began to think 
what it was that I knew that my neighbors didn't know that I should 
talk and instruct them. The thoughts that have been presented by Professor 
Thorne were indelibly impressed upon me and my thought was that the 
greatest calamity to the people of southern Illinois was the fact that they 
didn't have sufiioient live stock. Then I began to look around to see why it 
was that my neighbors and myself did not keep more live stock and so I 
wish, Mr. Chairman, to discuss for a moment the question of why we do not 
keep and maintain more live stock. I think the thing that deters more men 
of small means from keeping live stock on their farms now is the question 
of farm fences and particularly is this a fact since the stock law went into 
effect. The question I have undertaken to impress upon those who have 
listened to me, if you have got a stick of timber that will make a post for 
pity sake hang to it. 

Barb wire will not turn sheep. I am a sheep man and I am a firm believer 
if we want stock that will drop a rich fertile manure we want sheep, but we 
have not the fencing material. We need the netting fences, good material 
«nd good posts but we cannot get them unless we pay for the fence 
as much as the land is worth. Hence it is almost impossible for men of 
limited means to fence their farms. This is the answer why we don't keep 
stock. 

I might say that I came up to this State Farmers' Institute, surprised to 
find the harmony that exists between the thoughts of the speakers and our 
thoughts. I have made this suggestion. I believe the thing right in theory 
but ue leading objection why we don't have more stock is the question of 
fences. If there is anything that can be said along the line as to how we 
ean have fences, I would like to hear it. I make this suggestion to encourage 
thought. It is a barrier that rises before me and prevents me and my neigh- 
bor largely from keeping stock. 

Mr. Curry — Gentlemen of this convention: I live in the north part of this 
county. I don't know why more men don't raise stock in our community. 
They are men who are honorable and hard working men. Men who buy 
their farms and take care of them. Then there are the men who own farois 
and rent them and take every dollar they can off of them; they don't give 
the tenant a chance to raise stock, they move to town and the renter has got 
to do whatever he can to make his rent. He has no show in the world to 
handle stock to make the farm better. What are you going to dof These 
farms must fall into the hands of men who don't move to town. They must 
fall into the hands of men who depend on the farm for a living. Not farmers 
who buy the farms and rent them to somebody else and take every dollar 
and let the renter make his money as he can. 

Mr. Wallace— Since I have come to Bloomington this time I have run up 
against two classes ot people, one thatitell me that this land is inexhaustible 
in its fertilitv; that they have farmed it for 35 years and it is getting better 
and better all the time; and then I ran up against the Professor this mom* 
ing and I asked him what must we do to be saved from buying commercial 
fertilizers. He told me they must buy commercial fertilizers. Now I don't 
believe that and I don't believe either of you. While I believe it is true that 
theoretically your soil is inexhaustible yet I believe you can exhaust the 
available fertilitsr in a comparatively few years, probably in 25^ 90 to 36 
years. But that is not the trouble with you. The trouble m Illinois is deep 
seated. It is a landlord State. The blacker and richer the soil, the more 
landlords to the square mile. It is a com growing State and you have com 
markets on the south, on the north and the middle and your corn is 5 cents 
higher than in Iowa and when you come to feed steers the Iowa man can 
beat you to death. For that reason you are being forced to grow corn and 
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Ton beeome com ndsers just like the ootton raisers down south and yon 
don't know anythinur else and the only thinir you have to do is to keep on 
growing oom until you say: What must we do to be sayedf 

Mr. Eerrick— I think it is not far from the truth. There are farmers who 
lire on the farms and don't raise muoh more stock than the tenant farmers. 

Mr. Wallace— They need conversion. 

Mr. Kerriek— That is what you are here for. 

Mr. Waliaoe— It is not much use to talk to men until the white spot appears 
upon the horizon. Until you are oonvinoed of sin, of soil robbery, and the 
only thing that will touch the most of you is the pooketbook. If your rents 
go down and you flud your soil is being exhausted you com growers will 
plunffe into stock raising and it will be new work and you will Anally wash 
your nands of the whole business. 

The northern part of Illinois has no trouble for they haye dairying there 
but you miserable old duffers quit dairying and you haye got to fi^et oack to 
it and you haye difficult problems to solye and you must solve them in time be- 
fore your soil is too far exhausted. I don't believe it is necessary for us ever 
to grow to use commercial fertilizers on the ordioary best land you have, I 
think in southern Illinois it is necessary, but if vou are going to avoid it then 

Sou want in addition to feeding your vanity and going to church regularly to 
aul out manure every day in the year. 

And the gentleman is right— you must have fences, and any man who loves 
his wife always gives her a new dress and every man ought to dress his farm 
and it must be horse strong and sheep tight. Then you can build up the 
fertility of your land. 

Mr. Mason of Elgin— Ton have heard from central and southern Illinois, 
northern Illinois is largely ioterested in the dairy business and they have 
large barns on nearly every farm you will notice and they keep stock and 
are putting on more stock and this land is increasing in productiveness right 
along from one year to another. It is the successful way to do farming. In 
feeding out your crops your land will increase in fertility* 

Mr. Wallace— How are you going to get the gentlemen in the black lands 
to do itt 

Mr. Hobson— I believe Mr. Kerrick's exj^ression was cerrect when he said 
that the tenants of this oountry were raising as muoh stock as the land 
owners. I believe it is true. 

Mr. Hobson— I feel as a farm tenant that I can't afford to do without stock. 
Somehow or another the impression seems to prevail that the reason tsnants 
and farmers are raising corn and oats for market is because it is more profit- 
able. I have not found it so on land that is rich enough to bring $160. I 
have paid 15.50 an acre and get the best prices for the com I raise and the 
by products in the growing of the right kind of stock, and I believe the young 
man and the tenant farmers should become educated so that the^ can judge 
cattle and sheep so as to tell the particular type that will give him the best 
profits. I think not only the farm tenants but the old farmers will want to 
market their products that way. 

I know I am not sayiuff this at a verv favorable time for feeding cattle. I 
have cattle at 16.50 that I am feeding 24 cent corn to on the farm. Mr. Ker- 
rick knows I will get more for the com than I will get for the oom at the 
elevator. We want to educate the farmers so they can tell the kind of stock, 
and as has already been stated it is an interesting study. I don't know what 
kind of a calamitv would have to overtake me that would keep me from 
handlinfr stock. I have to have it. They have been associated with me in 
my business so long and with the bovs the same way. and if you are not care- 
ful they will always be shewing off the stock. I believe they are food for 
•tndy^ cattle, hogs, sheep and horses, and they associate with them and they 
will pick out the land of cattle or hog that wiU develop into animals that wiU 
bring the highest prices for the food they consume.r~ 
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I think the solntion of the matter is to g:et it introduced. Ton let them get 
a hold of it onee and it will then only be a qaestion to keep them from it. 

Obairman — This sabject is not exhausted, but we will be oompelled 
to olose. 

Feeds and Feedikq 

(By Prof. H. M. Mnmford.) 

The largest question is not what particular ration ought to be fed to some 
certain class of liye stock but to establish principles upon which practice may 
be based. To fix the principles we must be alive to their importance. 1 
haye small doubt that eyery man within the sound of my voice beleives that 
much depends upon our knowledge of feeds and feeding. 

That it is an all important subject is easily said and easily forgotten. If 
what I have to say, does not help us to more fully realize the importance of 
a thorough knowledge of the underlying principles of animal nutrition, and 
if it is not said in such a way to impress us with its importance for all time 
to come, I shall feel that I have fallen short of making the best use of an 
opportunity and a responsibility which your institute has thrust upon me. 

We live, and I am glad our people are beginning to appreciate it, in a sec- 
tion of country possessing many advantages unequaled by any similar area in 
the world. It is a household word that our chief reliance is upon the prod- 
ucts manufactured in feed lot and factory from com and blue grass. In my 
own mind clover and alfalfa should not take second place to bluegrass. Nat- 
urally a discussion of the subject of feeds and feedmg, to be helpful, must 
center around these crops for which we are famous. 

Com is, and it is right that it should always remain so, the basis of our 
rations for live stock. Bow best to untilize it is yearly becoming a more 
vital question. 

Never before in the history of agriculture has the importance of the subject 
of feeds and feeding been so universally recognized. The generation now 
growing gray can reflect with interest upon the fact that within their remem- 
brance truly marvelous chancres have been wrought in the methods of feed- 
ing. No longer do progressive feeders believe that it is profitable to shovel 
out com by the wagon load into slush and mud necessitating a large percent- 
age of total loss of food as was the former custom. On the contrary the 
hopeful tendency of the times in animal production is the effort to so conserve 
the products of the soil suitable for this purpose that the ultimate percentage 
of waste will be exceedingly small. 

The soil is beginning to be looked upon by the farmers as the ultimate 
source of wealth. Political economists have long since stood ready to im- 
press the fact upon us. We have perEistently looked with mild complacency 
npon their meaning efforts. However, grim necessity is an earnest, if not 
an agreeable teacher. 

The souce of all wealth and especially our wealth has been gradually, but 
surely becoming impoverished. Past generations have freely accepted the 
bounteous gifts of nature. It has been left for the ycung men of today to 
become fully awakened to the problems involving the (manges of moaem 
agricultural practice that have taken place and how best to avoid mistakes of 
former methods. Progressive farmers with the aid of the experiment stations 
of the United States are following up and investigating every factor that may 
have a direct or indirect bearing upon the questions, how may our lands be 
rendered more economically productive both by the increased production of 
staple and recently introduced crops without leaving our lands to our children 
and our children*s children less productive, less desirable and less valuable. 

Cheapened production will not, and I doubt not, cannot keep pace with our 
ever-increasing domestic and foreign demand for the products of our land, 
our stables, sheep folds, pig sties and feed lots. Small wonder, then, that 
agriculturists everywhere, and especially up and down the length and breadth 
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of this great eommonwealth, are crying out as if in distress for help along 
any ayenne that promises relief from a situation that onr most far-seeing mnu 
population believe is the animal hnsbandir problem of the age, namely, the 
profitable production of animal products of higher quality. 

We know of no occupation, coupled with skill and good judgment, that calls 
for a higher order of intelliffence, or one wherein those things count for more 
than when they are directed along agricultural lines. The problems arising 
in the various agricultural lines are nowhere more numerous, difficult and 
complex than are the problems arising from the questions of animal produc- 
tion. While it would be unfair to say that the question of feeds and feeding 
is of more importance than that of breeds and breeding, it will at once be 
recognised that every man who handles stock is interested in their intelligent 
feeding, while a farmer may or may not lose from a lack of knowledge of the 
principles of stock breeding. We cannot expect in the short time at our 
disposal to more than touch upon a few of what seem to us to be the most 
important phases of this subject. Some suggestions are offered in the wi^ 
of general principles which apply to all animal nutrition. A study of feeds 
ana feeding in modem times has resolved itself largely into a study of the 
food requirements of the various classes of animals as subjected to various 
oonditions, and how to meet these several requirements in the various sections 
of our grand country. Whatever may be the faults of the German feeding 
standards, we believe it is safe to say that they have done more to inspire a 
careful study of the problems of animal nutrition than any other one factor < 
Thousands of men are annually goinff into the business of oreeding and feed- 
ing live stock who have practically no Knowledge or experience of the business. 
These men have hailed with delight anj; information which appeared to fur- 
nish accurate data on the amount or kind of food required for the various 
classes of animals. Practical feeders, who have fed to their animals the 

Sroducts of their land without regard to their adaptability for producing the 
esired results, have gradually learned here and there to change their methods 
to conform more closely to the requirements of the animal, and thereby they 
iiave secured better results. The most careful students of animal nutrition 
believe that the value of feeding standards lies in their suggestiveness. They 
do not look upon them as an absolute guide. 

Given any class of stock which we desire to feed in a way to secure the best 
results, the main points to decide are, what shall be the nature or composition 
of the ration and its amountf These questions settled, the next one to con- 
sider is, how shall these required digestible nutrients be suppliedt 

In Henry's *'Feeds and Feeding" and Jordan's "The Feeding of Animals" 
and other books of a similar nature will be found feeding standards for farm 
animals. In these tables are given the number of pounds of dry matter, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and ether extract required daily per thousand pounds live 
weight of the animal. As has been stated before, these amounts must not be 
considered final or absolute, but looked upon rather as a guide. In fact, it 
will seldom be /^>od practice to feed an animal of a given weight the exact 
amount of a ration so made up that the average digestible nutrients shall pre- 
cisely correspond to the requirements of the animal as given in the table. 
Taking the amounts fl^ven in the feeding- standard tables as a raide, we set 
about to make up a ration which will correspond to this standard by the selec- 
tion of available food stuffs. Almost invariably it will be found impracticable 
to make the sum of the digestible nutrients of the food stuffs used in making 
up a ration correspond with that given in the feeding standard. In the prepara- 
tion of rations for farm animals the following factors must of necessity be 
considered if the best results are secured: First, palatability; second, the 
efficiency of the ration; third, the cost of the ration; fourth, the relation be- 
tween the efficiency and the cost, and fifth, the effect of the ration upon the 
quality of the product. 

PALATABILITT. 

It is obvious that a ration is not well calculated to meet the full require- 
ments of the animal unless it is palatable. It is well understood that a cer- 
tain amount of food is required to maintain the animal so that there will be 
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neither a loss nor i^ain in liye weight or other ezpenditore of ene^ry or other 
production of any animal prodnot. A ration whieh is not afipeeable to the 
animal may keep the animal from stanration. One that is lairly palatable 
may constitute a reasonably satisfactory maintenance ration, but only rations 
of the hiffhest palatability can be depended upon to produce a maximum 
amount of work, flesh, fat, or milk. Large production along any of these 
lines necessitate the consumption of large quantities of food stuffs, an impos- 
Bible condition if the ration is not highly palatable. Here is where i>ractical 
experience and judgment are required to supplement scientific inyestigation. 
A ration may be so made up that it will conform absolutely to the required 
standurd, and still the animal may utterly refuse it, or refuse to eat it in 
sufficient quantities to produce the results demanded of the animal. In mak- 
ing up rations, we should know in general, the peroentaffc of roughage and 
concentrates whieh have been found most desirable. That is in fattenini; 
steers, should one-half of the ration be made up of concentrates and the other 
half of roughaire or should it contain two thiras concentrates and one-third 
roughaget Tms suggests another point that while a ration made up yer^ 
largely of certain forms of roughage might be highly palatable, and while if 
fea in sufficient quantities, such a ration would contain the proper amount 
and proportions of digestible nutrients, the animal could not consume a 
sufficient quantity to produce the results demanded by the feeder. 

It is a fact known as a result of experience that the greater the work per^ 
formed bv an animal, the more milk and butter fat, the more mutton, the 
more pork, and the more beef produced, the higher the percentage of con- 
centrates required. By forcing an animal to its full productive capacity we 
aim to secure the greatest digestiye and assimilatiye efficiency of the animal 
by making the best use of its digestive and assimilative capacity. This can 
not be secured by feeding a large percentage of roughaijfe which contains a 
relatively high percentage of crude fiber which is principally cellulose and 
which requires for its digestion a greater expenditure of energy than the di- 

Sestion of most concentrates. For example, when steers are first put into 
le feed lot and are allowed to eat clover and alfalfa hay, the com ration is 
small, the percentage of corn to hay by weight may be as 1.3. As the feed- 
ing progresses and the grain ration is gradually increased, the percentage of 
hay to grain diminishes until during the last period of the fattening process 
the proportion of grain to hay may be as 3.1, or in other words, at the begin- 
ning of the feeding there may be three times as much hay fed as grain, while 
at the end; three times as much grain as hav. It is assumed that the diges- 
tive capacity of the steer remains practically constant, hence, if the maxi- 
mum productive capacity is demanded of the animal, the ration must be so 
varied that the best possible use can be made of this capacity by reducing to 
the minimum the energy required in digesting the ration. 

SFFIOIBKfT OF RATIONS. 

The efficiency of a given ration denends amonff other things upon: (a) 
content of digestible nutrients, and (d) digestibility and assimilability. The 
content of digestible nutrients of a ration is of first importance in a consider- 
ation of the efficiency of a ration. As has been stated a large number of ex- 
periments have made it possible to state with some degree of accuracy what 
the digestible nutrients of a ration intended for a certain purpose should be. 
It wUfbe convenient to familiarize ourselves with the chemical composition 
of a number of our common food stuffs. Especially should we be able to tell 
without hesitancy whether com the most available food stuff in the corn belt 
is highly nitrogenous or highly non-nitrogenous. Again I say that here in 
the com belt, every known chemical property of com should be thoroughly 
understood to the end that com and its products may be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The accompanying tables show clearly what an important factor 
of food stuffs digestible nutrients are: 
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Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds. 



Coneentratet. 



Dry 

mfttt«r. 



Protein. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 



Fat 



NntriUye 
ratio. 



8om 
ate 

Wheat bran 

Untenmeal 

itneeed meaL O. P 

Cottonseed 

^holemllk 



!».« 


7.8 


88.7 


4.8 


19.0 


t.2 


47.8 


4.1 


18.1 


11.2 


89.1 


1.7 


n.8 


15.8 


tt.8 


11.1 


10.8 


19.8 


81.7 


7.0 


tl.8 


87.1 


18.9 


11.1 


11.8 


8.6 


4.9 


8.7 



1.98 
1.01 

i.n 
i.n 

1.18 

1.11 

1.88 



Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds. 



Bonffhaffe. 



Dry 

matter. 



Protein. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 



Fat 



Nntritiye 
ratio. 



Com sUace . 
Com stOTsr « 
OloTor hay.. 
Alfalfa hay . 
lothy hay 

>athay..... 

Jowpea hay. 

>at straw... 



10.9 


0.9 


11.8 




iO.O 


1.7 


81.4 




64.7 


0.8 


80.8 




91.0 


11.0 


89.0 




00.8 


1.8 


41.4 




M.l 


4.8 


40.4 




09.8 


10.8 


88,0 




80.0 

• 


1.1 


88.0 





1.14.4 

1.10.0 

1.1,8 

1.8.9 

1.10.7 

1,11.7 

1.8.8 

1.81.7 



Feeding standards are constructed with the idea of susrs^esting rations eon- 
taining the proper total amount and the oroportionate aaaoant of the Tarions 
nutrients reqaired to make such rations the most efficient without any regard 
to the co9t of such ration. That, is, the effort has been so to eombine the 
various food elements that the feeding of a minimum amount of food stuffs 
will result in maximum production, regardless of whether such production is 
proitable or not. It is assumed that the feeder will use judgment in the 
selection of food stuffs mest ayailable or which can be bought and used to 
the best adyantage. 

A study of feeding standards leads us to the oonelusion that a ration to be 

groperly oalanced and most efficient should contain about one p^ of protein 
} seven of carbohydrates and fat. This is what is called the nubritive ratio 
of a ration and does not vary materially for different classes of animals. 
Kentucky blue grass has a nutritive ratio of 1:7.2; oats, 1:6.2; oom 1:9.8. 
Thus we see that blue grass by itselc is practically a balanced ration. Among 
the concentrates, oats, rye, barley, and wheat form in themselves nearly 
balanced rations, while narrow rations are to be found in cotton seed, lin- 
seed, and gluten meals, and wheat bran. Such roughages as clover hay, 
alfalfa, and cow pea hay contain suflkient quantities of protein to render 
rations made up wholly of them, narrow rations. 

As we have seen, com contains digestible nutrients in such proportions as 
to make its nutritive ratio wide. The nutritive ratios of most roughages are 
wide; for example, the nutritive ratio of com silage, which may i>e consid- 
end both as a roughage and a concentrate, is 1.14.4; oom stover, 1.20; 
timothy hay, 1.16.7; oat straw^ 1.33.7. We hold that it is good practice in 
compounding rations for specific purposes to use com as the basis. As we 
have seen, com is low in its content of nitrogen or protein. To make a ration 
made up largely of com efficient, we must therefore add to it some nitro- 
genous food stuff. This may be done by the use of a concentrate or a rough- 
age. The cheapest source of protein is in nitrogenous roughages; hence it 
stands to reason that with com as a basis, we should first add as lar^re an 
amount of nitrogenous roughage as is good practice. Then, if our ration is 
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not properly balanced, and if the relative cost of food stuffs as compared with 
the market valne of com makes it desirable to make it so, we should add a 
snffioient quantity of some nitrogenous concentrate to make our nutritive 
ratio correspond pratically with the standard. In adding: a nitrog^enous con- 
centrate we should of course gi^e preference to one that lumishes a maximum 
amount of protein at the least cost, and Anally the one that returns to the land 
the most valuable fertilising: constituents. 

As has been intimated, the ultimate purpose of food taken into the body is 
to supply the nutrition. 

To nourish the body, food must be di^^ested and assimulated. A highly 
efficient ration must of necessity be one of high digestibility. The digesti- 
bility of a given food stuff depends upon the nature of the food stuff; that is, 
whether it is highly concentrated or composed largely of cellulose, and whether 
this less concentrated nature of the food stuff prevents it from becoming thor- 
oughly masticated. We believe that further efforts must be made to improve 
the mechanical condition of the ration in order that it may be more thoroughly 
masticated and more easily attacked by the various digestive juices. 

Professor Plumb of the Indiana Station and Professor Cottrell at the Kan- 
sas Station have khown that there was a decided advantage in reducing 
roughage to somewhat small particles and in mingling it with the grain. The 
Illinois Experiment Station is doing something along that line me present 
season. Dr. Armsby at the Pennsylvania Station has shown that the treat- 
ment or management of the animal has an important bearing upen the effi- 
ciency of a given ration. 

In regard to the management or treatment of the animal as bearing upon 
the efficiency of the ration, we might say that experiments and experience 
have both shown that the largest and most economical jgains are secured where 
fattening steers are fed in open sheds with adjoining Feed lots. 

In talking with a cattle feeder of long and successful experience recently, 
the writer was led to believe that it was the judgment of this feeder that cat- 
tle feeders in general were more in need of help as to how to make cattle 
comfortable than upon any other subject. Last year's experimental feeding 
at the University of Illinois Experiment Station led me to believe that the 
condition of the feed lots had as much to do with the extent and economy of 
the gains as any other one factor. This subject needs careful study at our 
experiment stations. 

A point which should not be overlooked in connection with the factors in- 
fluencing the efficienov of rations, is the method of feeding. We refer in this 
especially to the point as to whether the self-feeder is an economical method 
of making meat? This question has only been answered in sheep feeding. 
The Experiment Station of the University of Illinois hopes to maxe a test of 
this in fattening cattle during the coming grass season. In the average of 
three years of tattening lambs on the self-feed, it required 9.57 pounds dry 
matter to produce one pound of gain, while unaer the ordinary twice a day 
system of feeding by an intelligent and skilled feeder, it required only 6.97 
pounds, a difference of 2.60 pounds dry matter for every pound of gain made 
oy the lambs. This reduced to dollars and cents, under average condition of 
prices for feed stuffs, means that every pound of gain made under a system 
of * 'self- feeding" cost just IH cents per pound more than where the lambs 
were judiciously fed under the twice a day system. It is figured that with 
convenient equipment, one man could feed 1,000 sheep. A reasonable total 
gain per day on the 1,000 sheep would be 300 pounds. If the sheep were fed 
instead of being self fed, there would be a saving of 94.50 per day; very 
good wages for a skilled feeder — even the proprietor might- undertake to do 
the feeding himself under the circumstances. Not only were the gains much 
more expensive, but they were niuoh smaller or at any rate less rapid. 

It may be necessary to impress the importance of the subject of an attempt 
at least to make a ration partly balanced if we expect to secure profltable 
returns. 
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At the MLraonri and Illinois Experiment Stations it has been found that the 
simple dlflerenoe of using oiorer instead of timothy hay as a supplement to 
corn has made a difference of 7 to 8 cents per bushel of com used in fayor 
of the use of dorer hay. And so we might go on enumerating the factors 
diat enter into theproper understanding of this important subject, but time 
will not permit. We have briefly called attention to some of the more im- 
portant points of animal nutrition in what we trust has been a suggestiye 
way; in a wbj that may lead to more careful study of the question. For 
one, I am glad that feeds and feeding is not a simple and easily grasped sub- 
ject, and we belieye we but yoice the sentiment of an ever- increasinji; number 
of young men when we say,— how fortunate that the changes which time 
haye wrought haye rendered profitable crop and profitable animal produc- 
tion; a business, or I may say a profession where only intelligent effort wUi 
be smficiently remunerated. Perhaps neyer before has it been safe to pre- 
dict that the same degree of intelliffcnt effort directed along lines of crop 
and animal production will be as well paid from a monetary standpoint as in 
any other legitimate business, while the adyent of better tnmsportation, bet- 
ter mail and Dctter telephonic communication has remoyed from the pursuit 
af agriculture its most objectionable features. 

The young man who is ready to step out into the activities of a life on the 
farm wno has taken advantage of every opportunity to thoroughly equip him- 
self for his life's work is to be earnestly congratulated. I firmly believe that 
tiie young man with such predilections and such training,— I care not whether 
he is rich or poor,— has oefore him the grandest opportunity of modem 
civilisation. An opportunity is afforded him to become independent finan- 
cially, a condition which brings the comforts of life to himself and family 
and more than all the opportuni^ is afforded to rear a family under natural 
eonditions where something is found for each member of the family to do, 
which will help to contribute to their maintenance and prepare them for the 
sterner realities of life; where busy fin^rs and constant contact with nature 
and her purity leaves httle place for evil thoughts or acts. Parents who give 
^ir families an opportunity to make the most of spending their young uyes 
on the farm have conferred a lasting benefit not only upon the children, but 
upon humanity as well. 

NOTSS. 

The final object of food is to supply nutrition. This nourishment may be 
supplied by rations^ the use of which is attended by small losses of diges- 
tible nutrients, or it may bo supplied by rations where the losses of such 
nutrients are relatively large. 

Rations containing the same amount of digestible nutrients and in the same 
proportions may also vary much in cost. Rations equally efficient may vary 
much in cost. 

Rations of theoreticallT ideal composition may or may not be efficient. 
They are efficient when palatable and when so made that the animal can and 
will eat, digest and assimilate sufficient quantities to produce the required 
results. They are not efficient when so made up that the animal will not or 
cannot eat them in sufficient quantities. 

The most efficient rations are not always the best to use. In the com belt 
it seldom pays to use the ration of highest efficiency because of the relative 
prices of food stuffs upon which we rely for our chief sources of digestible 
nutrients. 

The proper proportion of grain to roughage depends largely upon the na- 
ture and quality of roughage. Ordinarily, in fattening steers we start out 
with the feeding of about three pounds of rouffhage to one of concentrates. 
As the fattening period progresses we reduce the proportion of roughage to 
grain until at the dose the steers will be getting about three pounds of grain 
to every pound of roughage. 
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Many good dairymen belieye that three-fifths of the ration of the dairy cow 
in fall milk shonid be roughaflre. In fattening sheep the amount of rougrhaffe 
and concentrates maybe about the same. The more hig^hly nitroReneous tne 
ration the larger the proportion of roughage that can be fed to advantage. 
The better the quality of roughage and the more highly nitrogeneous the 
roughage is, the more it is safe to feed. 

Violin solo— Harry Barke. 

AddroBS on hortionlture by Prof. U. P. Hedriok of the Agrioaltaral 
College of Michigan. 

Thk Apple, 

Professor Hedriek. of Mlchlffui. 

Should we attempt to select the fruit of fruits, as the season's pageant 
passes by, could you or I declare which one of all we Iots the best? Ueaded 
by the stawberry and ended by the apple, each with its own beanty of color 
and form and each with its own distinct and delicious flavor and aroma, how 
could we make a ohoicet 

But ajiTeji time to make comparisons and to consider, no one need neces- 
sarily hesitate long. When we have considered all the fruits in rogaid to 
every definable and indefinable quality, which, united, gratify the greatest 
number of senses; with respect to number of varieties, each possessmg dis- 
tinct quidities; with nutritive and hy^enic properties in mind; and as to uses; 
length of season; and general distribution, we shall find that the apple is 
sovereign of all. The apple has ever been the leading money making orchard 
crop of America. Its pre-eminent merits for the market, addea to those 
which make it the favorite fruit, are that it stands transportation better than 
any other; it can be kept in the fresh state throughout the year, and the trees 
are easy to care for, long lived and very productive. The apple, then, as 
chief of fruits for the consumer and producer must be of interest to you, oot 
I have chosen it as the subject of my address today, not alone because of its 
intrinsic interest and value, but for the added reason that it, of all fruits, 
best enables me to discuss principles and to set forth lessons of value to the 
general fruit grower. Permit me then to speak for a brief time on the apple 
with special reference to Illinois. 

I preparing this paper I have made use of the Transaotiens of your State 
HorticulturaT Society, and, if I may judge from the published description 
given of the orchards that ezlsted here a quarter century ago, this region 
must have been an apple Eden. Unlimited quantities of perfect apples could 
be purchased for a shilling a bushel, and in many seasons could be had for 
the picking. The trees were healthy, vigorous and productive to a fault. 
Fruit was to be found in every cellar until the returning season brought the 
new crop. The basket of apples and the pitcher of cider were the abettors of 
every social gathering. Autumn was enlivened with apple-paring bees. In 
the spring, as the barrels and bins gave out, the pit in the garden yielded its 
treasures. This was eminently an apple region. 

Shall I draw the contrast between then and nowt It is a painful one to the 
lover of fruits. Can Illinois now be called an apple region? now many farmers 
grow their own supply? Can you children go to the oin in the cellar and pick 
out a russet, a greening, a talman or pippin by touch as you couldt I need 
not answer the question. You still have apple orchards , such as they are, 
but, alas! if I may judge from your horticultural writers, the apple crop on 
the farm is almost obsolete. The trees bear other crops — ^moss, lichens, can- 
ker, scale, fungi, insects, worms, and a never-failing crop of birds build their 
habitations in the apple tree, sure of insect food to supply their greedy young. 
Have I overdrawn this, and should I not mention still other pests as mice and 
rabbits at the trunkt 

But I must hasten to the great problem. To what evil influences or influ- 
ences shall we attribute the degeneracy of the apple orchards of this region 
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and of this State— a State once somewhat famous for its applesf The down- 
fall of the apple in my state— Michigran— is attributed to several causes, and 
I take it that the conditions there are much the same as here. These causes 
I shall attempt to discuss. The most common theory is that there has been a 
great and deleterious modification in the climate. 

But are the failures due to a greater severity of climate f It is difficult to 
find records to prove that the climate is more severe. We must rely entirelv 
on the memory of the old settlers, whose recollections vary somewhat witn 
the present state of weather: In the winter they tell us our climate is surely 
gettinfiT colder; in the summer the climate is beyond question getting hotter 
and hotter. But in a general yrtLj we are led to believe that the climate is 
somewhat more severe. Tender vegetation, as the peach, is less grown now 
than 50 years ago, not because of any real change in the climate, but because 
the country now is bleaker — is more open to winds and cold waves. Such 
bleakness always follows the destruction of forests. No, your climate is still 
for most part an ideal one for apples. The same breeze, delightful to this 
fruit, fans the cheek of the apple as it tempers the heat of the summer or 
takes off the rawness of winter. The same sunshine, abundant in summer 
and autumn, turns acid to sweetness, adds flavor and aroma, makes hard 
fruits mellow and changes the green to gold and russet. It is not the climate. 

Is it the soil? Aye, here we have subject for thought. Year in and year 
out the orchards were loaded with the fairest of fruits, representing the 
quintessence— the very life of the soil. Have returns been made tor this 
bountifuJnesst In most cases not. Each succeeding year finds the soil of 
our orchards poorer. The most potent cause of our apple failures is soil ex- 
haustion. Proofs are numerous, if reason does not suffice to show that such 
results would naturally follow. Plant a young tree in place of an old one in 
a neglected yard. It dies of starvation. Compare an orchard that has been 
well led with one that has been under fed. The former is more fruitful, the 
trees are larger, more vigorous and are longer lived. Take an old orcnard 
and nourish it, give the soil its virgin strength; the trees revive and soon 
approximate their former vigor. The orchard soils were formerly rich in all 
elements of fruit production, but now, m most oases, the food account has 
been greatly overdrawn, and the result is inferior fruit, unthriftv trees and 
orchard failure. In the virgin soils of long ago and until the old orchards 
came to maturity no fertilisers were needed, but now most orchards impera- 
tively demand iLore food. Stable manure, cover crops, potash and ground 
bone, in varying combinations to suit different conditions, are the chief essen- 
tials of the diet required by orchard trees. 

But soil exhaustion from the trees is not all. Seemingly acting upon the 
relief that fruit trees do not require food, moisture and space, many farmem 
and some fruit growers have put their orchards out to grass, What are the 
effects of grass m an orchardf What are the effect of grass in a com field, 
in the potato patch and in the strawberry bedt Why need we expect different 
results in a double cropped orchard from those in a double cropped com 
field or garden f Theory and experience are diametrically opposed to the 
sowing of grass, or any other crop, in an orchard. Read Bulletin 62 on "Or- 
chard Cultivation" for your experiment station and note in the carefully con- 
dueted experiments there reooxxled the superiority of the trees grown under 
clean cultivation as compared with those grown with oats, corn, clover and 
blue grass. The conclusion, placed in italics is, that ** Underno drcumataneea 
should hay or any gra»n crop he grown on orchard land,^^ 

For a half centiur the oroharists of America have disussed the question of 
s or no grass in the orchard. In bulletin and horticultural press it has 

en proven over and over again that grass in an orchard diminishes the 
growtn of trees, weakens their vitality, makes them more susceptible to the 
attacks of insects and disease, that the grass takes the cream of the land, that 
its shade entices the apple rootiets to the surface there to be killed by drouths, 
that it robs the trees of much needed water, and that, in general, half the 
ills of our trees come from the monster "blue grass.'' And now when we 
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had thooRht that the monster had been laid low, was ready to be bnried, and 
even before the memory of thonsands of rained orchards, sodded and grass 
mulched to death, is oat of mind, we find that '*we have scotched the snake, 
not killed it," and that an eminent eastern asn^cnltaral paper with a respect- 
able following of horticnltaralists is siniring the praises of sfrass and grass 
mnlch, in the so-called Hitching's system of caltivation, for the orchard. We 
say down with the Hitching's system of grass malching orchards. It may be 
a successf al proceedure in some parts of the conntry bat the reason and ez- 

B9rience of a whole nation of apple ^rowers is against it as a general practice. 
own with it as a make-shift for a lazy man! Down with it as a rank heresy 
in the modem horticoltare, the chief emblem of which is the caltiyator! 

This brings as to orchard tillage, a sabject so often discussed that we shall 
but briefly mention it here though we count it all important and its lack as 
the greatest curse of the farm orchard. The effects of tillage on soil and 
plant growth are known to you all and need not be repeated; nor need I go 
mto details as to implements and methods as these must vary with eyery con- 
dition and hence with nearly eyery man. I only want to urge the necessity 
of cultivation— judicious cultiTation of course, for there can be too much of a 
good thing. The soil needs each year a thorough turning up in the spring, 
and a shaking out now and then in the growing season, thiat the sunlight ana 
air may thus enter in, furnishing life giving ozygen to the roots, enabling 
myriads of bacteria to live and work, conserving moisture, and unlocking 
the store rooms of potash and phosphoric acid. In the words of J. H. Hale, 
the great peach grower: ''Culture, culture, culture, is the sure road to suo* 
cess, while any other scheme of handling the orchard is nearly sure to lead the 
other way." 

A third cause of failure is the enormous increase in insects and fung^, not 
only in kinds but in individuals of original kinds. It is easy to see to what 
this increase is dae. Man has destroyed the nataral food of a great host of 
pests and they have thus been driven to seek cultivated plants. Again, the 
food in the orchard is in a small compact area and pests increase more 
rapidly, just as diseases spread more rapidly in cities than in the country, 
Througn increased facilities for transportation great numbers of peets have 
been brought from other coantries. The majority of our injurious insects 
and fungi are foreigners. Lastly, pests are now enjoying a wonderful op* 
portuni^ in our orchards awaiting^ the time when nature shall send checks 
in shape of disease or parasite. While pests have thus increased for half a 
century, systematic attempts to destroy them did not begin until a little over 
a decade ago, and do not yet nearly counterbalance the increase. The re- 
cent influx of pests is discouraging to even the strongest hearts at times. 
From experience we know well that we may continually look for new enemies. 
It seems sometimes that the plagues of Egypt are upon us. 

But as insects and fungi have increased our knowledge of them and how to 
contend with them has increased. Our means of combatting them are almost 

Sirfect, and none but the slothful need grow wormy, scabby, blighted fruits, 
oreover experience reassures us that nature comes to man's aid and in 
manifold ways helps in the warfare against our tiny foes. Insects and plant 
parasites in their turn have enemies and competitors which serve to seep 
them in check. The chinch bug and grasshopper have had their reign of 
terror: the potato bug is not now feared as it once was; the codlin-moth has 
passed its zenith; and we may expect nature to aid us with all pests in the 
future as she has in the past. Again, the fruit grower in his zeal to over- 
come the pernicious insects and fungi of the orchard has invoked the aid of 
State and National legislatures and the strong arm of the law now gives our 
orchards added protection. Scarcely a state but that has its insect and plant 
disease laws, enforced by inspectors and quarantine officers. But at this 

{loint I must hasten to urge that the fruit growers do not place too much re- 
iance upon their allies— nature and law— in this warfare. Nature does not 
do all and law cannot. The fruit grower must do his part which is no small 
one— amounting in fact to the brunt of the battle. We are given dominion 
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orer our foes only as we strive to overcome them. The saocessfnl fruit 
grower, then, mast equip himself with modem spraying armament and am- 
munition and inscribe upon his banner '*By these we conquer." 

Another weighty reason for the failure of our orchards is the prevalent 
nursery practices whereby our trees are propogated from poor, worthless and 
barren plants. No two trees produce equal amounts of fruits; the product 
b not of equal beauty and quality; there are varying degrees of hardiness^ 
vigor and longevity among the individuals of any variety just as there ara 
varying qualities among the individuals in a herd of Snorthoms. The 
nursery man and plant grower have exactly the same opportunity to breed 
and improve plants that the growers of animals have. We want for our 
orchards trees propagated from parents of known good qualities. lu many 
cases the orchardist must supply scions and buds and the nurservman must 
not be ezj^ected to do the impossible and must not be blamed for all our 
short-commgs in plant-breeding. 

This brings us to the general problem of the improvement of tree fruits* 
Can a variety propagated by buds or scions be improved? The notion pre- 
vails that it cannot and that our tree fruits are fixed, unchangeable andf re- 
stricted to certain definite forms. This notion is wrong, is the reverse of 
truth^ and is highly detrimental to horticulture. Varieties are more or less 

glastic and can be remodelled within certain limits. The Concord grape is a 
etter grape now than when Ephram Bull introduced it. Most varieties of 
stawberries are changed so much in a decade that the original type would 
scarcelv be recognised. That varieties of apples can be improved was strik- 
ingly shown by Qeorge T. Powell at the recent plant breeders' conference in 
New York City. He exhibited specimens of Sutton's Beauty of extraordinary 
size, high color and great beauty which he said were the results of careful 
selectioDs of scions for three tree generations. Besides the characters men- 
tioned Mr. Fowell had sought for and secured fruits of uniform character 
and trees of increased vigor and prolificness. It seems to me that we cannot 
emphasize too strongly the fact that existing varieties can be improved by 
careful selection of buds and grafts in propagation. 

In the way of improving fruits by originating new sorts the fruit grower 
can do but uttle. The specialist finds here a fertile field. Not infrequently, 
however, the fruit grower comes upon valuable chance seedlings and bud 
variations^ and these should be carefully watched for with a view to propaga- 
tion and dissemination. Mueh pleasure and some profit may arise from care- 
ful work in hybridizing though for most of us hybridization is but a game of 
chance. For tree fruit, where selection can play but a small part, the chief 
consideration in hybridizing is to secure worthy parents. Y^th the Duchess 
of Oldenburg for a mother and Old Ben Davis for the father, what could you 
expect of the oflspringt 

One other reference to nursery stock and I am done with this phase of the 
subject. Each of our great fruit regions has come to have a list of varieties 
peculiar to itself, and the fruit grower can expect but few sorts to thrive in 
widely separated regions. The Ben Davis may thrive in Illinois and Missouri, 
but it will not, thank heaven, in Michigan, and neither will the Northern Spy, 
our leading apple, thrive with you. Some choice sorts which you have posi- 
tively refuse to grow with us. Fruits adapt themselves to environment, and 
you must observe Nature's hint and plant only sorts suited to your conditions. 
Less general application, but still of importance, is the fact that trees grown 
in any locality cannot be expected to do as well in other localities, and, other 
things being equal, it is important that you should buy your nursery stock as 
near home as possible. 

Another varietal question of general importance is the special purpose versus 
the all-purpose sort. A parallel controversy has long raged among cattle 
breeders, and has been settled, I believe, in nivor of the special purpose ani- 
mal. It seems likely that the fruit grower will reach a similar conclusion. 
More and more the test of a variety is, not that it have a greater number of 
surpassing qualities, but that it will fill some one or few definite needs well. 
The money-making horticultural variety today is the very earliest or the very 
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latest of iti kind, or the best shipper, or the best keeper, or the best for can- 
oine or drying, or, and we pay too little attention to this point, it should be 
the Dest in quality. Consider well the special purpose yaneties, for they are 
bound to predominate. 

We now oome to the third division of my subject— what of the future? Can 
we rejuvenate the old orchards or must we plant new ones? Many old orchards 
can be improved and possiblv made profitable by thorough enrichment, care- 
ful cultivation, pruning and spraying— operations that you have all heard 
discussed in this connection times innumerable. For the farm or the home 
this plan may be worth the while, but for a commercial orchard, or for the 
young man, or the up-to-date fruit grower, I doubt if an old orchard can be 
made very satisfactory. In most cases the new must take the place of the 
old. There must be new varieties or new combinations of the old; new 
methods of planting, of heading and pruning: a greater use of cover crops 
to keep the soil in good tilth: more vigilant and intelligent care in cultivation 
to start the roots nghtly, and treatment from the first to keep out insects and 
fungi. Our fathers considered the orchard an adjunct to the farm. Fruit 
was always a secondary consideration. An orchard to be profitable now 
must have first consideration. We must come to realise, too, that apple grow- 
ing is not all one grand, sweet song, and that it requires infinitelv more 
labor and thought now to grow apples than it did a generation ago. But the 
difficulties are not insurmountable. The orchard demands only the attention 
oommonlv given to field crops, with the addition of the fight with pests. The 
greater the obstacles to be overcome, the greater are the awards of those who 
succeed. 

If I were to give specific advice as to the treatment of old orchards it would 
be in brief as follows: 

Ibt. Get into the orchard with the pruning saw. For this work vou need 
men of experience. Too many so-called tree pruners are tree butchers. 
Their zeal is much greater than their knowledge. The only absolute rule in 
pruning that can be laid down is to cut out all dead wood. Branches 
that are badly injured, diseased, crossed, or that from weak crotches should 
be removed after which some small limbs may be cut out and if the tree 
top is very thick there should be a judicious thinning of large branches. Let 
the pruning extend through two or three seasons ramer than one. 

2nd. Nearly all old orchards are in sod. This must be broken up^abso- 
lutely must if success is to be attained. Start its cultivation ana keep it 
going. Plow in a good dressing of stable manure, or plow and then harrow 
in a good dressing of fertilizers rich in potash and phosphoric acid. In the 
words of the parable of the barren fig tree, "dig about it and dung it." 

3rd. With a short handle hoe or some kind of a boz scraper remove the 
old rough bark which shelters innumerable insects and fungi and then spray 
thoroughly, while the trees are in the dormant condition, with copper sul- 
phate at the rate of 1 pound to 25 gallons of water. 

4th. Make up your mind to feed, prune, sprav, sow cover crops and culti- 
vate the orchard for the remainder of its life, if the orchard fails to appre- 
ciate the treatment outlined above cut it down and plant anew. **Why cum- 
bereth it the ground t" Do not expect too much nor look for quick returns. 
*'A8 the twig is bent the tree is inclined" and a season or two of good care 
cannot make up for a lifetime of neglect. Do not follow years of outriMareoas 
treatment with unreasonable expectations. 

Will apple growing payf The demand for apples in recent years has in- 
creased as has that of no other product of the soil. The value of most farm 
crops has gone down since war times, but the apple^ which we shared with 
the pigs and cows forty years ago, is now a luxury which few of us habitually 
afford. Moreover we now ship apples in ways and to places never dreamed 
of a few years ago. We send them to Europe, to China, to the Klondike, and 
in ever increasing quantities. We ship them as green fruit, canned and 
evaporated, while the skins and cores are made into cider, vinegar and jelly, 
so that notning is lost or wasted. Six counties in Western New York are said 
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to have receiyed oyer 15,000,000 for the apple crop of last season. The flgnres 
of the apple industry for the last decade are a grand sight. They show that 
the home consnmptioo of this froit has increased enormously, while the ex- 
pert trade has more than doubled eyery vear. The car-load is the unit in 
trade now^ formerly it was the wagon-loaa. But will this wonderful growth 
last, or is it one of the bubbles which periodically arise in the industrial worldt 
If we study this question carefully and come to know wherein lies the growtii 
and what manner of growth it is, we must conclude that apple culture has 
not yet reached its height and that the forward moyement is gaining greater 
and greater impetus. 

For jears there has been a cry of oyer-production when newly set orchards 
come in bearing, but it has not come and will not come. As the production 
increases means of disposing of the product increase. Our methods of mar- 
keting constantly improye; fruit unions and co5peratiye methods make greater 
sales and handle the crop with greater ease; the cost of production is becom- 
ing less and less; the establishment of cold-storage, canning;, eyaporating, 
cider and by-product plants double the demand and will continue to do so; 
through refrigerator seryiee and better transportation facilities the crop is 
now handled with less cost and at a greater saying in quality of fruit. There 
is not now an oyerprodaction of apples, nor is there a prospect of one, and 
with the present outlook it may safely be said that no general crop will pay 
better than the apple. 

Does selling groceries payf Does preaching payf Ton answer at once 
that it depends upon the rtyle of the man and upon his location. And in the 
same woras we answer, ''Will apple growing payf" A man with enterprise. 
dash and alertness, in a suitable location can more than make it pay. But 
the unsuccessful farmer, the broken down preacher^ lawyer, doctor and mer- 
chant, the college man with only a smattering of science for his mental equip- 
ment, and the old time fruit )nrower, who will not spray, prune, nor cultiyaia 
and who mulches his land with sod, who will not take aayantage of present 
knowledge and profit by past errors^he with the moss coyered trees and the 
moss coyered back— all meo who cannot manage and haye not business ca- 
pacity—such can hardly make apple growing profitable. 

To succeed in the modem industry of growing fruit a man must be a worker, 
must be in earnest. He must remember that ''the weakest goes to the wall'^ 
and that in apple growing as in other industries a man must fish, cut baity 
or get ashore.'' He must plant the proper yarieties in the right soil and in 
the right manner. He must care for each tree as the shephera cares for the 
sheep of his fiock. He must guard them against all tnc assaults of the 
enemir. All orchard work must be well done. Must be done to a finish. 
In fruit growing it is a race between negligence and ignorance as to which is 
the ^n^atest curse. He must unite with f Slow growers for educational and 
business purposes. There must be no waste. B;r-products must go to the 
cannery, eyaporator or yinegar factory. His fruits must be handled as if 
they were eggs. The pack must be honest— the same top. bottom and mid- 
dle^ and dean and attractiye throughout. He must be in loye with his work. 
"No profit grows where is no pleasure taken*' and "the labor we delight in 
physics pain." With such growers the forecast for the future would be most 
inspiring. Illinois would again be a land of apples. 

But there is more than money making in apple growing. There is mudli 
for the inner life in it. A man nuts not only his handiwork in the apple 
orchard but his mind and soul are materialised into flowers and fruits and 
trees. An orchard ffiyes a charm to the home and the farm and keeps a 
man there. Trees AH one with gladness. There is no place in the wholesome 
hfe of the apple grower for the deyil to hatch his eyil brood of anarchy, 
thieyery, joobery and meanness. The Almighty made Adam perfect and 
set him to tend apples in a garden. After he had consorted with Eye and 
the serpent, and had sinnml and fell, he quit our profession and tamed 
builder. And so, eyen though a man fail somewhat and oeyer attains 
wealth, he may. if he looks at life rightly, aspire to haye much from the 
apple orchard that wealth cannot buy. ft should be something to be the 
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owner of an orchard which one hag planted and tended with his own hands; 
to tee in old afi^e the bJossoms come and go, and to yearly catch their sprinflr- 
time frasrrance; to have concerts on hisun^nnds by the birds; to hear the 
cheery voices of children rejoicing in health and happiness nnder trees of 
his planting; to have the associations of mral peace and quietness, and to 
leather in antamn spicy harvests of golden and cinnamon fmits with cider 
making, and to have the winter luxury of apples, and so I make a plea for 
the sentiment of the orchard. Nothing can avert the doom of the orchard 
as yon knew it in childhood. But as you plant the new, carry in your heart 
genuine love for the apple as well as for tne money it brings. And now let 
me close with the sturdy invocation of Old Orehardist Gerard, who wrote 
nearly four centuries ago: 

"Forward in the name of €h>d: graft, set, plant and nourish up trees in 
•very corner of your ground; the labor is small, the cost is nothing, the 
commodity is great; yourselves shall have plenty, tne poor shall have some- 
what in time of want to relieve their necessity, and Gt>d shall reward your 
good merits and diligence." 

The discuBsion will be led by Mr. J. C. Blair of oar own university. 

Mr. Blair— I have listened, ladies and gentlemen, to a good many addresses 
on the subject of horticulture, but I want to say to you irankly that this is 
one of the oest addresses which it has been my pleasure to listen to. It is 
not my purpose this afternoon to dwell upon the many excellent points which 
our Professor Hedrick of the agricultural collefpe of Michiffan has made, bu 
there is one thiug in connection with the subject of horticulture from the 
standpoint of the farmer of Illinois which I mast dwell upon, it is this: 

No matter what line of agriculture we are following, no matter what sys- 
tem of f armingwe are following, we must not aeglect the horticultural phase 
of the farm. We must not neglect the fruit and the vegetables. I know yon 
will argue, you have said to me many of you: we are successful corn grow- 
ers, we are successful stock raisers, we are successful in growing the general 
form products, let us buy the fruits for our table. As I have traveled up and 
down the State, in almost every county in the State, I have asked myself, 
''How faithful are these stock men, these com growers, these general farmers 
in supplying the farm table with the things which they could afford to buyt 
They do not do it. Not 10 per cent of the farmers go to town and bring 
home the fruits which are necessary, necessary from the standpoint of health 
and happiness in the home, and so it leads me to say emphatically, no mat- 
ter what our line of agricnlture is, have upon the farm one or two acres of 
fruits so that the boys and the girls and the wife need not do without. But 
you say it takes too much time and trouble and, itemizing item by item the 
cost of the fruit as grown, it does not pay. Are yon going to measure the 
health and happiness of our Illinois bo^s and girls by the money standard? 
Measured from the standpoint of what is saved the family in the year by way 
of doctor's bills, measured in the wa;7 of what has been aone in uplifting the 
moral attitude of the boys and girls m the home, measured from the physical 
and intellectual standpoint it pays and pays well. Let my discussion lead 
your thought in that direction. Put upon the Illinois farms, fruit. 

Fruit is not what we call a nutritive ration. Fruit is bulky and when we 
supply the table with a liberal quantity of fruit the amount of solid food is 
diminished that amount. As a people we eat too much food which is rich in 
all the essential food elements, but having with the same food something 
bulky and the dietry increased just that much the sugar and the acid in the 
fruit stimulate a better digestion, and for that reason any physician will tell 
you fruits are not luxuries but necessities upon our table and so let me elose 
with this word. While you are stockmen, while you are com growers and 

Seneral farmers, you are first of all heads of families and as such it is your 
uty to provide the boys and girls on the farm with those things which will 
give them increased health and increased happiness. 
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All honor to the stookmen, all honor to the fireneral fanner, all honor to 
the com icrowers, who have been sncoessfnl in breeding:, in selecting and de- 
Teloping a hisrh class of aen^^'^^^^* ^^^ fiTteater and more honor to the man 
who, in addition to these things giyes to the home the health and the hap- 
piness which fmit alone can supply. 

Mr. Wallace— If yon had a quarter section of your own and wanted to raise 
fruit for a family, tell the people what you would plant, how many of each 
kindt I want the Illinois farmers to know. 

Mr. Blair— Brother Wallace of Des Moines has asked a very important 
question. It is difficult to answer, but I will answer briefly as well as I can^ 
without having given it much thought for the moment. 

Q. Please state the question. 

Mr. Blair— The question is, what varieties and how shall the farmer of Illi- 
nois who has a quarter section of land grow fruitf 

Mr. Wallace— The man must have a family. 

Mr. Blair— Tes, a wife a whole lot of children. 

Mr. Fursman— How many summer, how many fall and how many winterf 

Mr. Blair— I am glad Brother Fursman is interested in the question. Take 
an acre of that land and devote it to the growing of apples, pears, peaches 
and plums, cherries and small fruits and some vegetables. 

Select sixteen varieties of apples. Now remember, when I speak to you 
with reference to variety on your farms, I am thinking of a supply from the 
first to the last. I want something that the boys can eat; that they can go 
out in the daytime and pick. I want something that can be put away for the 
winter, and so I take sixteen varieties of apples. 

Take two of the Duchesa— one of the earliest and one of the best cooking 
apples we have; two trees of the Benona, a pretty good eating apple. There 
are two summer varieties. In this section the Wolf River apple. It is not 
grown very extensively, but for a fall apple on the farm it is a pretty good 
variety. 

Q. How manyf 

Mr. Blair— Two trees. Put in two trees of the Famuse or Snow, which are 
a late fall variety; two trees of the Jonathan, so as to have some excellent 
fruit for Christmas. I mean for Christmas the Grimes Golden and two of the 
Jonathan for January. Am I not about right for this section? The Grimes 
Gholden is one of the best Christmas apples we have for eating out of hand 
and cooking, too. The Jonathan is an excellent eating apple, tart and good 
for cooking, and can be grown anywhere in the State of Illinois. 

What about late varietiesf Something for winter variety. Since Professor 
'Hedrick has spoken about the Ben Davis we wUl leave that out or buy it 
from the grocery store. We will put in the Minkler, it is one of the best 
winter varieties we have and the Wealthy, two trees of each of these. 

Q. Wealthy for a late variety f 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the Wolf River better than the Ben Davisf 

A. I want a supply for the table right along through and the Wolf River 
comes in in the early faU. 

Q. How about the winesap and the Ben Davis together? 

A. Put in some Winesaps, probably one or two trees. It is a good keep- 
ing variety. 

Mr. King— It is not good for this vicinity. 

A. Better in western Illinois. 

Q. How about Dominof 

A. That is a pretty good apple. 
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Q. How about the Willow Twigt 

A. It scabs badly and is snbjeot to disease. 

Q. How about the Roman Stemf 

A. It is one of the best eating apples I know of. 

Q. Hantsman Favoritef 

A. I wouldn't grow it, because it rots. 

Q. How about the Maiden Blushf 

A. It is a good fall apple. 

Q. How about the Bellflowert 

A. Tou can't grow it. There are 2,600 varieties of apples. My point is 
this, to grow w&t you like and that your soil and conditions will take care 
of, but I want certain small fruits. I haye 16 or 20 varieties. Put the bal- 
ance in some Snyder blackberries and some Ancient Brittan, about 66 plants 
of each. 

Q. Da you recommend the Ben Davis for southern lUinob. 

A. If you want to sell in the spring. Put in 66 plants of that acre of 
Snyder, put in 44 plants each of the Grape and Kansas black rasberry. The 
Cuthbert is a good red variety. Then put in some gooseberries. The 
Downing. 

Q. I like the Columbusf 

A. It is a large variety and does pretty well on most farms, but do not 
forget the grape, eight or ten vines or one row. 

Q And some currantsf 

Q. How about the pears t 

A. I will get back to them. Pat in some of the Moore grape, the Coneord 
and the Niagara, the first two are black ones. The Worden is one of the 
best ^prapes we have, some Niaf^aras which are white and the Woodruff Bed, 
one vine Uiat will please the children. If you want a brillant red grade, the 
Brighton. 

Q. How about the plumsf 

A.— We will come to the plums. 

Q. You will have to put on another acref 

Mr. Blair— All right. I wish the farmers really interested in this would 
write me at Champaign. Don't forget the report of the State Horticultural 
Society. You can get a list of varieties from that and the varieties ar^ 
selected by special committee from the three horticultural districts in the 
State and those men comprising that committee have made a study of the 
needs of the farmer and the eommercial man. 

Q. Did you say the secretary of the Farmers' Institute or the secretary of 
Horticulturet 

A. From the secretary of the district organization of the Horticultural 
society. You have right here in this town Mr. Phoenix and Mr. Foster ana 
they will supply you. They will cost you $1 and it will be worth $5. 

Mr. Biair— Let them spend five dollars and they will get the back numbers, 
and they will be sent every year. 

Mr. Blair—What is the best variety of early pear you havef 

A. Bartlett. 

A. Flemish Beauty is a good early variety. 

Mr. Blair— Put in the Bloodgood; it is a variety you don't hear much about, 
but I know it is a pretty good oearer. 

Mr. Foster says Capers for late variety and the Sheldon. You can select 
huadreds of others that might do well. 
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In selecting the plums I don't know what to say. I think yon had better take 
the native and the Japanese. 

Q. How about the Damsonf 

A, It is pretty good, but they rot badly. The Wild GK>08e for the first one, 
and the Minor is a pretty good one. 

Q. The Minor is late. 

Mr. Blair— What about the Wolf plumf 

A. It is good late plum. 

Ton don't want many plums. Ther rot badly. If you seleet three or four 
trees, or five, I think it would be sumoient. 

Now peaohei: Pat in some Champion and some Elbertas. I don't belieTe 
the farmer can afford to go beyond that, because in most years they will be 
winter- killed. 

Now the strawberries: Put in some Haverly, j;>ut in some Bubaugh; some 
of the Crescent in some sections. The Dnnlap is one of the latest introduc- 
tions and one of the best from the farmer's standpoint. The McKinley is an 
excellent variety in Central Illinois. The Gardner in the southern part of the 
State is an ezcdlent one. 

Now, gentlemen, put these these things on the farm: prepare the ground* 
Before they are set out, take one boy^ in the family and say to htm that that 
18 his property to look after. Give him the literature and encourage him to 
look after it, and I will reiterate the statement that I made at the start— there 
is nothing on the farm that will do so much to improve the physical and in- 
tellectualand moral atmosphere of the farm home. 

Mr. Wallace— How about the pumps that are to kill the insects in tiie 
orchard? 

Mr. Blair— There are no class of people on earth that are so ready to be 
humbugged as the farmer with reference to buying cheap sprayini; machines, 
etc. Write to the secretary of the horticultural society in the distnct in which 
you live, get the information from him; write as a next resort to the State 
Experiment Station, and I hope we can help you. We are tr3ring to keep in 
contact with the farmers of the State, because that is the way we learn your 
needs. 

Q. The gentleman from Michigan, in speaking of the cultivation of tiie 
orchard, said that clover promoted the growth of bacteria. We have been 
taught here today that clover not only had bacteria, but there was bacteria 
for each kind of clover. Is there bacteria for each kind of apple treet 

A. No, I think not. 



Wbdnesdat Evbkino Session, 7:30 O'olook. 

Dean Davenport in the chair. 

The exercises of the evening will be opened by music. I am in- 
formed that, owing to another engagement, the orchestra will play 
the two selections at the beginning of the meeting. We will, there- 
fore listen to two selections of the Bloomington High School Orches- 
tra No. 1. 

The speaker of the evening needs no introduction to this audience, 
he is an expert teacher of the blind and has been interested in the 
teaching of agricaltnre in the schools for years. I have great plesure 
in intrraucing to you Dr. Frank H. Hall who will speak on ''Teach- 
ing Agriculture in the Public Schools." 
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Teaching Aorioulture in the Pubuo Schools. 

'Inapplicable knowledge is a cumbrons load; only the knowledge that sab- 
serves the ends of life becomes a working power."— Hegel. 

''Beginnings that leave abandoned tracks in the brain becanse there is no 
relation to after life, are evil."— G. Stanley Hall. 

▲11 education is eitherjnseful or useless. If it is for use it is useful. If it 
is inapplicable to the things of life— not for use— it is useless. Education is 
useless, possibly harmful, if it does not increase one's power to contribute 
to the general good; for the measure of one's contribution is the measure of 
the man. All culture, therefore, should have for its ultimate aim, useful 
activity in the production of that which will supply some human need. Hence 
learning and culture should promote earning. 

The word earning is here used in its broadest and best sense. He earns 
who, by the exercise of his mental or bodily powers, contributes to the good 
of some one else— to the good of his employer: to the good of the community 
in which he lives; to the good of the race. His contribution may relate to 
the material, the intellectual, the ethical, the aesthetic, or to the spiritual. 
If he contributes, he earns. If he does not contribute, he does not earn. If 
he contributes more than he consumes and destroys, he is a public benefac- 
tor. If he contributes less than is required for his own support, he is by so 
much a dead weight upon the community and upon the race. Hence to save 
ourselves from dead weights and parasites, if for no other reason, public 
school education should^promote the earning power and the earning desire. 

This power and desire are always promoted when the relation of the school 
work to the prospective life work is immediate and vital and when this re- 
lationshii) is easily apprehended by the learner. Much is lost if no such re* 
lation ezists; or if, existing, it be remote and unimportant: and there is 
something of waste of energy if existing relations are not maae apparent to 
the pupO nimself , Hence the importance of such variety in school work as 
will appeal to all classes of prospective earners. 

In response to the demands of practical people outside the teachers' profes- 
sion and with the approval of large numbers of educators, practical and other- 
wise, science has at length been accorded a place in the schools. It is now 
on the same plane as literature and the classics. It was pushed in as it were 
from the outside because of its utilitarian value. It was reluctantly accepted 
on the inside because of its culture value. Manual training was treatea in 
like manner, and new its real value, cultural and practical, are unquestioned. 
Commercial instruction was the next candidate for approval, and now, by 
business men on the one hand and by^ college presidents on the other, it is 
being escorted to a place of honor in the common schools. But what of 
apiculture and domestic sciencet A similar experience awaits them. Prac- 
tical people are pushing from the outside because of the utility of these 
branches, while tne educators are hunting^ for culture values. Since they 
are cultural as well as utilitarian their admission is assured. Both will con- 
tribute to the earning power of large classes of pupils, hence the public wel- 
fare demands that they be given a place in the curriculum. 

The struggle between culture and utility for supremacy in educational 
philosophy, nas well nigh ended. The contestants themselves are soon to 
accept codrdinate places in educative aims. All desirable culture is for use, 
and utility is ever dependent upon culture. The practical is cultural and the 
cultural may be so selected that it becomes practical. 

The demand for the teaching of agricultural science in the common schools 
is so wide spread and so urgent and its importance so apparent that the ex- 
periment will soon be made in this and adjoining states. 

Says Sec. James Wilson, "We must not hope to educate agriculturalists if 
the study of subjects relating to their profession is delated until the begin* 
ning of a college course. In uie primary schooh the rudiments of agriculture 
must be taught." 
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Says Governor Hoard, "I cannot bear to go to mv graye until I see im- 
IMurted to my nation this spirit that shall make aipicaltnre not only the sup- 
port of men's bodies but an inspiration to their intellects. I believe the key 
Bes in the common school." Addressing a national body of farmers' insti- 
tnte instructors, he said, "I want you to move with irresistable force and 
power toward tne employment of the common school for teaching the ele- 
ments of agriculture.'' 

BayF Dr. A. C. True, director of the office of experiment stations, "The 

Satrons of the schools, the farmers themselves should take an active part in 
lis movement, impress upon the school men their real educational needs, 
and help to adjust the public schools to the advancing requirements of agri- 
culture." 

Bays Prof. C. C. James, of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, "My own 
view is that taking the wnole field of educational subjects from one end of 
the curriculum to the other, there is no other subject that is so full of life, 
so full of interest, so attractive, as agricultural science, particularly when 
handled by a man or a woman who understands the subject thoroughly and 
puts it in an interesting form." 

Says President Harper: " Instruction in agriculture in the rural schools is 
an application of the now generally recognized principle of bringing the 
school work into close touch with the home life of the pupil; and it may 
safely be predicted that no more important application of the principle has 
yet been discovered. The nature of the subjects thus introduced, and their 
pedagogical possibilities, combine to make this step one of marked signifi- 
cance in the history of education." 

Says Superintendent Charles B. Skinner of New York: "The necessity for 
instruction for our joxmg people along the lines of agriculture and domestic 
economy is unquestioned. The difficmty at the present time is the lack of ' 
teachers themselves trained along the necessary lines." 

Samuel T. Dutton says that the education of the past has been "too abstract 
and general and has not recognized the place vocation holds in the hfe of the 
individual and the nation." Again he says: " We have failed in arranging 
our educational courses to recosmize one of the most vital factors in any civil- 
ized society, namely, vocation." 

G. Stanley Hall says substantially that "the germs and edueative extracts 
of as man^ trades and industries as possible" must be introduced into our 
public schools. 

From the foregoing it will be apparent that some of the great edueators are 
with us in the belief that the teacher should make apparent to the pupil the 
relation of the school work to his proepective life work; that education, in 
becoming practical, loses none of its culture value, and gains marvelously in 
its attractiveness for those who will use it; that the development of the desire 
and power to contribute to the general good should be the main purpose in 
educative effort. 

Conceding that the next generation of farmers in Illinois ought to receive 
some special instruction in tne elements of agriculture in the public schools^ 
enough at least to make them familiar with what Dr. Bateman called " the 
matchless attractions of rural and industrial life" — enough to reveal to them 
the fact that there is opportunity on the farm for the exercise of brain as well 
as brawn; that genuine science is nowhere more helpful than in the tilling of 
the soil, in the culture of plants, and in the economic and humane manage- 
ment of farm animals— conceding that the time has come to take up this 
{»roblem and vigorously proceed to its solution, what shall the State Farmers' 
nstitute do about itf 

As Superintendent Skinner has said, our teachers are unprepared for this 
undertaking. It will be many years, ii we begin tomorrow to work in good 
earnest, before the rank and file of the teachers in our rural schools will be 
really prepared to teach in the most elementary way the rudiments of agri- 
cultural science. What shall we do about it nowf Wnat is this body of repre- 
sentative farmers prepared to recommend and assist in accomplishmgf 
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Permit me to offer the folio wing for your consideration: 

1. The teachers of this State shoold be required by law, after Jan. 1, 1004y 
to eabmit to a very simple examination in the elements of airncnltoxml science. 
Failing in this examination, the license to teach should be withheld. 

The result of such leirislation would be to turn the attention of 26,000 teach- 
ors for a little time at least, to a subject to which they have hitherto gniven 
little thought. In no other way, it seems to me, could so much be accomp- 
lished in so short a time. Wisconsin already has such a law upon her statute 
books and her teachers are studying agriculture. This organization, a year 
ago, at Bockford, pronounced itself in favor of such legislation as might ''re- 
sult in the introduction into our public schools of the study of the elementary 
grinciples of agriculture." Let us see to it at once that our teachers begin 
> prepare themselves to do the work we are about to demand. 

2. The State normal schools should offer such a course in agricultural 
science as will prepare their students for the proposed examination and for 
teaching this subject in an elementary way. 

The farmers of Illinois have the right to demand immediate action of this 
kind on the part of the normal schools, to which demand, without doubt, 
cheerful response would be given. On this point I cannot do better than to 

Saote from an address made by the late lamented Gov. Jno. B. Tanner at 
le dedication of the main building of the Eastern State Normal School at 
Charleston. He said: "My suggestion is that greater emphasis be put upon 

the teaching of the elements of agricultural science. Too long has this been 
neglected. Ours is pre-eminently an agricultural state. A main source of 
our wealth is our soQ. It is the interest of the State as well as of the indi- 
vidual owner that its fertility be maintained. To do this it must be manured 
with brains. Our young people who are to become tillers of the soil must be 
so educated that they can read intelligently and aj;>preciate the best literature 
of the farm, including the reports from the experiment stations as well as the 
practically scientific part of the best farm journals." 

''These young people," he continues, "must be mainly reached through 
the country school houses. Are the teachers that are now froing out from our 
Normal schools prepared to give instruction in these subjectsf Have they 
benn taught agricultural chemistry and vegetable physiology f It is explicitly 
stated in the acts providing for two of our Normal schools, and implied in 
the acts which make provisiou for three more, that instruction shalt be given 
in the elements of agricultural science. Is this instruction being so given 
and so emphasized that prospective teachers beoome interested in the prac- 
tical side of this subject r' 

The farmers of Illinois are greatly indebted to Governor Tanner. He knew 
something of their needs. He was never silent when their interests were at 
stake. His inflaence as a man and as Governor was a factor of no mean im- 
portance in securing that appropriation bj the General Assembly which has 
given to us the largest and most substantial building for collegiate agricul- 
tural education in the world. His address at Charleston was among his last 
{>ublio utterances. His plea for the training of teachers along agricultural 
ines should be reiterated in Normal School and Teachers' Institute and Farm- 
ers' Institute until this subject is given the prominence it deserves. 

3. County superintendents of schools should be requested to devote at least 
one 40-miuute period each day at every annual five day summer institute to 
iDstmction in agriculture. 

By this means by Car the larger number of the teachers now engaged in 
the rural school work could be reached promptly. While but little could be 
accomplished in so short a time, enough might be done to insure the ince^ 
tion of such instruction in the schools without delay. In addition to this, it 
would surely have the effect of bringing to the front a few teachers in each 
oounty who are by taste and training especially adapted to this kind of in- 
strucaon. Later an exhibition of what such teachers accomplish would become 
an incentive to their co-workers all along the line. 
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4. The summer sohools at the normal, at the State Uniyergity and else- 
where, should give special prominence to agricnltarai science. 

Here, mnoh more could be accomplished than at the summer institutes. 
The latter are in session but a single week of five days, while the summer 
schools continue from four to six weeks. 

To popularize and make effective this phase of the summer schools, two 
things are necessary: 

First— Competent instructors must be secured. 

Second— Those in attendance must be made to feel, by the necessary legis- 
lation if possible, that thesr will soon be required to prove themselves com- 
petent to give instruction in elementary agricultural science, if they retain 
their places as teachers in Illinois schools. 

5. At the farmers' institute there should be at least one session in which 
the codperation of the county superintendent of schools should be solicited, 
and through him the teachers and older pupils invited, and at which such 
subjects should be presented as will be of interest to them. 

In this way the teachers will become familiar with the special educational 
needs of the farmer, and the farmers in turn will better understand some of 
the problems that confront the teacher. 

A l>ond of sympathy and common interest will thus be developed that will 
be invaluable in working out the problem of agricultural education for those 
of the next generation wno will actually till the soil. 

6. The teachers and pupils of the public schools should be provided at 
public expense with "supplementary reading" and library volumes that have 
a distinctively agricultural bearing. 

For supplementary reading of this kind, I most heartily commend thelittle 
leaflets, 
of Farm 
Dean Davenport 

are 36 of these leaflets and they are sold at 1 cent each in quantities of 10 or 
more. They were prepared especially for school nse by the very men upon 
whom you are calling for work in your institutes until they are taxed to the 
full limit of their strength. There can be no mistake in putting these leaf- 
lets into the hands of your children. 

For the school library, I recommend without hesitation, the following: The 
Principles of Agriculture, Bailey; The Soil, King; The Fertility of the Land, 
Boberts; The Principles of Fruit- Growing, Bailey: Lite on the Farm, 
Shepard; Clover Farming, Wallace; Feeds and Feeding, Henry; Chapters 
on riant Life, Herriok; Uncle Henry's Letters to the Farm Boy, Wallace. 

The sum of ten dollars would pnt all these books into the school library 
and procure a good supply of the leaflets for class use. Would not such ex- 
penditure be a profitable onef 

7. Every public school in which there are pupils over 13 years of age should 
be put on the mailing list of the experiment station, and the bulletins, so far 
as their nature will permit, should oecome subjects for reading and study. 

We are told that 500,000 farmers attended institutes in 1899. Nineteen re- 
mained at home for each one that was enrolled as a member of an institute 1 
My own observation this winter leads me to the conviction that not more than 
one- tenth of those who attend institutes receive and read the bulletins from 
the experiment stations— one two-hundredths of the farmers availing them- 
selves of the most reliable and valuable information bearing directiy upon 
their business that can possibly be obtained! And this information offered 
without money and without prioel What shall we do about itt Make the 
public school the connecting link between the farms and the experiment sta- 
fions. Let the young people hear and carry to their homes the gospel of a 
better agriculture; the marvelonsly interesting and practical things that are 
*^ * disoovered and practieed at these institutions, the tendency of which is 
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to emancipate the Carmer from the serfdom of umoranoe and prejudioe. I 
ean see no other way in which we ean get immediate results commensurate 
with the discoveries that are being made. 

8. Excursions of young people and their teachers to the University of Illi- 
nois, similar to those already made from four counties, should be encouraged, 
to the end that many may see for themselves what is being done at this insti- 
tution that is of vital interest to prospective tillers of the soil. 

The excursions already made were from Winnebago. McHenry, Sangamon 
and Christian counties. In Winnebago county, in part as a result of this 
visit to the Agricultural CoUe/ire, there is an organisation known as the Win- 
nebafi[o Farmer Bovs' Experiment Club. Ttiis club was organised Feb. 22, 
1902, m the office of County Superintendent of Schools O. J. Eem. It began 
with 33 members , and it now has 180 names on its rolls. Bach member has a set 
of the Shamel Leaflets, and the organization is in touch with the Agricultural 
Collefl[e. Already plans have been made for another excursion to the source 
of their inspiration— Urbana. This second excursion from Winnebago countv 
will be made on June 1, 1903, the railroad officials having given them a round- 
trip rate of $2.50. 

Who can measure the value to the farming interests of Winnebago countjr 
in general, and to the boys of that county in particular, that will come througn 
Superintendent Kern's successful efforts to bring the people of that county 
into closer relation with the College of Agriculturef 

9. The influence of the members of this Institute should be actively enlisted 
in behalf of agricultural coliege extension, and they should assist in every 
possible manner the superintendent of that department of the State CoUege, 
Fred. H. Kankin. 

Superintendent Bankin has prepared circular letters, in which he outlines 
experimental work (studies in oats and com) that wUl appeal to the interest 
of tiie intelligent and ambitious boys on the farm. He desires to communi- 
cate, through these letters and otherwise, with such boys and ^oung men in 
all parts of Illinois. The officers and members of the county institutes can 
be of great assistance in carrying forward this important educational work. 
They should call the attention of the teachers to this department of the col- 
lege, and see that communication is established between Superintendent 
Bankin and at least one boy in each school district. 

10. The State Qniversity should give greater publicity to the fact that it 
offers through its summer school and to special students in its agrieultiural 
department, opportunity to acquire the knowledge and training necessary 
for the teachers of elementary agricultural science. 

It is the conviction of the speaker that if a special "short course" in ele- 
mentary science were offered at a time when those actually engaged in teach- 
ing could avail themselves of it large numbers would respond to the offer 
aiul great good would be accomplished. A practical, temporary, blending 
of the pedagogical and the agricultural departments of the University of Ilb- 
nois in the interests of the rural schools would be greatly appreciated by 
those who have the welfare of these schools at heart. 

It is ^uite possible that such elementary instruction may not be regarded 
as coming within the the province of a State University; but it is work that 
needs to be done, and no where else in the State of Illinois are there such 
facilities for its proper and immediate development. It presents alpractically 
unoccupied field— an opportunity for "original research;" and honors await 
those who shall successfully perform this pioneer work. Later the State 
Normal Schools and the summer institutes may be able to more fully meet 
this new demand for guidance and instruction. 

In conclusion, the times are ripe for a most important evolution in rural 
school education. Your State Superintendent of Public Instmotion is a 
leader in this work. Realizing as be does that the city schools are well pro- 
vided for in the matter of superintendents and skilled leadership, he has 
taken it upon himself more than any other State superintendent has ever 
done to bnng the rural schools to a higher grade of emeieney. He is in close 
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toaoh and hearty sympathy with the work of the farmers' institates. Give 
him, I beseech yon, your hearty support in his e^reat nndertakin^. Give him 
all possible assistance in securms: the legislation which he deems desirable. 
The consolidation of schools in sparsely settled districts, the free school for 
all pupils, the increase in the amount of the general school fund, are all 
measures looking to the interests of the pupils m the rural schools. If you 
are not already familiar with the proposed measures, investigate, and if you 
find them worthy, as I am sure you will, give them the benefit of your ex- 
pressed opinion. Let the members of the U^eneral Assembly hear from you 
on these subjects. The united action of the members of the farmers' insti- 
tutes of Illinois will secure the enactment of any law that ought to have a 
place on the statute books. With the enactment of the proposed laws and 
such modification of the course of study as will make the schools more nearly 
equally helpful to all classes of earners, the pupils will become more deeply 
interested in the work and will remain longer in the schools. 

Savs Professor Hyde of Bowdoin college, ''The aim of education is to fit 
one for three things: 

1. To earn one's living by the exercise of trained powers. 

2. To support the institutions of society by intelligent appreciation of 
their worth. 

3. To enjoy the products of art and of civilization through the cultivation 
of imagination. 

This is exactly what we are pleading, namely, that the first effort in educa- 
tion shall be to prepare our young people to earn— to earn a Jiving and more, 
so that they may be able to contribute to the support of the institutions of 
society, and in a condition to enjoy the products of art and of civilization 
through the cultivation of the imagination. 

We have been taught that to think of vocation in school is narrowing in its 
effect. It ma^ be or it may be ouite the reverse. If thereby the pupil is in- 
duced to remain longer in a good school, the ultimate effect must be greater 
breadth and depth. But, better be narrow and deep, than broad ana shal- 
low. Better be narrow and efilcient, than broad and useless. Better be nar- 
row and earn a living and be able to contribute even a little to the good of 
the community, than to be broad and be a parasite. 

Says President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton: '*We want useful men, 
not men who have learning for learning's sake and who think they are better 
than others because they have something in their heads which is useless." 

A distinguished journalist once said that if a man would practice on the 
piano six hours a day for 20 years, at the end of that time he would be either 
a pianist or a fool. Another journalist said he would be both. But he would 
not be so big a fool as the man who would spend 20 years in practicing upon 
100 different instruments and at the end of that time be able to play only in- 
differently well on any one of them. 

Education should enable a man to do something useful and do it well. 
Useful breadth and depth can be measured only in terms of efficiency. 

There is a class of educated people in Germany whom Bismarck was wont 
to speak of as "beggar graduates.'' One of these cultured gentlemen once 
appeared at the home of an American resident of Berlin. He wore a silk 
hat and kid gloves and came to beg. ''Why do you not workf" asked the 
common sense American, '*That," was the indignant reply, "would not be 
|n keeping with my social station." 

The German government proposes to reduce the number of these useless 
men in the next generation, by offering only limited opportunities for higher 
education. 

It would be untrue to say that we have very many "beggar graduates" in 
this country; but we do have men who are educated away from the kind of 
labor in which they would be most successful and most useful. Secretary 
James Wilson says, "The average mechanic earns more thsA the average 
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professional"; and Doctor Harper says to his firradnates, "You who are now 
entering the world will find that poverty will be the strongest opponent to 
overcome." We propose to modify and improve these conditions, not by 
limiting the number to be educated, but by educating for a greater variety 
of purposes. The American university is rapidly covering the entire field of 
activity. It remains for the high schools and the common schools to become 
feeders to these many sided institutions by the introduction of "the germs 
and educative extracts of as many trades and industries as possible." Among: 
the industries to be thus represented in all the schools from the primary to 
the graduate work of the universities is what our friend Eerrick has aptly 
called, "Agriculture the Master Science." 

A dlsousBioD of this subject will be continued and we will be led 
by Mr. Henry F. Thurston of Chicago. 

Mr. Thurston— Mb. Chairman, Ladies and Gintlkmen— I am asked to 
open the discussion of this question. Mr. Hall has discussed this matter 
from the standpoint of an educator, from the standpoint of a very successful 
teacher, now the few words I have to say will come from the standpoint of a 
school officer and 1 am glad there are so many here from the different conn* 
ties. Now no Question stands by itself. This question of teaching agricul- 
ture in the rural schools is directly made to solve other very important prob- 
lems. One of these 1 expect to be the consolidation of the country schools. 

Now there are in the State a good many country schools, that are so well 
developed that they could begin today the teaching of agriculture, but those 
schools are not the rale. They are the exception. We nave in the State of 
Illinois more than 10,000 rural schools. How many of those schools do you 
suppose there are like Cottage Hill at Springfieldf Very few. The greater 
number of our schools are poorly taught and poorly housed and we might 
say poorly officered. 

I heard the superintendent of Wisconsin say last week that among the 
rural schools of that State not more than one out of 20 ever completed the 
course laid out for the rural schools. The children get discouraged and leave 
school long before that time. 

Now, by the consolidation of the country schools, we bring about a change 
so that the children will remain in school several years ionger and those extra 
year are the years they are learning most about agriculture. Now, by the con- 
solidation of the country schools, we will stimulate the farms through the 
country schools. 

The railroad communities have not the deep interest that the urban com- 
munities have. I was riding over near Elgin last fall and I came to a mag- 
nificent farm and barn that must have cost thousands of dollars. We got 
out to take a picture of the beautiful home and there was a little girl about 
12 following us about. We spoke to her and asked her ** Why didn^t you go 
to school todayf" ''I am staying out to drive the truck wagon," was her 
reply. A farmer keeping the children out of school to drive the truck wagon 
and the school kept only six months in the year. 

I was in Superintendent Bright's office last September and a voung girl about 
18 came in and said, '*Mr. Bright, I have received no notice from the school 
board out in the country. I don't know when I am to begin." He said, '*von 
go out and find out." She asked, **How many papils are theref" and he 
replied about ten after you get started. *'How manj will I have to start 
withf" He said. *' You may have two. I have known it to start with one in 
two or three weeks perhaps three or four." Now see the interest or lack of 
interest of that community in their schools. So I look upon the consolida- 
tion of country schools as being one of the essential things in the teaching of 
agriculture in the country schools. The subject does not si^y rural schools. 
I think it meana the rural schools. I believe agriculture will be taught in 
the city schools and suburban schools before it is taught generally in the rural 
schools. In the city schools it will be taught as part of manual training be- 
oause the children in the city have no way of exercising theur muscle and 
brains except on their books. 
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In the city of Philadelphia they have already gone to work. They have 
gardens for the children in the public ichools on a limited scale and it is 
zoTind to accomplish some good. 

I am not going to talk long now but I wish to speak of teaching agriculture 
and also in relation to the organization of school boards. 

You would be surprised if I told you we have more than thirty thousand 
school officers. Just think what an army that is and what we could do 
through that army in the way of reform. There is only one county that has 
an organization of school officers and that is Cook and that is only about six 
weeks old. We have organized that association with altruistic purposes. 
We wish to bring the boards together. We have 32 boards of education in 
the county of Cook outside of Chicago, each one has seven members. You 
wouldn't suppose they had. We have 140 board of directors. You know a 
board of directors exists in school districts of less than one thousand inhab- 
itants and when such number exceeds one thousand we have boards of edu- 
cation. We have 644 members of boards of education and boards of direc- 
tors. In that we do not include the high schools board nor the board of 
trustees, of which there is one board of every township, and I wish to spei^ 
of this to-night because there are so many here from the diiferent counties 
and especially those on school boards and I hope on going home they will be- 
gin to agitate for the organization of school boards. 

In Illinois, with our system, one board will be doing a good thing and 
another board six miles away will know nothing about it. So last fall we 
started out to organize. The Winnetka board said I might use all the money 
I wanted. We sent out 900 letters to the boards of directors and boards of 
education and I wish to tell you what you have before you, it is difficult to 
organize school officers. How many do you suppose we got outf We got 
six persons. Three from the Winnetka board. I said we expected it and 
would go right along. We called another meeting and we got nine at that 
meeting, two from Winnetka and seven from others. We called another 
meeting and that time we got 18 and from that time it has grown steadily. 
We have seventy members from 21 boards of education and 15 boards of 
directors and two high school l>oard8 and you would be surprised to see the 
enthusiasm kindled by the association. 

We will investigate the finances. The River Forest l>oard wants an inves- 
tigation of the board of assessors and we have to for the assessors have been 
catering to the politicians and selling the property for votes, In the Biver 
Forest district the only list of personal property owoers consisted of three 
names and they were women and couldn't vote. You know this is the year 
when they are spreading the new valuation. The Maywood board has begun 
work and several others and we expect to get the boards in each county at 
work along this line. The work these boards are doing was done by the 
Winnetka board two years ago. We put a man in the assessor's office to 
make a copy ef the taxes, of the assessed valuation and Mr. President I am 
talking this because it bears on teaching agriculture in the public schools. 
We got the list and spent 18 nights revaluing the whole district and instead of 
1400,000 worth of assessments we found we had $861,000 at a very consewa- 
tive value. We went before the board of review and they said we can do 
nothing for two years but we will raise it $150,000 and they raised it and we 
put manual training, kindergarten music and drawing and domestic science 
and hired a teacher at $600. That is the result of a few night's work on our 
books. That is the work the boards are trying to do. As soon as we get 
that done we are going to take up another matter if the bill for the consoli- 
dation of country schools goes tlurough we are going to begin a campaign of 
education in Cook county. The mere passage of the law will not effect very 
much. There are 18 states in the Unioik where they have the laws but they 
have done very little. I have written to other states and have received the 
printed matter of what they have done. We are going to carry the fight into 
the country districts and m Cook county we will work to place domestic 
science in the schools. I told you we had 32 boards of education in the 

—12 P. 
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eoanty not inclnding Chieago and there are jnet three boards that have a 
domestic science department, the Winnetka, the Evanston and Oak Park. I 
think the rest will have it in two years. 

If we can get the county organization and the board organizations thronirh- 
ont the State, we can revolutionize the educational problems. We will build 
up an organization that will be a e^reat transmitter of electrical fire, but at 
the present time we can't reach along the line to carry such information ai 
given us by Mn Hall. 

I have talked quite a while, and I won't say anything more on that. 

One more point: the teaching of agriculture as related to the finances of 
the country districts. We talk a great deal about the country school— the 
little red school house, and we fancy that a little country school house is a 
poetical little thing; but if you look at it, it is a pretty poor excuse for a school, 
but the rural communities do not want to put money into their schools as 
a rule. 

In our village we tax ourselves 2^ per cent upon the assassed valuation for 
our schools. Of the 172 boards of education and boards of directors in Cook 
county there are only 29 that are assessed to the limit allowed them bv the 
law. Of the 143 a great many could assess five times what they do and still 
be within the law. Mr. Brignt told me some districts in the county men 
were actually elected not to spend money for the schools. He said there is 
one district where they only spend twenty cents on every assessed hundred 
dollars of value. Now you men understand that is twenty cents on every five 
hundred dollars of real value— that is, four cents on every hundred dollars. 

Another man from another county said he knew where they didn't spend 
anything at all from the value of the real estate for the school, but depended 
on the railroad taxes. 

I hope these three points will not be forgotten: That we must have con- 
solicated country schools, or we can accomplish nothing in the way of eduoar 
tion along the lines suggested here tonight; better and more organizations of 
school boards, and, finally, we must be able to learn to put oar hands in our 
pockets and pay for what we want, because in this case, as in many others, 
we can't get something for nothing. 

Chairman — We yet have a few minates, and I am going to call on 
a few people for about a minute apiece. I haven't given thera any 
notice. I see President David Felmley in the audience. I want to 
bear a word from him, if he will give it to us. 

Mr. Felmley— I have heard Mr. Hall before, but I dropped in on my way 
from Springfield tonight to hear him again. He does not say anything stronger 
than the facts. You may have heard David Swing tell of the old lady who 
learned to say one expression in seven languages, and he thought it better to 
express seven thoughts in one language than one thought in seven languages. 
Sine qui non. You see I am using it. 

You will remember, years ago, how Elihu Burritt was held up for all the 
boys to imitate, and why — ^because he had mastered thirteen languages. If 
he had known about iron and its characteristics; if he had known the differ- 
ent processes of reducinfl[ the iron from the ore; if he had known how the 
manufacturers used the iron, or what an army of workmen it took to make 
the Damascus blade, or if he had known the properties that make iron, the 
most useful of metals — the elements that give it its peculiar {properties— if he 
had known all that, he would have been the learned blacksmith. And so, in 
this matter of agriculture, while we are teaching about everything else, I 
think we ought to teach things that will make us better farmers, give as a 
culture that will give us a love of the countij— the culture that makes for 
delight in living when we feel the stimulus of it, and the culture that makes 
ns the most useful in the world. 
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I remember of reading in the Tribune that what the country people need is 
to get to town; that they are perishing with dry rot. They most cro where 
thejr oan get the advantages of social life, where they can get ideas of dresa 
and style. As a matter of fact it is not people who congregate in the barber 
shops that have the greatest acumen. The truth is u the man just sows 
and reaps he does not lead a narrow life, but if he does know something of 
his work of the mysteries in the air and the plants, if he knows of the mys- 
tery of the sunlight, the mystery of life and death, if he knows of the chemi* 
oal agencies in the soil and the growing plant, the work of the bacteria, that 
is liberating and storing up the elements, if he oan follow his crop to the 
market and knows the products of com and sees that instead of being a land 
owner, he is marshaling the hosts of the unirerse and on his skUl must de- 
pend the bread of nations. 

The thing to keep before us first is how to illuminate the work of the farmer, 
bow to let the light shine in. I was talking this matter over with the house 
committee and one member was ridiculing the whole thing of how we were 

going to teach farming in the schools, we can teach theoi why corn should 
e pumted, the science that underlies the whole thing, the chemistry of the 
soil, its relation to growing plants, jrou can teach these things to children 
under 12 years of age and increasing it you will give them a start and inter- 
est them and they will be constant readers of these things. 

I want to say one thing of the work of the institution. We began two years 
ago to do something in this line at Normal. We got a teacher to tiMcn the 
natural sciences there so as to interest the teaoners that come from the 
eountr^r schools and who will go back there. We began by establishing a 
course in the fall and spring in general nature study and in the winter tne 
elementary work. Next year we will hare two and one-half acres and we 
have emploved a man who has been a farmer and we expect to do a good 
deal more than in the past. We expect all the children attending the model 
school of this institution to have some practical work of this kind. We must 
stimulate the instinctive love that children have for plant and flower and vege- 
table life. In the second place give them a knowledge of the process of 
ve^table life and the conditions upon which plant growth depends, and, 
third, we must give the child an opportunity to do the things that this knowl- 
ed|(e promotes. That it is good to have an idea, but they must express it in 
action; and unless we can have an op|K>itunity for the children to do some- 
thing which will put into form these ideas it will not amount to much. We 
must have school gardens. In the school gardens we can have flowers and 
small fruita. We cannot give as much attention to the farm crops, but we do 
want to teach children how to propagate and care for as many khids of flowers 
as possible. 

While riding from Bushville to Beardstown with a friend we had some dis- 
cussion about the flowers in the yards, and so we began to notice all the 
numerous farm houses, and in how many vards we found flowers, and there 
was not a single flower that had to be cared for by taking it up in winter— no 
tuberoses or bulbs; the flowers were iris and those that oan stand much neg- 
lect. One of the things we will 4o as well as to make bigger stacks of gram 
upon the farm and better horses on the road and better cows in the*herd is 
to surround our home with flowers and small fruita and make country life the 
more worth the living than it is. 

Ohairman — Director Thome, I would like to bear just a word from 
him, if he. will, from Ohio — two states to the east, that doubtless can 
f^ve us something of their experienoe in this matter, at least some- 
thing of their thought. 

Mr. Thome— Mr. President, I have felt as I sat here this evening that we, 
in Ohio, where veiv much behind you. We have done something towards 
the consolidation of country schools. I believe it is the flrst step that must 
be taken towards any successful study of agrculture in the common schools. 
We are only at the beginning of that work, it seems to me, but that is the 
flrst step that must be taken because in the ordinary primary schools tht 
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difficulty if of cretting teaeben far enonffh advanced to nndentand the pri- 
mary principles of agriculture. Thii difficulty \b almost insurmountable. 
But the number able to teach it will be constantlV increased. We have issaed 
from Ohio two or three bulletins of nature study. I have been surpriaed 
that the call for this class of teachers come from the cities and not the eoan- 
try. The farmers in the country are not keeping up with their town ooaeins 
in this respect. I donH I have anything more to offer except to emphasize 
the point thai; consolidation is the first step necessary to carry out the pro* 
gram you have before you. 

Chairman — I see Mr. Thompeon of MoHenry. 

Mr. Thompeon — Call on Mr. Pervier. 

Mr. Pervier — ^I don't think I can add very much to what has been 
said on this subjeot already. 

Mr. Thompson — You tell how years ago the country school teaohers 
used to be men who received $50 and $60 and now they have girls 
that are paid $20. 

Mr. Pervier— That is a very important point in connection with the school 
and whether we are going to have agriculture. If we are going to improve 
the conditions the first to be considered is the wages. The fact is, m mv 
section of the country, we are not paying the teacher of the schools as muen 
wages as the hired men upon the farm. We are not paying more than |20, 
$25 and $30 per month and expect to get good, competent teachers for the 
price, and the result is that the morelable teachers are seeking some other 
employment and we must take the inferior ones. 

Fifty dollars, $60 and $76 was paid to the country school teacher 25 vears 
ago and they are doing in the countrv more of the graded work of the scnools 
today. Now it is rare to find children in the country more tlum 16 years 
of age, they either go to town or not to school at all, and I believe the solving 
of the problem will be in the consolidation of the country schools whereby 
we may employ better teachers and create interest and I trust the Legisla- 
ture will pass a bill to enable any number of townships to consolidate if they 
see fit. I believe we ought to use our iofiaenoe with the members of the 
Legislature to secure the passage of that bill. 

I have in mind an instance where two teachers applied for a countnr 
school in my neighborhood, one one wanted $30:and the other $25. I asksii, 
who are you going to give it to. and they replied of course;we shall give it to 
the one who will teach for the least money. 

Q. Who were the men that taught 20 years agof 

Mr. Pervier— They were men working for an education and they went out 
and taught, but it is a rare instance now for them to teach in country schools 
because they can get better wages, and the result is it is most girls that are 
taking their places. 

Q. What county! 

A. Bureau. 

Mr. Swigert— In Palmyra township, Lee county, they never paid less than 
$55 a month and they have a lady teacher, and no sooner was it agitated 
about ai(riculture in the schools than she purchased these pamphlets and she 
took it right up and is teaching it each year. She is paid $60 most of the 
time and she has been teaching the school for a long time. 

Mr. Cunningham— I have the pleasure of being a director of the school that 
won the prize at Springfield thia year. About ten years ago we were paying 
an inexperienced teacher $28, we are now paying the teacher $60 a month, 
and they tell me they are more willing to pay $50 instead of the $23 beeuuse 
they get something for their money. Our county offered a prize for the 
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Bohool that did the best work in aflrrioaltnre work. Four eohools were almost 
a tie and the one that won ont was to be sent to the State fair and we won 
the prize at the State fair. 

There are some people in the andience to-day that conld read with benefit 
some of the papers both on ai^riealtarai work and domestic science from ki^Ls 
from 14 to 18 years of age. Some of yon men conld read the books with 
profit. 

Mr. Abbott— I would like to hear from Dean Davenport on the oentrallia- 
tion of schools. 

Dean Davenport— Yon want to remember Mr. Cunningham lives in Bden. 
We can't compete with him. 

There is only one side to the centralization of schools. It is cheaper to 
bring children together than to scatter them in a lot of places, that is because 
wagons are cheaper than school houses, drivers are cheaper than teachers 
and horses are cheaper than coal. There are thousands of schools in Michi* 
gan ot less than four pupils, and it costs $200,000 to teach them and they cost 
twice as much as the modt expensive city schools in that state. That is my 
opinion about this whole matter. Consolidation and transportation is gooa 
sense and nothing else is for these schools. 

Q. I want to ask what county it is that was talked about f 

A. Bureau oounty, good county but a bad neighborhood; |20, $25 and $90 
a month and at the outside $40 a month is paid to men. Those are rare 
instances. 

Mr. We have never paid a teacher less than $33 and that wa« 

an inexperienced teacher for the spring term, the highest $50 for an eight 
month's school and the poorest teacher we have ever had. Wages will not 
make the teacher. 

Chairman— Professor Holden, a word. 

Mr. Holden— I have listened with a great deal of interest to this magnificent 
paper presented by Mr. Hall and I am proud of the work that your president 
of the State normal is doing and especially proud that this State Farmer's 
Institute is taking up the question and I want to say that when such a body 
of men take up a matter ox this kind for discussion there is something com- 
ing of it in the future. ^ 

We are told some of the best educators are coming to realize that there is 
at much culture and training in a beet root at there is in a Greek root and £ 
think we agree with them. Many of the teachers will say we have nothing to 
teach. Professor Hall has spoken of the things prepared,. I want to refer to 
a little experience of my own. It so happened that it was necessary for me 
to pay my own way through college ana 1 taught during the winter and one 
day the question of rats was discussed. The study did not have any meaningj 
there 
the 

on find out some wayf " They said, yes we can go to the dictionary" and one 
ittle boy said "we can catch one." That was easier said than done, and they 
promised to catch one before Monday; then we had a discussion about the 
pupils of the cat's eyes and that led me to a great many other things, and we 
took the seed com and we picked out what we thought we considered the 
best for seed and the people m the neighborhood commenced to bring their 
boys and girls to school and they had never visited before the whole term 
and they stayed a little while to see what we were doing with the com and 
they would come to get them and we had more visitors and I didn't ask the 
other classes to study but it was confined to the little girls and boys of 10 to 
15 and we had practical men come in and pick ont which was the best and we 
had more interest and there is no way of getting the interest and keeping it 
than to apply your teaching to things about you. 
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We got to talking about strawberriei. so that we foand out the kind thej 
had; and one little fellow laid he had the Big Bad, bnt they didn't erer have 
any strawberries. I explained what the trouble was. What we want is not 
books. Get wide- awake, sensible teachers, and they will study the things out 
with the pupils, and they will test the seed oorn and see whether it will grow 
or not, instead of just telling them; and the sooner we get at it the better. 

Mr. Thompson^ am connected with the packing interests of this State. 
There was a time ten years ago when the animals we bought from the farmers 
were simply so much beef, mutton or pork. Today we can name the prodaets 
of the meat by the hundreds. There are a great many of the products yoa 
are being asked to buy. I don't know what you know about buyinif them, 
but one thing is absolutehr certain: the farm and agriculture is becoming one 
of the deepest studies. The coming generation must be educated, not only 
from the books, but concerning things for which they have to pay in dollars 
and cents. 

We are making use of all the by- products of the animals, even the squeal 
of the hog, which we exhibited at the Paris Exhibition in the form of the 
graphophone. 

In the science of feeding and breeding there is a great field for study. Mneh 
money wiU be spent in experimenting, but in the end we will become edu- 
cated and save i&uch time and money. In our work we look for firraduates 
from the farm, and the other day we had to get an expert judge to take ohaz|^ 
of the by-products. I speak of J. J. Ferguson, a classmate of mine, who is 
in charge of that department. The time has come, if a man expecte to make 
his way in the world, that he has to understend the fundamental principles of 
his business. But I give you this advice: For God's sake don't send only one 
man from the community to your Stete University, because he will be the 
most lonesome man in the community when he gets back. I was afraid of 
being laughed at when I returned, and we debated at school the question of 
what we were going to do for wives. We were educated in our work, and we 
wanted educated women, and we debated the question, and not one of us went 
back to get the young women in the community where we were raised. We 
hope that will be changed. There are other things besides beef, mutton and 
pork you will have to study, and in the future only those who are **up to their 
job" will succeed. 

Chairman — Mr. Garter. 

Mr. Carter—I think the matter of teaching agriculture in the publie schools 
is one of the most important things; but how are you going to do itf I won- 
der if you believe it ought to be done— that people ought to be teught in the 
schools the principles of agriculturef Whyf Because you can hold up your 
heads and say vou know something. Ten or fifteen years ago a man always 
wanted to say he grew up on the farm, and once a man said "I grew up be- 
tween two rows of com,'' and the fellow back in the comer said '*A pumpkin, 
by gosh!" 

When you get educated and come back to the farm and have a fine, mag- 
nificent farm I guarantee Professor Hall and Dean Davenport will go out to 
vour farm and stay and talk to you all night if you can stend it, but if they 
let you do the talking they will learn a lot. E^ery farmer knows a good 
deal more than he thinks he does. There is nothing so green as the fdlow 
from the city. Like the girl who lived in town and when she went out into 
the country where there were bars she didn't know any better than to climb 
over them. You have heard of the fellow that grew up in town and they had 
a white cow and when he went out in the country and saw another cow that 
was beinir milked he looked in the pail and said, '*Does that red cow give 
white milk toof" I say there a lot of things on the farm that you want to 
teach the chUd. The things you know how to do. How to head off a hog. 
If it is wisdom, it is science. For their own self respect we want our children 
to know about the farm and we want to make it a study. It is as much cul- 
ture to study nature as about Cicero or Ceeiar and their wars. Grant's 
Memoirs are very much better. You will have your child stmggle for three 
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or four years to read through 12 booki of Cadsar and in 12 months he oould 
learn all about Grant and a good deal better fighting. We are wastinff our 
time. We want the children to understand the facts that relate to the farm. 
It is education; the other is not education. You can't make me believe that 
God said **root hog or die." Make your living or starve and the doing of it 
is not education, it is the highest education and the only education that is 
education. Oar Maker intended that we should be fed and well fed and 
healthj. That is our education. We won't get much in Illinois unless we 
work It out. My farm is worth more to me than a bank and it will remain 
for me and my children. We have the opportunity of the world. 

We want agriculture in the lUinois schools. What is the trouble? I am 
going to talk more than a minute. 

When I went to school we had a teacher with a nose as long as that. We 
used to write on slates and we used make a picture of him and that is the 
only picture I could ever make that was real good, I could laugh at it myself, 
and we wrote an epitath under it— 

'*My nose is long, 
My ears are short, 
I teach as I was taught." 

That is what is the matter, our teachers can onlv teach as they were taught 
and thev cannot do it any other way and it is hard for some people to get 
out of the ruts and the women can get out of them quicker than the men. 
Now, then, how do I knowf I imagine a whole lot of it and the women can 
beat the men at getting out of the notion that the teacher must teach as she 




has to work to your idea. 

Here is another thing. There is a State course of study and some man. a 
Mr. Parker, who publishes a set of questions, and thev are sent out to the 
district schools and now every month, or every term, the children of the dis- 
trict must have an examination on these questions and at the end of the year 
another examination and the teachers have to teach as they are taught. 
Those are the things you will have to overcome. The examinations are to 
make them work. 

£neourage the teachers to do as Mr. Hall has said. Let the teacher and 
children have thoughts and ideas. They will get enough arithmetic. Don't 
worry about that, but they don't know tne other things. How are you going 
to get themf You have got to pay men like Professor Holden said and they 
don't work for 925 a month. I have had 976 a month for teaching and 18 
miles to the nearest postoffice and we had every child in the district and 
there were seven or eight over age and three married people. I want to tell 
you a story. A fellow went out to a clothes dealer and for 93.50 he bought a 
coat, vest and pants and when he tried them on he found a whole line of 
bugs and he went back to the man and he said, ''Look at this." and he 
looked at it and said, '*I look at it." "Well, don't you seef" Yes, I see; 
what did yon pay for itf" '*93.50." "93.50, yes; what did you think you 
would getf Humming birdsf" You can't buy them for nothing. They cost 
money. Now you will have to pay for this kind of education. It may be a 
man or a woman but your children are worth it. People who are taagnt are 
worth more than the other people. It is not too much. 

You must have better teachers and you must have a law to bring it into 
effect. Look at the work of the W. C. T. U. in this State, 43 states of the 
United States now are teaching physiology in their schools, and that physi- 
ology must tell of narcotics and their effect upon the human system. I don't 
dare to leave it out because every member of my school boara is liable to a 
fine of 925 where it is not done, and I am afraid they would haul up the 
board and catch me too. Now you see it can be done. 
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We have another ezainple» aboat 90 yean ago it was decided we should 
teach soienoe in the sehools and a law was passea that all the teachen who 
wanted a first Rrade certificate most pass an examination in those things and 
the connty superintendent began to prepare the teachers. If yon want it ask 
for it. Let it be put into a law, then the teachers will be found. Protessor 
Felmley will provide the teachers. He is the person who hears these things 
discussed at the State Teacher's Association. It is only just a little time un- 
til it is coming. The normal schools are all right but they need your help. 
Professor Felmley has been down talking to the Legislators. Ton can help 
him by waiting on your Bapresentative and your Senators. We want to hare 
the normal schools helped in this matter. Let us tell the Legislators to give 
him $20,000 and to the other schools as much if they need it. They are turn- 
ing out lots of teachers and the State university is doing all it can, but if wa 
want agriculture taught where it will do the most good we must have it taught 
in the schools. 

Chairman — Just a moment — the seoretary has a word to say. 

Mr. Hostetter — In connection with this subject and asking for 
legislation don't let as put it for the rural sohools but the public 
scaools. 

You are now adjourned. 



Thubsdat Morning Session, 9:30. 

J. H. Coolidge, presiding. 

Obairman^We will open onr exercises by an invocation by Dootor 
Scott of Bioomington. Will the institute please rise. 

God Our Father who art in heaven we come into this assembly this mem- 
ing looking unto Thee. We acknowledge Thee in all our ways. Thou hast 
made the sun, the land, the farms and the cattle upon the thousand hills. 
The summer, the winter and the heat and cold and all the blessings that we 
enjoy come from Thee, and we thank Thee our Father for the good thin^p 
with which Thou hast blest us, for the great agricultural interests in this 
country. These men have come together from all parts of the State to study 
agricultural interests in order to develop them and make them better and 
better. We pray for thy blessing upon all the farmers and their interests in 
this great State of ours. And not only bless them in temporal things but in 
spiritual things and be with them in the home life and social and intellectual 
hfe and may it be that these interests shall materially grow. And we pray 
our Father that Thou will help all those who belong to our State to stand to- 

g ether for the improvement of the State. This we pray in the name of Jesus 
hrist our Saviour. Amen. 

Chairman — I find on this table a very beautiful gavel presented 
by the S. R. White Manufacturing Company of Bloominston. I 
wish to express the thanks of the farmers' institute to the S. R. 
White Manufacturing Company for their present. I should have 
appreciated it a little more if it had oome a little earlier. 

My former gavel was a 3 oent oast iron hammer and I am prond of 
this one and I am going to take it home as a souvenir. 

We will commence our program with a talk on Breeding Com for 
Special Purposes. Now, Professor Holden is from Ames, Iowa, bnt 
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I don't want yon fellows to forget that all he knows about oorn he 
learned here in Illinois. We had to send him over to teach the 
lowans how to raise corn, how to select corn and bow to breed corn. 

Professor Holden— Mr. President, members of the Illinoii Farmers' Insti* 
tnte, I want to assure yon that it gives me very great pleasu^, indeed, to be 
with yon to discuss this sabjeot and I want to say at the ontsetl have not oome 
here witli the idea that com is the only thing in the world nor do I think it is 
the most important thing to be disonssedat a meeting of this kind. If there 
is one thing that is vital to ns it the training and education of our children in 
our homes, and if we would stop to think for just one moment everyone of us 
would give every foot of land we own, every dollar of our bank account 
rather than see a boy or girl of ours go wrong. We well realize that in tick- 
ing about hogs, com ancTcattle that we are not touching the most vital ques- 
tion to this great countr/'of ours. It is good citizenship we need more than 
anything else. 

It is not with the hope of bringing anything new before you or that you 
have not heard Mr. Samuel discuss, and many of you have heard me talk before 
at different institutes, my only hope is in tafkine; to you that I may be carxy- 
ing a message to the people of your communites all over the State, and I 
want to say that if the thinjcs I wiU attempt to make clear were followed and 
practiced by every person m the State of Illinois it would increase the yield 
of com not less than five bushels to the acre. The fact is, as Mr. Funk 
brought out in the discussion it seems impossible that when this com lies 
so fundamentally at the base of our prosperity in this central west that we 
should have paid in the past so little attention to it. And it is true. We 
have studied cattle, we have bred cattle and paid very little attention to our 
com, the one thing that lies so fundamentally to prosperity not only of agri- 
culture but of every industry. I met a traveling man in the depot and he 
said "Mr. Holden. Iamgoin^tolosemyjobinafewdays,"andhesaid'*doyou 
know the frost got the com m the northern part ot Iowa and farmers are not 
buying the shoes they used to buy and I am going to be out of a job." Every 
industry, every enterprise in this State is built upon this great com crop and 
while we have looked at corn we supposed we were studying eora, but we 
have been looking at it and not studying. I am sorry to say this but it is 
trae. 

There are only a few |K)ints that I can hope to bring out this mominjg. 
The topic on the program is a little misleading because fhad no idea of dis- 
cussing the breeding of oorn for special purposes. I would like to discuss the 
subject for you but your com breeders have done so much for you in this State, 
and I want to say the result of the work on the charts is the result of the work I 
did in the State of Illinois and I am simply bringing it back to you in the 
hope of making some points clear and I want to say also that a great deal of 
it has come from the Funk Bros. Seed Company, a company which has un- 
dertaken to study out these things in the scientific breeding of com and 
there is great credit due them and a great deal of this work was dene right 
here in this very town in this community and the analysis I will give you of 
the com was done here in the chemical laboratory ,Salthou^h I have been car- 
rying on the work in Iowa. There are three or four pomts I want to bring 
out and they are things you must do between now and planting time that 
will enable us to grow a few more bushels of oorn. It is not in your power 
or mine to become com breeders at once. If we start out with the very best 
herd of cattle in the State of Illinois, unless we knew something about it, be- 
cause of lack of experience in ten years we would run them out. Just so if 
we start with the best com in the State if we were unable to keep it up in a 
very few years we will be further back than ever. 

It is better to get our com from firms like Funk Bros, or individuals like 
Beid or Grout and have them breed com for the people. We might breed 
com for six or seven years and then the frost will catch us once and we are 
out. but we can do something with the corn every year that is important. 
Before I get to the selection of the com I want to call attention to the point 
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that was broaght ont in the class room and I want to asn^ee with the state* 
ment made there, bnt as there are many more people here I wish to repeat it. 
Through our State and this great center west there has been developed a 
great interest in com and the tendency of the farmers to write to the experi- 
ment stations and thev become convinced there mast be something in this 
talk and they send off to some seedsman and get an ear of corn. There is 
jast one ultimate resalt of that. It is disappointment and disaster. And let 
me call yonr attention to really where the disappointment mast lay. Yoa 
get a bushel of com and pay |2 for it. It is not what you pay for it bat it 
will raise 400 boshels at least and it will disappoint ns 19 times out of 20. 
Hundreds of times it will prove an entire failure and we lost not simply the 
92 but the (125 or (160 that we ought to have had in return for our labor, 
work and trouble and our land. That is where the great loss oomes in and 
I want to say to you that that condition is brought about by changing com 
from one latitude to another. There are one or two things I will discuss. In 
the center of the great corn belt that reaches through here North and south 
40 or 50 miles is the one locality on the face of the earth that is best adapted 
to the growing of perfect corn. We will And south it grows to stalks and 
small ears, north you find your stalk getting smaller anayour ear larger in 

Sroportion and it is a very little distance from north to south. If you are 
ving in the north teir of counties of this State it will be necessary for you 
to get some com from the county south in a few years and take it north. 
Just so the corn you send to Iowa it is not half as long as it was when it 
came from the State and the constant action and environment of the climate 
has shortened the kernels. I don't mean that you are to buy all your com. 
It would be most unbusinesslike to buy the com for your entire farm this 
year from away, but whenever the time comes that we fix our interest, our 
attention and our brains on the com then it will be unnecessary for us to talk 
about com. You will then find out more about com in a few days than it is 
possible for me to tell you in the minutes I have here. To find out if there is 
any variety better than the corn you now have, buy' a bushel or a half bushel 
and distribute it among your neighbors and try it thoroughly and don't ex- 

Eect the best results the first year. If there is anything better you ought to 
ave it in every community. You people represent a good many communities 
and you ought to pick out some man in that community who is a com crank 
as one man said, and you want to buy your com from him and let him do 
the breeding for you. We can go farther east than west to buy eur corn for 
seed. 

We have had so many experiences in Iowa that we feel like saying " Let 
us husk our own com for improved seed." We must buy our seed com in 
the ear. The Illinois Com Breeders' Association has been the first organisa- 
tion to take a stand in this matter, and it has done wonderful things for the 
whole country— not simply for Illinois^ bnt the whole country; and we are 
trying to induce our people to adopt similar methods over there. You buy 
your com shelled, and need not be disappointed in what you get. I want to 
say to some of you people that it is a fact that some com which you have 
purchased the probabilitv is it is not as good corn as you could get by goine 
out to your own crib and with a scoop shovel get yonr seed corn. Some seed- 
men in Iowa buy their corn at two or three cents above the market price, and 
they go to the crib and get it with a scoop- shovel, and it is shelled, screened 
and and sold to you and I and others in the country for (1.50 a bushel, and 
the result is great disappointment. 

Some ef you spoke of getting com from the north, and it kept growing and 
not ripening. That corn was probably shipped in car-load lots to the seeds- 
men, and you were still north of where that com was grown. You have no 
idea of the hundreds of thousands of dollars made by fraudulent seedsmen, 
and I want you to help us in your community. I want you to advocate the 
buying of seed com only in the ear, and return it if it comes in any other 
condition. 

The second point, and the one to me that is of the greatest importance of 
anything I shall present to you— and I wish I could emphasize it and make it 
ten times as strong as it is possible for me to say—is the question of getting 
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our corn and onr planter and our brains tofrether. It is somethinfir we have 
not done. We go out in the spriny: when it is time for the erop to be in and 
pick up an ear of eorn and put it m the planter, and test it a little, and hitoh 
the team on and say '*A11 right, John." The eorn comes from hundreds of 
ears, and that is no test of the planter, and I will say that in the careful study 
I have made of com in the state of Iowa last year tnere was not more than 76 
per cent of a stand of com, and I don't believe it would exceed that very 
much in the State of Illinois, because I. for three years, was oyer a large sec- 
tion of the central part of the State and saw a great many fields of com, and 
I think, on an average, 75 per cent of the stand would be as much as you 
would haye in the State. Think of that — what that means to us and our farm- 
ers and the State of Illinois! Patting in our time and labor, and getting for 
the time and labor three fourths of a stand of eorn, and sometimes less than 
this. One thing that will help this greatly is to get the corn and planter 
together and see what it will drop. It should be done now, before the 20; h of 
If arch. The work will be slight compared with the possibility of 700 bushels, 
worth $260. How little is a day or two of work on a bushel of corn compared 
with the results of good business management of onr farms. We could afford 
to put a week on our com at this time of the year. We can do it evenings 
and when the boys and girls are around the home. It will be a good thing 
for them. 

The important thing in connection with this I would just like to state is to 
get the com that has uniform grains, that is kernels of com of the same 
size, same length and the same shape in every way so the planters will actu- 
ally drop the numbers we want. In the two ears of corn one is very wide in 
the kernel and the other narrow. I have been at some of our large farms and 
seen the com they had sorted out for seed and here are two of the ears of 
com, one ear of com has 10 rows and 40 kernels in the row and here is 
another with larger kernel that has two rows more and fully 1,000 kernels on 
it. We are in the habit of putting them in together and putting them into 
the planter. Tdere are thousands and hundreds of thousands that have done 
it. It is impossible to get a stand with that kind of com and I want to show 
you the test we have been making for the last four weeks in selecting the 
seed com. I will go through the method we went through at Funk's and re- 
sulted in a great increase in the com acerage on the farm. 

We picked out about 50 ears of com and we must do these things if we get 
the best results. About 50 or 100 ears and arrange them on the table with 
plenty of light and looked them over and pushed out those that were too big 
or too small or too rough or anything that we can see from the outside. 
Here is an ear of com uat is pretty good but on the one side the kemels are 
wedged in and very narrow and small and it is simply impossible to plant 
that com and get an even stand so it is pushed out and out of the 60 or 100 
there should not be more than 10 or 15 or less than that. Up to this time 

J on have all done well but that is as far as you went. Take out two or three 
emels and lay them down on the table right in front of the ear with the top 
towards you and with the germ side up, and I will show you the reason for 
the germ side up. Go right through with all that is left and take out the 
kemels and lay them down and you will see things in the com you never saw 
before. As I go through the corn here I find some of them with broad kemels 
like this and I find other ears just as perfect and just as good which you 
would think you could not afford to throw away yet when the kernel is taken 
out the kernel is not more than half as large. 

Here is a chart that was made last Friday from a photograph. These are 
all photographs made from samples of com. Here is a small kernel and a 
broad one. xhey do not show on the chart as they really show when you 
examine them. Others are pointed and narrow of all shapes and sizes just as 
they came from the ears of com. This row on the further side is com from 
samples picked out that will do to plant. That com will drop regularly while 
on this side it is just as they were taken out of the cob. The crop was only 
about 74 out of 100. It is impossible to get it better than this. As we look 
further we see some ears of com while perfect on the outside (all the com on 
here was from good splendid ears of com) when we took the kernel out we 
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find some were lonfir slim kernels like this, others not half as long and here is 
one that is about normal, in other words the planter will drop two every time 
it will drop one of these. Ton can't depend on the planter to drop them 
eyenly. It will drop these for a long time and then these, yon have got to 
try your planter and find out. Here is another chart, the ear on this side, 
the Kernels are uniform in length from the top to the butt of the kernel, but 
these are not half as long and the planter would drop them like wheat. It 
would drop seven or eight and nine kernels to the hill. 

It is just such an ear as you would look at and say "What a fine ear for 
seed purposes." 

There is another thing to be looked at when we get the kernels out. You 
will notice here are four kernels, and this kernel here is this kernel turned 
edgewise and photographed, and this one is this one turned edgewise and 
photographed. That kernel is very full and plump. They are nearly iden- 
tical in shape, but this one is thick and the planter will average two of this 
one while only one of this, and the same with these kernels here; and it is 
important they should have this shape. 

One of the most important points to notice when we take this com out is 
the shape of these kernels. Now often- times here is an ear that looks very 
nice, and we often find a kernel pointed in shape when we take them out. 
That row of com was taken from this eax^-just a row of eleven kernels taken 
out, and we took out eleven kernels from this ear. Ton see the open space 
next to the cob. It is weak in germination and low in feeding value. See the 
great amount of open space, while these are firm and solid clear down next 
to the top. Those ears should be thrown out, and we can't see that unless we 
get into the com. The ears may look equally as good on the outside. 

Now here again we find forms of kernels. It is the worst of kernels. It is 
weak in vitality. They have a weak germination. Here is the worst form I 
think we can have. Tnis kernel, with this shape, just as we found it in every 
exhibit in Iowa. Simply caused by no attention having been paid to the 
selection of the kernel. 

Here are some the exact shape I like to see as they lay on the table, full and 
plump next to the tip. Now there are some other points we have to notice as 
we go through this. As we look at the outside of this ear of com it looks firm 
and solid* and I would say. without any hesitation, that it is a good ear of 
com; but we take the kernels out and look at it, the germ has blackened and 
will not grow. Ton can see that, and here are some of the things we should 
see in regard to the kernel. Wherever you have kernels of com that are 
broken, as you see it here, put them aside, as they have been injured in some 
way. Here is another in which the chaff is attached to the point of it, and 
when part of the cob comes ofll with the kernels the ears are diseased or un- 
developed in some way and should be thrown out. Where the little tip has 
been broken off and exposes the germ, they will fail to give us a good stand, 
as it is immature in sooie way. The horny tip is not covered in tnis, and in 
f^od seed the hom^ part should be clear and bright. Where it is shrunken 
it shows it has not ripened. 

Now after this has been done— after we have gone through all the ears and 
throw out for all the thiDgs we could not see from the outside — there will be 
very few of the first fifty or a hundred left. There are so many things. It 
is as difficult to pick up a perfect ear as a perfect man or woman, and that 
has not been done yet. When they get very many of them there will be no 
use of corn breeders. 

I was on the train the other dav with a board of trade man from Chicago, 
and he said these farmers are masing a big mistake m shelling ofll the butts 
and tips, and I want to take steps to correct the evil. Ton must shell ofll the 
butts and tips and throw out ears with irregular rows. Ton can't make your 
planter drop an even number to the hill if you put in the butts and tips, and 
they are slow in germination. Over and over again I am asked if we shell off 
the butts and butts and tips, if after a while we won't have any butts or tips. 

Q. It does not change the form of the ear? 
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A. No, lir. The kernel hM all the charaeteristici of the ear yon took 
it from. 

Q. It evens np the dropping partf 

A. Tes. 

Q. Are there are not planters made to oorrect thatt 

A. Yes, sir. We have been testing: the different kinds of planters. There 
are certain kinds of planters to-day if nsed throughout tne state of Iowa 
would make a difference of $1,000,000 and more in the com crop. 

Q. Is it the planters with more plates. The planters that haye more plates 
of diiferent sizef 

A. Tes, sir. Don't forget the question; we will take it up later on. Thank 
you for waiting for it. 

Here is the test we made of the butts and tips to see what the results were 
in regard to the germina ion of the butts and tips of the com, to see whether 
or not it was just as good to plaat as the middles. We made a test here of 
600 kernels. This 500 taken from 20 different ears of com, 500 from the butts 
and from the middle and from the tips. It took 73 hours for 10 of the butts 
to germinate, of the middles 80.6 of the top 37; at the end of four days 
50-87-67 120 hours or five days 74-02-72, six days 83-94-84. That is the aver- 
age of a large number of tests. They are so large and thick in the kernel 
and do not take up the moisture and come on after the others. They are at 
a disadvantage with others. 

Here is a test of a whole ear of corn to show what the result will be if we 
attempt to plant the ear as it is: 



No. of kenieU. 
(Per eent In 100 drops.) 



All kernels. 
(Per cent in 100 drope.) 



Middle kernels. 
(Per cent In 100 drops.) 



Tip ftnd bntt kernels. 

(Per cent In 100 

drops.) 




1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 




1 
< 



1 
1 





'i' 



8 

14 

SO 

48 

6 



The composite test of ears of com thus shows kernels irregular as com- 
pared with those that are regular. 



No. of kernels. 
(Percent on 100 drops.) 



1 
8 
8 
4 



Kernels In reamlar rows on 
eobs. ( Per eent on 100 drops. ) 



Kernels on Irreffalar rows on 
cobs. (Per cent on 100 drops.) 




The three kernel to a hill is dropped with much the greatest regularity. 

Here is another test of the butts and tips and the middles with regular and 
irregular kernels. 



No. of kernels. 


Very Irresnlwr kernels 

on ear, butts and 

tipsofl. 


Becnlar kernels in— 


B 


b 


1 
8 

8 
4 


6 

19 
74 

1 


1 

u 

87 


...... 

98 
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Here is a oomposite test of the eora shelled together from 20 ears. 



No. of kernels. 


Butt kernels. 


Middle kernels. 


Tip kernels. 




6 


1 






W 


s 


s 




CI 


95 


u 




s 


1 


» 




1 




u 








11 








A 



I want to say to yon and I want to say it as omphatioally as I can that yon 
mnst introdnoe the oom to the planter after it is shelled. Take the planter 
and bring it into the kitohen if neeessary and set it np and raise one wheel 
on a block and tnm it just about the same as it would move in the field and 
put our corn io there and test it and we should stay with it until it has been 
tested until it drops at least 95 times out of 100 the number of kernels you 
want. 

Q. Is the motion test the same as the field test. 

A. Tes, sir. 

That planter wants to be tested thoroughly and stay with it until it giyes 
you the test you want, then take the planter out to the bam and use the same 
com and hitch your horses on and driye it across the bam floor and see 
what it does. Then go and follow the planter into the field and see what it 
is doing. After we haye made a carefru studf and paid so much attention 
te the oom it is important that we get a stand of oom and that is the thing 
to do, but if you can get it so it will drop the com in your house I guarantee 
you won't haye much trouble about the stand of com. 

Q. After you haye taken ofll the butts and tips wouldn't it do to run it 
through a screenf 

A. We haye been experimenting with screening and it does not amount to 
yery much. 

Now do'nt shell this oom altogether. You haye the butts and tips shelled 
off and now the thing to do is to shell our ear of com by itself and when it is 
shelled put it on the screen and examine it and if we find here some of the 
kernels are broken in this way or mouldy or broken off at the tip throw it 
aside, if it had been shelled in with the rest it would haye simply meant two 
days' labor to haye picked all those kernels out and you would not get them 
all out. If you let them go in they will giye you nothing in return. That is 
an important point. 

Don't wait to shell all your com, take the first peck or half bushel and 
take it to the planter, that is the final test, and see what it will do. Then you 
will haye to look at the corn after it is shelled and examine it and you will 
find a great many discolored spots and poor seed idl mixed in and they must 
be taken out. There is no other way and you must sit down and liye with it 
until it is picked out by hand. There may be 700 bushels. Ton must spend 
time with it if you want the best results and we must haye the best results. 
Pick out the kernels that won't grow and keep a picking. 

In testing your planter, a Peering planter is a sure one, and the Black 
Hawk with a rim drop, where the kernel drops into the slot one kernel at a 
time and then three is dropped at once is not the planter we want We want 
it to test 90, 97 and 98 times out of 100 to drop the number of kernels we 
want. I will just say right here I would try to set my planter to drop three 
kernels to the hill and the further north the more kernels to the hill and the 
further south the less kemels to the hill. Test it yourself, put in a strip 
with two kemels to the hill and another with three kernels ana wait and see 
whether you get more from the three or two and from the four and you may 
change your mind in regard to the number best to plant; try it on the scales. 
I teel certain that we are not planting quite enough oom because we go 
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throuffk the field ftnd find our fields of com average 2.60 of a itand to the 
hiU. In the atate of Iowa there is 6 per eent missinp: hills throughout the 
state, that mean 6 per eent That is a pretty good interest on the invett- 
ment. We ean't afford to lose 13 or 14 per cent with onlj one stidk. For 
one stalk does not produce a good ear as you will find. It is lonesome and 
don't do as well. 

It is necessary to know the com will grow, so there should be another test 
about the 20th of April and I know of nothing better in the way of a tester 
than such a little box as this. You can study the com this way and see just 
what it is doing. If you nut it in the soil ]fOu can't see until it oomes up and 
we can't see whether the Kernels are growing evenly. It is one thiag to have 
it grow and another to have it grow with vigor, strength and vitalitv. You 
can see and examine it carefully and at the end of six days if there has not 
from 03 to 07 sprouted it ought not to be used for seed purposes. In order 
to get a fair sample about lOO kernels should be taken from each sack in 
which the seed is placed, run your hand down in and take them out that 
way. 

Use a cigar box, and I don't know any better use to which a cigar box can 
be put, and I take a newspaper and pat in four or fiye thicknesses and Mr. 
Carter says it is the best use to which a newspaper can be put, and wet the 
paper and take 40 or 60 kernels and put them in the center and fold the ^aper over 
and lay another piece of moistened paper on it and set it in the sitting room, 
and keep the papers moist and at the end of the four days they must have 
sprouted and you can very readily tell the condition of your seed, but I must 
close. 

The points I make are these: First, depend on the home-grown seed; sec- 
ond, bring the com and planter together, and stay with them. 

If you have com you can afford to fairly test the planter. I should certainly 
feel that my time had been in part wasted if I did not feel that by the testing 
of this com we are going to get a stand, and that you will carry out the sug- 
gestions in a good many parts of Illinois, and I would not have come here to 
talk to you if I did not consider this important. 

Mr. Black— Is it not wise to gather all your seed com before cold weather, 
making a selection from the staikf Is not com so selected more sure to grow 
and have greater fertility than that ripened on the staikf 

Mr. Holden— No, sir. My experience has taught me that there is no place 
■0 natural for the ear of com to finish its growth as on the stalk. The ear 
would make a less test. 

Mr. ^About gathering con in the field: I have been a farmer for 22 

years, and for 21 years I have dried my com in the kitchen, and I always have 
a good stand. 

One thing I forgot to say was my reason for laving the kernel with the 

Sirm side side up. The feeding value of the kemeiis in the germ, which is 
e very richest part of the kernel. From numerous tests I have made for 
Funk Brothers and tests in Iowa, it has been shown that the germ has about 
56 per cent of oil and has also about 10 per cent of protein. We find the ker- 
nels with the large germ from I to 2 per cent more feeding value. In the lower 
part of this kernel of com I find in the lower section 12.31 per cent of pro- 
tein and 12.16 of oil, and the middle is less. We have a little more protein in 
the crown or top and the oil is much less. 8o we find the richest part of the 
kernel is the germ, and the crown the next in protein— that contains 13.66 per 
cent of the average protein, while the average of the kernel would be quite a 
little less than that; and the next richest is the horny part, and the poorest is 
the fiour part around the germ; it is low in oil and protein. It is one of the 
things we must do— pay attention to the things that mean a higher feeding 
value. 

Chairman — I am sorry we can have no more discuBsion on this. If 
I had the arrangement of the program I should give a whole day to 
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nearly every topio we have and give a thirty-day meeting. We must 

S*ye rtot Mumford of Misfionri time to demonstrate what he knows, 
e did not stndy in Illinois. 

Grasses akd Fobagi Plants. 

The subject which has been assigned to me is » very broad one which 
might be expanded to include almost every crop jrrown on the American 
farm. I will, however, hasten to assure you that i propose to limit what I 
have to say to a oompartively restricted field. Instead of including all plants 
belonging to the botanical order graminae I shall consider grasses as here 
used to apply solely to such plants as the ordiDanr farmer has in mind as 
furnishing us our pasture and hay crops. What I have to say on grasses 
will apply principally to pasture grasses, and the maintenance of pastures. 

In connection with the division of my subject which applies to foraice 
plants, I shall speiUc particularly of leguminous hay crops and pasture plants 
not included under grasses. In the course of the discussion I hope to be able 
to show some reasons why we ought to give more careful and S3rtematic at- 
tention to our pasture and hay crops. 

We cannot separate this discussion wholly from its relation to animal hus- 
bandry. America is a live stock country. Our country is not noted a3 the 
home of skillful cultivators of the soil. We suffer iu comparison with almost 
anjr other civilized county of the earth when our methods of cultivation and 
their results on soil fertility form the basis for such conlparisons. The people 
of Holland starting with the thinnest sort of washed sea sand, almost desti- 
tute of any elements of soil fertility, hold today the record for having pro- 
duced the largest average product per acre of any country in the world. 
Their success will forever remain a monument their to skill and persevering 
industry. GhBrmany has done more than any other country to systematize our 
knowledge of fertilizers, and the German farmer everywhere is recognized 
as a skillful cultivator. Even Switzerland, whose farmers cling to the steep 
mountain sides, subject to snowslides, avalanches and hail storms, produces 
an amount of hay per acre on the barren slopes which would put to shame the 
efforts of many a good farmer of the new world. 

Bat the American farmer is renowned as a successful breeder and feeder 
of live stock. With possibly one exception only, America contains today 
more skillful breeders and handlers of live stock than any modem nation. 
We have not only succeeded iu maintaining and improving the established 
breeds of the Old World, but the standard bred horse, the Merino sheep, the 
Poland China and Doroo Jersey swine all attest our ability and justify our 
claim to di&tinction as a live stock country. Our agricultural collefi[es and 
experiment stations have devoted more attention to mstruction and mvesti- 
gation in animal husbandry ihan perhaps any other one line. 

I am glad that we, as a people, are unalterably committed to a policy so 
fundamentally important in the development of our agricultual resources, im- 
proved live stoch means an intelligent agriculture. The live stock business 
compels interchange of thought. From an economical standpoint attention 
to animal husbandry means conservation of soil fertility and hence a perma- 
nently prosperous aizn^iculture. 

I do not here wish to deal in commonplaces, nor attempt to consume your 
time in telling you too many facts you already know, but I cannot resist the 
temptation to present to you some reliable figures on the comparative results 
of stock farming and grain farming as determined by Prof. H. Snyder of 
Minnesota.* This investigation showed that continuous grain farming on a 
100 acre farm resulted in a loss of 5.600 pounds of nitrogen, 2.500 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 4,200 pounds of potash annually. Stock farming on the 
other band showed a loss of only 800 pounds of nitrogen, no loss whatever of 
phosphoric acid and a losslof 86 pounds of potash. The practice of continuous 

*BiiUetln 41 MinBesota Station, 
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gnxD, farminfir retnlted in eztraotinfir chemical elements of soil fertility, which 
estimated at market prices would brinff 91060.76 more than the same elements 
removed from the same area by stock farming. 

Bnceessfnl stock farminfir is impossible in a country destitute of pasture 

S asses and forase plants. It is equally true that« other things beinff equal, 
at section which looks well to its pastures and winter forage will oe pre- 
eminent in a nation already honored as a lire stock country. 

PA8TURI0 IN THI OUTFRAL WIST. 

We hare never yet, as a people, yalued high enough our permanent pas- 
tures. The aTcraj^e pasture does not produce one-half of what it ought to 
produce under rational methods of handling. It is not surprising, therefore, 
uiat in the central west we haye come to regard our land as too valuable for 
permanent pastures. The majority of farmers have never possessed a thor- 
oughly gooa permanent pasture, and therefore base their conclusions on pas- 
tures which are admittedly less profitable than would be the same area devoted 
to cultivated crops. A good pasture is one seeded to the right kind of mixed 
grasses, every square foot of which is well covered with useful herbage, and 
not weeds. 

The basis for every good permanent pasture is Kentucky blue grass. If any 
sections in the central west will quickly produce a blue grass sod if left un- 
cultivated. It is not, however, i^nerally profitable on high-priced land to 
depend on this method for secunng a permanent pasture. By this i^ractice 
many bare spots will remain fer several years, which are not only objection- 
able because they materially diminish the yield, but also because they give 
opportunity for noxious weeds to grow. It b better, therefore, to sow blue 
grass seed at the rate of about 14 pounds per acre on perfectly prepared land. 
A dressing of barnvard manure will insure a good set of grass if other con- 
ditions are favorable. 

The greatest difliculty in seeding to blue grass is in securing good seed of 
strong vitality. We have had so much trouble in this respect that we have 
been compelled to strip our own seed and apply when iK>8sible at once, before 



curing. The commercial seed is secured by smpping the seed and curing it 
by placing in small piles or on drving fioors. This curing process often de- 
stroys the vitality oi the seed, ana when sown the results are very disappoint- 



ing. A simple hand stripper can be purchased^and in almost any community 
blue grass pastures can be found which will yield a far better product than 
Uiat purchased on the market I know of no other practical method of secur- 
ing seed of known vitality. Another source of danger in buying blue grass 
seed is found in the adulterations which are now added to the pure seed. The 
most common adulterant is the seed of the small Canadian blue grass iFcM 
GofN^^ressa), which has much less value as a pasture. 

Smadtfaxning a blui gbass pastuu. 

The productiveness of a pasture is in many oases greatly diminished by the 
presence of brush and weeds. It is hardly necessary for me to call your at- 
tention to the fact that a pasture cannot reach its maximum production if rag- 
weeds, ironweeds, thistles and other rank growing weeds are idlowed to grow. 
All of these can be cheaply destroyed by mowing. 

It has been my experience that pastures which are allowed to make a vigor- 
ous ftowfh during the first part of the season are generally the most pro- 
ductive. 

The leaves are the laboratories in which the plant food is elaborated and 
from which the plant substance is sent to all parts of the plant; the roots of 
grass store substances, which prepare the plant for a vigorous growth the 
following year. If the leaves are destroyed by pasturing too closely during 
the early growing season, when this transfer of substance nom leaves to roots 
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takes plaeei, then the plant is temporarily weakened. The most prodoetive 
pastures I hare erer seen hare inyariably been those that ha^e not been too 
oloseiy pastured. Many of the best pastures are not used at all until Sep- 
tember, but this method is not praetieable in all cases. 

FlIDING OATTLl ON PASTURE^ 

One of the most successful methods that has so far been su«ested and tried 
for increasing: the productiyeness of all kinds of pastures is feeding: firrain to 
animids while on pasture. I am aware that most of the books tell us that it 
is not profitable to feed gnin to cattle while on pasture. Notwithstanding 
this fact, by reference to the chart before you, you will observe that a reiy 
large per cent of the most successful cattle feeders in the central west prac- 
tice this method of finishinic cattle. Not only is this true, but it is my opin- 
ion that there is no more profitable method of flnishinfir catUe. 

PRAOTICAL IXPEBDBNOI IN WIMTIB AND 8UMMBB FEEDING. 

What season of the year has proven most profitable for full f eedingf 
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Illlnote. 



Number of reports 

^^Inter— per cent 

Iwnmer— per eent 

Iprlnff-snmmer— per eent 
lammer-faU^per eent ... 

Jprlnr-per eent 

FftU— per eent 

▲11 teMone— per eent 



flS7 


86 


86 


8.18 


10.46 


14.19 


00.64 


68.88 


46.71 


14.80 


4.66 


6.71 


8.18 


t.OO 


6.71 


6.48 


6.81 


U.tt 


9.90 


18.00 


U.I9 


8.M 


1.16 


8.86 



8.88 

60.a 

18.88 
7.81 
6.88 

UM 



This chart is compiled from reports received from ia very larKO number of 
cattie feedexs in the middle west. 

The main purpose of all cattle f eedin£ is to secure a certain decree of fat- 
ness or finish which will satisfy the demands of the market. It will be ad- 
mitted without arfcument that this deirree of fatness or finish cannot be 
secured by feeding: cattie on grrass alone. The usual method is to feed cattie 
heavily on firrain, fi^enerally durinff the winter, but many of our most success- 
ful feeders oelieve it is more profitable to carry on the finishinir process by 
feeding: a full feed of gnin to animals on pasture. 

We have but one experiment at the Missouri station on summer feedinitt to 
be compared with five gears' work in winter feeding:, but the results are eef- 
tainly favorable to fpnm feeding: animals on pasture. 

WINTER AND SUMMER FEEDING OOMPARED. 



WMtr Mmp^rinunU ExUnding ovr Fiv 

JTeori. 

Total sraln fed^poondf 218,878.00 

Total rooffhneff f ed— ponndg .... 91, 460.00 
Total gain In weight— poirndi .... 88, 910.00 
Averaffe amount srain per poond 

rain— poands 10.00 

Averace amount ronrhnees per 

pound salA'^POQnds 8.81 

Averace rraln daily per ateer— 

pound! 81.89 

Averace rouchness daily per iteer 

— poundi 8.16 

Averace daily caIn per steer- 

pound! 8.18 



Summit MwpfivMiiiU MtUnkdimg 99^r <M$ 

Total crain fed— pounds 180.819.08 

Total cain In welcht-pounds .... 16, 109.88 
Average amount crain per pound 

cain— pounds 7.18 

Averace amount crain per steer 

dailr-pqunds.... 18.48 

Averace daily cain per steer— 

pounds 8.68 
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■Biffht and fifteen tenths ponndi hay eaten daily in winter at |0 per ton is 
72.3 eents per month per steer. Thos roafi[hne8s abont offsets pasture, gMntc 
more rapid and cheaper gain, besides reqmring less labor and steers make 
better gains. 

The table shows elearly that larger gains may be seonred and that these 
gaino are in many oases cheaper and the feeding period materially shortened 
by grain feeding on pasture. It will be observed that the amount of erain 
required to produce a pound of gain during the winter is 10 pounds, while on 
summer feeding it requires onlv 7.2 pounds of grain in connection with 
pasture to produce one pound of gain. 

The benefits to the pasture cannot be overestimated. In the first place . 
animals fed heavily on grain will not require so large an area of pasture and 
in the second place the droppings of the animals will materially enrich the 
soil and increase the productiveness of every acre of grass land. The accom- 
panying photographs show very clearly the results of different methods of 
feeding cattle on pasture. In tnis case as in all other similar cases, the kind 
of food fed will determine the benefit to the pasture. Whenever foods rich 
in nitrogen constitute a portion of the ration, like cotton seed mesl, linseed 
meal or gluten meal, the value of the droppings is much greater than when 
pure com is the ration fed. 

SOMS TALUABLSlVOBAeS PLAMT8. 

In speaking of forage plants,'I desire to call yonrTattention only to three 
or four which have been so successful as to commend themselves to every 
progresdve stock man. In general, in the production of forage plants for 
nay we should in every way possible plan our affairs to produce leguminous 
plimts, alfalfai clovers, cow peas, etc., for two reasons: Iirst, be- 
eause of their mimedlate value as sou improvers and second because of their 
especial value in increasing the effectiveness of feeding rations. On the first 
subject, I shall not at this time speak, but in connection with the feeding 
value of nitrogenous plants I wish to call to your attention some experiments 
which the Missouri station has reeentlv completed which seem to me to be 
very significant. It has been ffcneraliy supposed that the roughage in the 
feeaing ration was not particularly important. This belief, however, while 
quite commonly held among some very larp^e cattle feeders, has never been 
based upon aocurate experiments. The Missouri Experiment Station has, I 
believe, demonstrated that the roughage in a ration may add very materialfy, 
sometimes as much as one-third, to the efliciency of the ration. This has 
also been brought out clearly by the Illinois Experiment Station. 



DimUNT B0UGHNK88 FOR FATTXKIKG BTKKB8. 

lirst trial: Jan. 6, 1901, to April 16, 1901— 100 days. Four 2-year-old steers 
per:lot. Full fed on shelled corn: 



Kind of f Md. 


Comofttoa— 
bntliols. 


Hay ofttoik— 
Itt. 


Total s«lii— 
lbs. 


Avsnigo dftUy 
ffftln— lbs. 


lbs. 


Qom— timothy .... 
Com— eowpoM... 


IflS.ft 
18B.0 


I.68S 


SOB 
tSfT 


1.6B 
1.64 


H 
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Second trial: 


Four 2-year-old tteera per lot. Fall fed on shelled com 


Kind of fMd. 


OoniMiten— 
bushels. 


Hay eftten— 
lbs. 


TotftlffAill- 
Ibs. 


ATWAffodftlly 
sain— lbs. 


Gslnpor 

basheL oom— 

lbs. 


Com— timothy .... 

Com— eloTor 

Oorn— eowpOM... 


m.s 

116.0 
116.0 


1,640 
4,768 
4,188 


195 
1.115 
tl84 


1.97 
8.64 
8.84 


5.00 
6.45 
6.45 



By using ffood ronghness the beef prodneed by each bushel of oom was 
inereased 1.69 poondii which, at 6 cents per ponnd, amounts to 8 oents per 
bushel extra for the com. 

In a feeding: experiment lasting 109 days, two lots of yearling steers fed on 
com and timothy hay required 1,151 poundB of corn to produce 100 pounds of 
gain. In another experiment lasting the same length of time, with the same 
olass of cattle, com and cow pea hay required only 831 pounds of oom te 
produce 100 pounds of gain. Other experiments at the same station haye 
shown clearly that nitrogeneous fodder rations like clover hay, cow pea and 
alfalfa hay have inTariably given markedly better results than has timothy 
hay and com fodder or sorghum hay. This is deariy brought out in the 
taoles. Not only has clover, cow pea and alfalfa proven to be of very great 
efficiency in connection with com for fattening cattle, but it has also been shown 
by experiment, also by the Missouri station, that when yearling cattle are 
wintered on a light grain ration, these nitrogeneous roujfhnesses invariably 
produce greater gain on a given amount of oom than do timothy, com fodder 
or sorghum hay. 

It has, of course, been repeatedly shown that com ean be made more effi- 
cient by balancing the ration with some material like cotton seed or linseed 
meal wnich is made up largely of nitrogenous or protein substances. It 
ought to be no surprise, therefore, that these nitrogenous fodders will pro- 
duce so much better results than timothy or corn fodder. Another thing 
about tiiese experiments is that the value of com fodder can be greatly in- 
ereased by using it in connection with clover, alfalfa or cow pea hay. m all 
of our experiments, as shown by the tables, the com fodder and clover hay 
mixed half and half prove a better fattening ration than timothy hay. Where 
elover and iJf alfa cannot be grown successfully, cow peas have proven of the 
very best value in connection with soil improvement and cattle feeding. The 
value of cow peas for improving soils has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
The value of cow peas in a feeding ration has not been so generally accepted, 
but our experiments show conclusively that cow pea hay is an exceedingly 
valuable adjunct to the feeding ration when animals are being fattened, or 
only wintered. 

I have tried to call your attention in this discussion on grasses and forage 
plants, first, the importance of more attention to the maintenance of pastures 
and to the production of the right kind of forage plants. I have also at- 
tempted to show that the American people cannot hope to maintain their 
present high place among the stock growing countries of the world without 
paying special attention to its pastures. It has also been demonstrated that 
tiie character of roughnesses fed in connection with the grain ration is 
worthv of our most careful consideration and in general, balancing the ration 
by using nigtrogenous roughnesses is a cheaper and more effective system 
than buying expensive protein feeds. 



DISCUSSION OF PROF. MUMFORD'S PAPBB. 

Q. Please explain the stripper. 

A. We purchased the stripper. I oan't tell you who makes it. It was 11.60 
or 92.00, and is a hand stripper, and a man can strip a large quantity, and the 
yield of seed is considerable in an acre. 
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Q. Do yon not nsa the seed a short time after it is urathered to prevent 
heatinfff 

A. Yes, sir; it is nsed immediately to prevent heatinfir. 

Q. Does yonr stripper prepare itt 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do yon sow itt 

A. By hand. 

Q. The ffronndt 

A. The ipronnd should be thoronfi^hly prepared. The best way Is to plow 
the land thorooghly, prepare and sow it alone, but it can be sown with some 
grain crop, with wheat or with any fall grain, rye; but if yon sow soon after 
It is harvested, abont the only way yon ean do is to prepare the ground and 
harrow it in. 

Q. Do yon get bine grass the next year to amount to anything t 

A. No, sir. Ton get a start, but the blue grass ^pasture does not oome 
quickly into profitable use. You can sow clover with the blue grass, and 
where the conditions are favorable we get a crop of clover, and that works 
very well. 

Q. Don't you find it an advantage to sow another grass with itt 

A. We find the pasture will carry more cattle when we sow the orchard 
grass with it. 

Q. Doesn't it kill out readily— the orchard grasst 

A. No, sir; it lives perennially and is very tenacious with us. 

Q. How much per acret 

A. About 14 pounds of the unhulled to the acre, eight or ten pounds of 
the hulled seed; perhaps ten would be nearer. 

Q. What is blue grasst 

Q. What do you say about six pounds of that and put in timothyt 

Q. I have been 60 years on one farm, and I would like to know the differ- 
ence between native blue grass and the Kentucky blue grass. 

A. Botanically exactly the same« 

A. How can yon tell the seedt 

A. You can't; only an expert, a botanist, who has the use of a microscope 
of some magnifying power. 

Mr. Thurston— You have Canada blue i^rass with your Kentucky blue grass 
in your pasturest Don't you find a certam amount advisablet 

A. No. sir; we think not. It is pretty hard to test it, but we believe the 
room of the Canada blue grass is better occupied by orchard grass. 

Q. What possibility of getting a blue grass and clover pasture by sowing 
nowt 

A. That might work well, but still you would have to sow a large amount 
of blue grass. It would take a longer time for the blue fjprass to come into 

Srofitable bearing. Where your pasture is poorly set, as it is sometimes, take 
lie disc harrow and harrow up the bare spots and sow the blue grass on the 
spots. The seed is very vital, and you must have your ground in a fertile 
condition; but the preparation of this seed to a large extent destroys its vital- 
ly, and I cannot understand it. 

Mr. WaUace— The Kentucky blue grass is taken from the different plants 
and put in a pile, and in a very short time it fvtB so hot you can't put your 
hand into it, and that is what is the matter with it; and tney run it through 
a cleaner, and they sell the clean seed for fancy cleaned and the chaff for 
extra clean, and you only get a stand of about 6 or 6 per cent, and the conn- 
try merohant sells it to the man who wants to buy things cheap, and the 
trouble is it goes through Uiis heating process. 
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Mr. Mnmford— I don't understand why it heati fo qoiokly in half aldaj 
and if yon pnt it right on it 10 all rig)it. 

Q. What IB the nature of the gronndt 

A. The kind of soil, the partienlar soil which I am talking about now and 
which the photographs show* is hill land about eight or ten miles from the 
Missouri nver. it is not Missouri hill land exactor* It ib just on the edge 
of it. 

Q. Does the blue grass spread from underground rootst 

A. Yes, and we have found we can strip the seed from a pasture and I 
secured Vb worth of seed and the pasture was in no way injured to all ap- 
pearances, but we could not pasture it until the seed was taken off. 

Q. Does it not pay to let the first crop go to seedt 

A. And sell the seed. 

Q. Let it seed downf 

Mr. Mumford— It is not necessary, sir. 

Mr. One idea you failed to bring out. In southern Illinois we have 

a great deal of trouble getting a stand. Can you get your ground seeded 

earlyt 

A. You can if you can get vital seed. 

Q. How about letting it fall on the groundt 

A. That is not the quickest method. 

Q. How many years in Missouri to get a fresh stand as good as that that 
comes in naturallyf 

A. Yon mean a good stand. 

Q. When will it reach its highest pointf 

A. Four or five years. 

Q. ItwiUtake20. 

A. Well, sir, I don't know. 

Q. Is there any difference between the blue grass of Kentucky and the 
grass that comes m heref 

A. I don't know; I presume it is exactly the same. The blue grass in Illi- 
nois, and in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Kentucky is the same botanically 
as the blue grass of Kentucky. 

Q. How b the best way to get a com field into grass this springt 

A. I think it ought to be plowed and thoroughly prepared and get vital 
seed in your community if you can. Do not sow it until you are sure it is 
vital. If you must get the seed in your locality by stripping wait until you 
can sow it and harrow it in lightly. 

Mr. Wallace^I was in Madison county in 1877 and from town I noticed the 
further you went north, south, east and west the less blue grass yon i^ot. I 
watched it for 16 years and I know it is a fact that the blue grass m this 
country started from the towns. It was carried in the saddle bags instead of 
money to pay the bills at night. You will find the blue grass growing all 
over the prairie; it came from the streets in town and manally spread out 
all over the country. The best blue grass pastures are nelds never touched 
with the plow. You know the blue grass came into this part of the country 
with the Presbyterians and dog fennel with the Methodists. 

Q. Will you get clover in a blue grass pasturef 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it difficult to test the seedt 

A. No, sir. I would use the same test shown here for the com, except I 
would use paper without printing as the seeds are so tiny. 
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Q. When would yon strip for the seedt 

▲. Just before it falli* tbe riper the better. 

Q. How many poM do yon plant to the acref 

A. We plant a bushel and a half to the aere because we want fine stalks; 

Q. Do you get themf 

A. Tes, sir. 

Q. How do you haryest themf 

A. Gut and dry them. Don't let them get rained on. We haye some 
trouble in curing the cowpeas. The Whitmore, Clay or New Bra are the 
best yarieties of the cowpeas, the New Bra is rery early. 

Q. What does it costt 

A. From |1 to 92 a bushel. 

Ohairman — The Resolution Committee are ready to report and we 
will listen to the resolutions. 

The Committee on BeBolutions reported as follows, and on motion 
the resolutions were adopted without discussion or any opposing 
Totes: 



FOB AOKIOULTURAL COLLKeBSAKD IZPKBIMINT STATION. 

Whkrias, The yarious agricultural organizations of the State haye united 
in asking for certain appropriations for the benefit of apiculture, embodied 
in a bill entitled "An act to extend the equipment and mcrease the instrue- 
tion in the college of agriculture, and to proyide for the extension of the 
agricultural experiment station and to make appropriation therefor;" and, 

Whkhsas, The inyestigations of the experiment station in oodperation 
with the yarious agricultural associations during the last two years will 
many times repay the outlay by leading to improyed practices and preserya- 
tion of the fertility of our hmds; and, 

Whbrkas, It appears that the growing need for buildings, for college and 
station purposes, and additional equipment and instruction to meet the de- 
mands of the rapidly increasing body of students can no longer be met by 
United States funds alone, and because the coUege should not stand still nor 
ffo backwurds, but should, like the station, be put upon a permanent financial 
basis with State funds; and, 

Whbrkas, The amounts asked, both for inyestigation and instruction, are 
such as haye been reyiewed and approyed by the adyisory committees of the 
respectiye agricultural associations; and, 

Whbrkas, The farms of the State bear eyen more than their just share of 
the burden of tucation, therefore be it 

Be9olvedf By the Illinois Farmers' Institute, in annual session assembled. 
That we make no unreasonable demands upon the public funds when we 
respectfully urge u^on the General Assembly the passage of this bill in full 
and without reduction of the amounts requested by the agricultural organiza- 
tions interested. 

F0RSPKRMI88IVKI0KNTRAL1ZKD?80H00LS.' 

Belieying the solution to many of the existing school problems lies in the 
centralization of our rural schools, therefore be it 

BewJvedf That the farmers of the State of Illinois, in institute assembled, 
hereby respectfuUy petition our State Lefldslature to enact such changes in 
the scnool Taw of the State as will admit <3 free transportation of pupils to 
and from school where the same shall haye been ordeied by a majority yote 
of the legal yoters of the territory sought to be consolidated into a centralized 
^tistrict. 
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PUBUSH BAYBNPOBT^S ADDRESS. 



Besolvedf That Profesior Davenport be requested to prepare for pablication 
the address delirered by him before the institute at this meetins:, in order 
that the information it contains may be generally available throiurhont the 
State. 



TO TKAOH AGRIOUI/FUBAL 80UBN0K. 

Sewolvedf That we urge npon the members of onr General Assembly the 
importance of such legislation as shall make it obligatory on the part of 
teachers in onr public schools to prepare themselTcs to teach the elements of 
agricultural sciences. 

PSDIT SOHOOL INTOBMATION. 

Whereas, The Illinois Farmers' Institute realizes that there is very great 
need for further improYcment in country schools; and, 

Whereas, The consolidation or centralization of country schools has been 
adopted to some extent in several other states; therefore be it 

Eesolvedt That the Agricultural College of the State of Illinois be requested 
to collect and publish in this State exact information relating to the methods, 
the difficulties and the advantage of the consolidation of country schools, 
especiallv with reference to the progress and present status of snoh consoli- 
dation where it has been adopted. 

M0DI1T FERTILIZER LAW. 

Whereas, The method of stating the analysis or composition of commer- 
cial fertilizers commonly practiced is unnecessarily complicated; 

Besolved, That a committee be appointed to draft an amendment to the 
State fertilizer law to the effect that statement of analysis shall include the 
percentage of the elements phosphorus and potassium; and, 

Besolved, That the present General Assembly be urged to enact such an 
amendment into law. 

TO PROTBOT QUAIL. 

Whereas. We, the farmers of Illinois, in institute assembled recognizine 
the inestimable value to the farmers of the quail in the destruction of injun* 
ous insects; therefore be it 

Bewlvedf That the Illinois Farmers' Institute do request the present State 
Legislature to enact legislation placing the quail in me same class as song 
birds, making it a penidty to shoot quail at any season of the year. 

BLOOIONOTON OITIZBNS THANKED. 

Be9olved, That we hereby extend to the citizens of Bloomington, to the Bus- 
iness Men's Association of Bloomington, to the McLean County Farmers' 
Institute, and to those who so kindly assisted with music and otherwise, our 
appreciation and thanks for the oiany courtesies extended and for their lib- 
eral aid which made it possible to hold the institute in Bloomington. 

B. F. Wtmam, 
Georox W. Gale, 
Bdward Grimes, 
W. W. Cole, 
A. N. Abbott. 
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Thubbdat Aftebnoon 1:80 O'Olook. 

Mrs. Joseph Oarter presiding. 

Ohairman — ^The hour has oome for the program and the first thing 
is the mnsio by the High school orchestra. 

Mnsic — High school orchestra. 

The next thing on the program is the report of our secretary. Mrs. 
S. Noble King. 

Bbpobt of THi Skobitabi of thb Illinois Association of Domestic 

8CIBN0B. 

' Mrs. 8. Noble Kinc, Bloomlnston. IlL 

"What i% the lUinoia Asaoeiation of Domestic Soieneet and what is it trying 
to dot" 

This qnestiony often askedt is a praetioal one and deserres a reply. 

First— It is an ormnization of women eomposed of delegates from eaeh 
ooBnty association M&iiated with the oonnty farmers' institate and from olnbs 
anziliary to these associations; alec delegates from other domestio seienee 
organizations. 

Second— "The object is to awaken in women a greater interest in their 
work and a desire to better inform themselves reguding it; and to bring 
to them a knowled^ of the current literature on domestic science topics, 
especially the bolletms lent ont by the government experiment stations, and 
the farmers' bulletins which give information on these matters; also to work 
for better methods and more conyenienoes in performing house work, a bet- 
ter knowledge of foods, their nutritire and their eoonomic yalue, and a 
kiowledge of sanitary science and hygiene. 

"The work of the house-wife is both an art and a science and to be most 
skillful in the art one should know the science. The laboratories of the 
ehemist and biologist are constantly bringing to our knowledge facts that all 
bouse- wires shouM know; facts so simple that it is possible for all to know 
them if they will give a little time and thought to the study of their work." 

The praotieal object of each county association is to briiur together women, 
otherwise widely separated, for the purpose of discussing matters of vital 
interest to the home, and incidentally to the nation, since no nation rises 
higher than ite homes. 

The clubs auxiliary to these are composed of women who, by reason of 
distance from the place of meeting of the county association, or because of 
other conditions, find it more eouTenient and agreeable to form separato 
dubs. 

This feature cannot be too strongly recommended. By this means many 
who would otherwise be cut off from participation in the work can take active 
part and render yaluable aid. 

In the beginning these associations were designed especially for the 
farmers' wives and daughters and it was intended that they should be to 
them what the institote was to the farmers, a short school, a club that would 
meet once a year for instruction and entertainment. They were snven at 
least one half day on the program, and from the first the men have been as 
much interested m this f eatore of the work as the women themselves. 

We are pleased to say that the line of demaroatton, as to membership, has 
been entumy obliterated. It is doubtful if a ocuntv association can now be 
found eomposed wholly of women from country homes, though some of the 
anxiliaxT clubs undoubtedly are. On the other hand, one auxiliary dub^ at 
l«»ast^ of which I shall teU you later, is composed entirely of women living 
withm the dty limite. This is as it should be. No barriers ought to exist 
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between women interested in the same objeots, workini[ for the same pur- 
pose—the ehAraoter building of children and the idealisation of the American 
Borne. 

It was soon found that a meetinir held but once a year could have little 
practical value, hence the workers in many counties cTecided to hold regular 
meeting, usually once a month, for the purpose of study, discussion and 
recreation. In some counties one feature has predominatea while in others 
more time has been given to a different one. 

GarefuUy arranged programs for the next year's work attest the interest 
felt, and the attendance, sometimes under very unfavorable conditions of 
weather, proves the enthusiasm of members. Like the proverbial twentieth 
eenturjr woman, a step in advance has been taken each of the last three years, 
and this association hopes to make an advance until the women in every county 
are associated together in an effort to make homes in each community centers 
of harmony, beauty, sweetness, and light. j..r 

By organized, systematic, earnest effort directed towards a definite purpose 
the women of Illinois can raise the standard of homes and improve the oppor- 
tunities for children. They can codperate intelligently with educators in their 
work, for codperation of home and school is of three-fold value. It benefits 
the parents, teacher, and pupil. 

The three steps marking the advance work of this organisation were: First, 
the securing of a household science department in our Btate University. 8ee- 
ond, the securing of a free scholarship in that department for one young 
lady from each county (providiug that county has an Association of Domestic 
Science in connection with the Farmers' Institute). Third, it has oi^anlxed 
a new society or school for housekeeping, which is held annually at the State 
University during the last two weeks of January, at the time of the conven- 
tion of the Stockmen and Com Breeders. This is the ** Housekeepers' Con- 
ference." Instruction is given by the teachers in the household science de- 
partment and by professors in other departments whose work correlates vritk 
theirs.l 

It is a matter of regret that so few counties have organized during the past 
year. The institute officers in these unrepresented counties report that it is 
very difficult to induce women to venture into work that seems so new to 
them. 

There is need of a competent, well-prepared woman who could present the 
subject of domestic science, in its broadest sense, at county institutes and 
also to local clubs. Inquiries are frequently received for help in this line 
from clubs already formed, but uncertam of what would prove most valuable. 

Another need expressed by societies that have done considerable work is 
for something more definite— a course of study that shall have permanent and 
practical value, and that shall make our worx more uniform. Still another 
request comes from a county superintendent of schools for "specific directions 
for a line of work and study for the girls of a * Young People's Faimers' 
Club.' " A president of a county associstion asks for "something to stimu- 
late youDg girls in better preparation for homes." It is encouraging to note 
that the extension of work in counties previously organized has been rapid in 
the matter of auxiliary clubs. McHenry has six. Champaign five. Christian 
five, while a number of others have three or four. 

A short report from a number of counties will be printed in the year book 
for 1903. 

From the first it has seemed wise to allow each county to work along indi- 
vidual lines according to local needs and conditions. However, the association 
does earnestly urge Qie use of books in the domestic science library, which 
may be had for the use of a club three months and by individual members for 
two weeks simply by the payment of postage or expressage both ways. The 
number of books used has been found to 1t>e a good indicator of the spirit 
which animates the members. It further urffcs that these organizations shall 
have freauent meetings for the purpose of study and discussion, believing 
that much wil) be gained socially as well as intellectually by this method, it 
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is deemed wise to advertise every meeting, with the time, place, speaker and 
subject, in the local paper, without limitmg the attendance to members, and 
invitations should be extended to all who are interested. 

It is recommended to the officers of county farmers' institutes that the 
names of the officers of tiie Domestic Science Association appear on the pro- 
gram; also tiiat they be supplied with necessary stationery unless they have 
a fund of their own. 

The McLean county method of securinsr afund, has been found satisfactory. 

The premium list for the institute plainly states that *'When an article is 
offereo for a premium said article becomes the property of the institute." 
These exhibits are sold at auction the last afternoon. 

By an arrangement between the executive committee of the institute and 
the association, the proceeds from the sale of the pantry stores is given to 
the association. Out of this, premiums are paid, expenses of speakers for 
their session, an expeit judge on pantry stores, an expert to score and judge 
butter, and any other expense incurred in that department during the exhibit. 
It is expected that enough will xemain for incidental expenses during the 
year and also to send a delegate to the annual meeting. 

Thisyear after all expenses were paid there remained in the treasury about 
$40. This may be suggestive to other societies who are worried over wa3rs 
and means. At first it was thought best to invest what surplus money there 
might be in the treasury in domestic science litersture, but the generosity of 
the State institute in providing us a library of 120 volumes made that un- 
necessary. 

Not for the purx>ose of exploiting the work of the State association, but as 
an inspiration to the thousands of women who have had a share in it, I take 
this opportunity to mention a few of the instances in which encouragement 
has been received from beyond our State lines. 




been more rapid than that of any other state in proportion to the length of 
time that has elapsed since the foundation of the Ulmois society." 

Within a few weeks letters have been received from Iowa, Rhode Island, 
Washington, Arizona, and Minnesota, (the writers being entire strangers), 
asking for a report of our work. The last was from an institute worker m 
Minnesota who wishes to introduce domestic science into the rural schools in 
the sparsely settled districts of Northern Minnesota. What is the significance 
of these messages coming from such varied sources and such widely separated 
localitiesf it simply means that women, and men too, are awakening to the 
fact that domestic science is worthy to be placed beside other sciences, and 
that together with household art, it should become the symbol of what we 
hold most dear. The philosophy of Aristotle is the philosophy of the home. 
"Every manner of living, each of our actions, has a particular end in.view 
and all these ends have a general aim, happiness. "dJ 

Realizing as we do, the difficulties besetting the present day housekeeper 
who tries to adjust her former practices to tne more sensible, sanitary and 
hygienic methods of to-day, we feel a great desire to provide toe girls of the 
present with the education and training that will made them useful and 
efficient home-makers. Let them have the broadest general culture possible, 
but along with it they should have special training for probable duties. 

At the farmers' institute in Sangamon county, a resolution was passed 
recommending the introduction of household science into our normal and 

Sublic schools. In a rural scbool in Tazewell county last summer, Miss 
Idna Heaton, with only a chafing dish as an equipment, taught the children 
some valuable lessons in food principles, nutritive values, and ways'^:of 
eooking.{ 
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This is a day of small bei^inninKs in the teaehing of domestic soienoe in 
the rural schools, and when we reflect that there are 10,723 rural school dis- 
tricts in Illinois, the erirls of whieh are to he the home-makers of the near 
future, we are justified in uri^ff a course of study that shall prepare them 
for the work. In England this has been in operation 25 years. It is, how* 
ever, a matter for i>ride and conf:ratulation that even a few teachers have 
done pioneer work in domestic science, and it is eminently proper that their 
names should go on record as such. Miss Alice Stout; of McLean county, 
and Miss Edna Heaton, of Tazewell county, are deserving of praise for their 
work along this line. If there are others their names have not reaohed the 
secretary who will be very glad to add them to the above list. 

The building of a system of ideal homes in any eommunity mnst be accom- 
plished by an evolution and not a revolution, hence the preparation of girla 
for the work is an urgent need. 

An auxiliary dub, previously mentioned^ in this city has solved the prob- 
lem of "How to put cooking into the public school," byputting it in. At a 
meeting of the mothers and teachers someone said, "We've been talking 
about this for a year. Now I think it time that we do something." 

The idea was well received, a conference was held and a committee ap- 
pointed to arrange an outline of work. An unused room in the basement 
was papered ana painted, a new range was purchased, an equipment of uten- 
sils was provided for the girls, and on one day of each week they are taught 
something of food principles, nutrition, hygenic cooking and economy in the 
use of food and fuel. 

Several of the mothers served in turn as teachers, having previously made 
a study of foods in their relation to health. Other features of the work axe 
of interest but time forbids mention of them. 

These facts are of special interest because they fall in line with article 11 
of our constitution, which provide that "We shaU labor for the introduction 
of domestic science into our educational system." 

Chairman — I have been asked to present this resolution by Mrs. 
Dunlap: 

Whbrias, The woman's building at the State Fair grounds was destroyed 
by fire, therefore be it 

Sesolved^ That the lUinois Farmers' Institute request of the General Assem- 
bly an appropriation of sufficient amount to rebuild and equip said building, 
realizing that the home interests of the State require fostering and advancing 
if all within its borders expect to reach a high state of development. 

Mrs. President -I move the adoption of this resolution. 

T second it. 

Chairman — It is moved and second that the resolution as read be 
adopted. Are there any remarks? If not I will put it immediately. 

As many as in favor of this signify by the usual sign. That is not 
hearty enough. I want a better vote. Contrary, no. 

It is carried. 

Chairmain — We have a lady with us that we used to call Miss Nel- 
lie Eedzie, but she went away to Kentucky and changed her name 
to Nellie Eedzie Jones and we are happy to have her with as. 

Nora— For oonstitalloii and by-laws of the Illlnolt AtsoeUtlon of Domottls Selonee. 
mlnatot of the baiinott meeting At Bloomlmrton and other Items of Interest to looel elubs. 
see appendix to this report— SaoanrABT. 
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What Should Mothbbs Ask for in thb Training of Childrbn. 

Mrs. Nellie Eedile Jones of Berea, Ey. 
Mrs. Jonet— A man dreftmed he died and of oonrse he went to tieaven and 




I thought thif wai heayen, why are those men punished." St. Peter said, 
"Those men are not bad, they oame from Illinois and had to be chained to 
keep them from going back. ' ' They didn't put chains on me in Kentucky and 
80 lam back to see you. 

The school is the proyision made by the State or community for helping 
mothers and fathers to educate their cnildren. No one in all the world can 
have so much of interest in the growing child as do the parents, to whose 
care GKxl has entrusted the guiding of the growth Nature gives. No one can 
take so much interest in the training of the child as the parent. Educating 
children means training them to become the best citizens possible. 

It is right and just that the parents have the guiding power over the schools 

glanned and paid for by the community. Hence we elect the most represen- 
fctive people possible on the school boards. 

The duty of the parents is by no means fulfilled when the school board is 
elected, but every father and mother in the district is in duty bound to do 
and to give the very best thought possible to make the school training better 
every day. 

While neither parent has any more real responsibility than the other, we 
have come to look to the mother for more of the actual work of caring for 
and training of children; and so to-day, for a short time, it is worth our while 
to look over the work of the schools and see what the mother should ask for 
that her children may have the best preparation possible for good citiaenship« 

The change in education from the three '*r's" to the three *'h's," from 
''readin'," •*ritin'," and 'Arithmetic," to training ot head, hand and heart, 
has been one jcreat stride of progress the century past has just made. We 
are realising in a full sense that a heart to purpose, a brain to plan and a 
hand to practice are the essentials for full livmg to either man or woman. 

The mother then should ask that such an education as will lit her child to 
live a full rich life be the traimng the schools help her to give. 

Not long ago the dividing line between diiferent types of education was as 
pronounced as was the line in politics. In war times a man must be either a 
federal or a confederate— there could be no middle ground— and the struggle 
for supremacy was long and bitter. Many of yon remember the heart aches, 
and the sorrow, because each side belleveld its own cause was right. Today, 
when the two sides are blended into one nation, harmony and happiness are 
our heritage, and both north and south grow stronger every day for the help 
given each through the differences found in the other. 

The war in educational matters was not a war of gun and sword, yet, the 
heart ache in some cases was not easy to bear, when the world conceded 
education to mean only the reading of Greek and Latin and the study of 
mathematics, the man who dared to say there was true training for the mind 
in studying the trees or the rocks, the msects or the birds, was derided and 
•corned; and as the people, that greatest of all powers in our land, slowly 
came to the point where the practical side was demanded, there was a bitter 
struggle to hold the schools to the old lines. If the inside history of many a 
college in this land could be known, there might be a long story of actual 
warfare over the two types of education. But a better day is with us, and 
now the world is trying to balance up the work of all schools by ti^ng the 
best of both types and putting it before the pupils as a whole until they are 
men and women, then planning for each student according to the talents 
given him, seeking oarefially that none dig in the ground and hide his Lord's 
gift. 
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Because one boy or erirl is a ffeniiu in aoqnirins lancnuurea, that is no rea- 
son why every child mast be araggred through years of lanffuage study be- 
yond that necessary to know his own mother tongue and use it with power 
and effect. Because one man is interested in plant life to the extent that ha 
can giye to us all new facts about plants eyery year is no reason why every 
child should have to study botany beyond the point where he can recogniie 
his friends and foes in the plant world and be ready to And the facts he wants 
as occasion requires. 

When the time comes that all schools shall follow the example set by those 
of the most liberal cast, and every institution of learning will carefully select 
out of the two types of study— classic and scientific— that which will do most 
toward rounding out the growth of the mind and making the child the most 
level-headed, broad-minded man possible, we shall hear fewer sneers about 
dead laoguages and wasted years. There is no doubt but that the culture and 

grace possessed by many of our public speakers— and say what you will, they 
ave much to do with the moulding of public sentiment and the consequent 
swaying of the people — the culture and grace that makes them attractive 
speakers, the power to put ideas strongly before other people, is l&i^ly 4^^ 
to the traininjg: given tnem in the languages from which our own English 
words are denved. It means much to be able to discriminate between shades 
of meaning, and as a people we are sensitive to these touches and resi>ond 
very readuy to the sentiment aroused. Occasionally we find an American 
who possesses in a rare degrjBC that power with words without that early train- 
ing. Lincoln was a genius in that direction, as well as m many another. 

But we are not all Lincolns, and the marvelous power over words shown in 
his Gettysburg address, in the various messafijes that came from his pen, can 
be attained by the rank and file of American citizens only by long and patient 
study. It is a curious fact that the people who have had least opportunity to 
know the origin and the meaning of words are most fond of huge mouthruls 
of syllables, like the negro preacher or the beginner in Fourth of July ora- 
tory. Those who have most loved and studied words make most out of those 
of simple form. We never expect our young people to become athletes with- 
out traminjg:. Can we expect them to oe able to impart their ideas without 
good trainmg in the use and meaning of languagef 

The great mass of our people today recognize in the scientific side of school 
training development of som along with the growth of mind needed. The 
sermons in stones, the books in running brooks, must appeal to the better 

gart of humanity, and the true scientist must, because of his life with nature, 
ve more closely to nature's Gk>d. 

We often hear of specialization, and there is an argument in favor of early 
specialization, providing one is really working to make specialists instead of 
men; but the ablest specialists have been ana are those who were first well- 
rounded out people, with heart and head and hand so balanced that their 
special work nad always the touch of human love for humanity, and thus the 
glory of soul work was added to knowledge of the secrets of nature. 

The best doctor is the man who is educated in many lines, who has had a 
thorough training under earnest Christian men and women, until he is a 
rounded- out man, who has thinkin||[ power before he touches the special study 
of medicine. The minister who wields most infiaence for good is the man 
first ^ and the better his general knowled|ire the more effective will be his 
special work. One of the strong teachers in scientific lines, whose works be- 
long to the generation just past, began his work in agricultural chemistry 
when he was 40 years old. The work of forty years has turned largely to 
definite results for the good of humanity. A state senator said of him: "His 
chemistry has put milRons of dollars m the pockets of the farmers of our 
state. And that is only one line in whioh he has turned his work. Bvery- 
thing he touched was questioned as to how it would be better for the human 
race; every problem was solved with an idea of making life easier or happier 
for some one. One reason why he has worked so generously for the definite 
good of mankind is because he had a man's view of the great world before 
Eim before he became absorbed in his special line of work. The pursuit of 
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ioienee for foienee's take only is akin to the feeling of a neat mathematician 
that prompted him to say, on the discovery of a new solation to a problem: 
'Thank G^, nobodv can ever use that!' Today we know that only as knowl- 
edge is need can it become a power for good." 

Teaching the yoong people a jadioions amount of the classics to develop 
the power of imparting ideas, teaching snch an amount of science that they 
may have ideas to impart^ will give the kind of brain training we desire in 
the schools. Brain trainmg is well, but that is only one-thira of this bal- 
anced education we hope to see in every school. When we consider that we 
have two channels of expression — one being the tongue, the other the hand — 
we at once believe the statement that for generations we have undertrained 
the hand and overtrained the tongue. 

While language and singing seem to be the only avenues of expression by 
the tongue, the hand has a number of ways b^r which it nves ideas to the 
people — through painting and sculpture and instrumental music, through 
landscape gardening ana architecture, to say nothing of the mechanic arts. 
We say educate the child that the man may nave ideas, but those ideas are 
but a selfish possession unless worked out for the benefit of the world. Abil- 
ity to work out the ideas that can be expressed only by objects made by the 
hand gives the world the men and women who have done most to beautify 
our lives. They have helped us into higher, happier thought because we saw 
evidences of the power of well guided numanity. The wonderful White City 
of a decade ag;o means little today to those who only heard it described. The 
greatest meaning comes to those who wandered through the streets, over the 
bridge, «UKed upon the fountains and the well-arranged grounds, looked 
upon the Duildings or sat in the court of honor. A new meaning comes when 
one mentions the moon lifi[ht on the lagoons, with the song of the gondolier 
or the chime of the bells nnging out in the twilight hour. All this was pos- 
sible only because trained hands had been able to work out the ideas evolved 
by trained brains in such shape as to reveal those ideas to every beholder. 

Buildings are not the only means of communicating ideas by handicraft. 
The piano sends out wondrous music onlv as the trained hand touches the 
keys. The canvas delights the eye and cultivates the artistic sense only after 
it has been touched by skilled fini^rs. The block of marble yields its im- 

Srisoned Venus only as the chisel is guided by a quickened brain worldng 
irough hands that are so deft and so ready they can almost create a soul in 
the beautiful figure of stone. Do you say I am speaking of genius, not of 
training f Then I sav to you the genius of an artist bums in the soul of 
many a man who has never had the onportunity to train the hand, and who 
thus lacks the power to show the world the ideas that flame within him. The 

fBuius of a Blind Tom is perhaps more than the genius of a Paderewski. 
he one was untutored and untrained; the other had the best training the 
world could give his fingers. I leave you to judge of the power the two men 
have exerted on the musical world. 

All manual training, properly speaking, is training the hand to work out 
the ideas of the brain. A man may be a good workman in one direction and 
still lack real correlation of brain power and hand skill. It is only when the 
two work toffether that a man is well educated. I believe tiie day will come 
when one who can use only his brain will be considered but half educated, 
just as much as we today consider the man who can use only his hands as 
only half trained. It is as poor economy to use only half one^s powers as to 
expend power where it accomplishes no end. 

The movement of industrial education is only a new inspiration of the best 
head and heart wisdom of the whole world for the emancipation of workmen 
from the old time ignorance and inefficient toil that marked the difllerence 
between drudgery and happiness. It is well for us to remember that the 
term industriareducation should have the accent on the last word. It is in- 
dnstriid education, and education means to lead out and use all we have. 
Industrial may mean any kind of drudgery, but to have an industrial educa- 
tion means that the hand mst be guided by a trained braiUi and that must 
have behind it the quickened and understanding heart. Buskmsays: ''Theie 
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is no healthy thought without labor, there can be no happjr labor without 
thooffht— the two must go together." The grand old man of England reoog- 
nixed this, for when he wished to think hia strongest he went oat and ohopped 
trees. 

The men and women who have given something the world wanted to re- 
member have been men and women who were no nalt-way people; they were 
whole workers— workers with head and heart and hands. When a woman 
who has perhaps given this country the strongest novel of the past eenturyt 
washed her dishes and moulded her bread between pages, she brought a 
practical realization of the science of living, which meant more than Drain 
work, more than hand work. It meant both together, and therefore gave a 
strong personality that showed to the reader of **Uncle Tom's Cabin," how 
a womanly heart could stimulate a strong brain and conceive the great things 
of Ufe. 

We sav, in order to understand the thoughts of others we must learn to 
think. I sav, in order to understand the work of others we must learn to 
work. DouDtless few of us will think really great thoughts, but we ail hope 
to appreciate them; so we can expect to understand great work better if our 
own hands are deft and ready to do some of the many kinds of work the world 
demands. There is little danger but that the American boy, unless an idiot 
or a criminal, will some time in his life find hard work for either body or 
mind. It seems a part of the birthright given in this land of labor and 

Elenty. Well for him if his work is well balanced, and have that of both 
rain and hand. The girl, too, bom to American ideaa, will work, if she 
have the average amount of brains. The pertinent question is, how to train 
these young people that work may mean more result and less wear and tear. 

Domestic economy, giving as it does, power to judge and buy, to construct 
and wear clothing, nelps a woman to dress herself and her family with the 
least expenditure of time, money and labor; giving, as it does, knowledge ef 
household fabrics and furnishings, gives ability to make the house attractive, 
and to so care for it that the greatest amount of happiness to the square inch 
is yielded every day. Domestic economy gives knowledge of the production, 
the preparation, the serving, and the value to the bo<qr of foods, enabling 
her to give her nmily good physical and mental power, while it also gives 
her training in the care of herself in health and of her loved ones in time of 
illness. 8he is enabled to easily manage all the various lines of her business; 
and who of the whole world carries so many lines as the honsewifet This 
ability to manage all the departments of her home comes to her not alone 
Uirough her knowledge of theories, but ttirough application of known princi- 
ples by her own hands that have been trained in all the lines of domestic de- 
mands. While she knows botany for her fabrics and foods; entomology for 
her insect friends and foes— foes usually predominating in the home; plqrsics, 
which is only scientiflc common sense about the common things of life; 
chemistry for the combination of the elements; baeteriolopry for knowledge 
of her germ friends and foes; and sociology for the good citizenship she must 
practice, still, all her life long, the deftness of hand she has learned in the 
sewing room, at cooking or dining table, at chemistry desk or with the micro- 
scope, will enable her to work out her ideas, and only because of that deft* 
ness will she be able to carry forward the strong work she delights to manage. 

The training of heart comes to the child we are training for life's battle- 
ground from his earliest years, but it is a training like that given for bring- 
ing sweet music from the stringed harp— it must be continuous. The practice 
must never be neglected. Much of this training comes through the influence 
of the church, for no matter what name it carries— Catholic or Protestant— it 
has a saving hold on the deepest inner being of its adherents. No grip is so 
hard to shake off as that of early religious convictions. " The still small 
voice comiuff down from the time when the shepherds watched their flocks by 
night" in old Judea echoes yet in the cathedral, church and open- air meeting. 
It gently, if mysteriously, imparts to human life the distinctive quality which 
is the best exponent of our civilization of today. 
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''Upon the aatore of the ohild it makes an impression that forever after- 
wards exhales a frafip^ance and blends his characteristics into a ijower for the 
savinijf of the nations." The eultiTation of heart means the tndnini? that i^ves 
power to be a real helper in all ^rood work of the world. It means that loye 
for God and love for man is coltiTated in each life and that every day's work 
exemplifies the human helpfulness such love erivea. It means that to be a 
elean. stronsTt earnest Christian man is the aim of each well educated Amer- 
ican Doy, ana it erives the power to carry the womanly infiuence that may 
move the world to every girl who has been ^ven her due. Above all, it 
means hones^. Not only the reputation that is above stealintjp a neighbor's 
purse or his chickens, but the honesty that will protect a neighbor's /^ood 
name and that will earnestly strive to uphold the standards of right hving 
before the neighbor's boy. 

Many feel that a school is not responsible for character building; that those 
teaching older pupils particularly must teach their specialties only and let all 
other work alone; but woe to the instructor who fails to hold up lofty ideals 
in the class-room every day. The teacher who fails to give an example of 
earnest, faiti^ul work, who neglects the opportunity given him to help the 
student, not only to find the fact he seeks, but also to grow into better thought 
about standards of living and into stronger Christian character, has forgotten 
the best of his work, and it were better for him if a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the depths of the sea. 

Do you say the mother will ask too much who demands all this from the 
school where her child sits five days in the week, thirty-six weeks of the yearf 
Can mothers ask too much for their childrenf Can they begin to give as much 
as they wish during the years from seven to twenty-onef 

When a child goes into school he is a dependent^ almost helpless creature 
of circumstances, and when he leaves the school life he is ready to take his 
place as one of the world's workers. The mother who asks most of the school 
IS willing to give most of herself, and the interest that gives her wisdom to 
ask definite help of the school will lead her to visit the school often, to know 
the teacher well, and to keep herself closely in touch with all the school 
tries to do. 

No parents who neglect the school have a right to ask anything of it. But 
the mother who earnestly strives to do her part has a right to ask that the 
school training shall be such that her child shall grow into a fully-rounded 
man or woman, with well-trained head, hand and hiart. 

The next thing on the program is a pantomime by Distriot No. 84, 
entitled "Home, Sweet Home." 

Pantomime. 

Chairman — We have a long program, and as this will be a rather 
long enoore, we will dispense with it. 

We will now have two songs by the Girls' Glee Olub of the High 
Sohool. 

Chairman — A British scientist has said that unless the women put 
into praotioe all the knowledge that is gained in the laboratories, at 
so muoh expenditure of time and money, regarding the knowledge of 
living and sanitary soienoe and all that pertains to our physical well- 
being — unless a woman puts it into practice, it will be of no value to 
the world; that they alone are the ones who can do it. How shall 
the women put it into practice unless they know it — unless they are 
taught it? And how else shall they be taught it except in our public 
schools? It is not for the few who go to the universities or some of 
the high schools, but the masses who must put into practice a better 
—14 F. 
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and more wholesome way of living, better foods, better- cooked foods, 
and oleaner homes. I donH mean the swept-up floors. I mean the 
sanitarily clean. This knowledge onght to be taught to the girls, or, 
when they are housekeepers, how can we expect them to do better 
than the homes in which they grew up unless they are taught? tot 
this reason we wish to haye it in our public schools; and realising 
this, this organization has stood for domestic science in the public 
schools, and a year ago we agreed that this should be the one thing 
for which we should work hardest, and that this year every program 
we had anything to do with should have this topic upon it, and we 
decided that today the whole of the program should tend in this 
direction. We have with us one who has been experienced in teach- 
ing it in our public schools for some years, and he is to talk to us 
now. 

Tbaohing Domistio Soibncb in the Schools of Illinois. 

(By Snperintendtxit Joseph Carter, Champalffn. lU.) 

For more than twenty years there have been flporadio efforts at teaching 
the household arts in the schools of Illinois. But not until that spirit that 
believes in applying: the discoveries of science to the common affairs of life — 
a spirit which led to the establishment of this farmers' institute — spread 
abroad in the land did the feasibility of teachinji: domestic science in tiia 
public schools become apparent. Now the desire for that teaching is rapidly 

growing, Moline, Galesburfl:, Streator and LaSalle have just started it: and 
loomington and many other towns are studying ways and means of doing 
so. The public schools of Chicago have had some features of the work for 
some time. There is record of but little having been done in the rural 
schools. Three obstacles seem to prevent its general introduction into the 
schools of the State: First, a lack of understanding as to how easily and in- 
expensively it may be done; second, an ignorance and an apathy on the part 
of parents, and the public generally, in regard to the whole matter; and 
third, a lack of teachers willing and prepared to undertake this work. 

TBACHING DOMESTIC SOIBNOB IN OHAliPAION. 

Because I know more about the schools in my home town than of any other 
schools in Illinois I will ask your i^ardon for speaking more fully about them. 
The teaching of domestic science m the schools of Champaign had a modest 
beginning. By subscription $55 was raised. With this a room of ample die 
in the high school building was supplied with five tables, each table fitted 
with drawers and molding boards for four pupils. In each drawer was put 
a case knife, fork, paring-knife, tablespoon, teaspoon, egg-beater, wooden 
spoon, measuring cup, salt^ pepper ana fiour dredges, saucepan, pudding 
mold, mixing bowl, small granite pan, vegetable bm<ih, biscuit cutter, 
strainer, china bowl, vegetable dish and a rolling-pin. In a cupboard, for 
use by all, were 5 large pans, 10 bread pans, 5 double boilers, 5 small frying 
pans, 5 iron griddles, 12 plates, 12 sauce dishes, 12 cups and saucers, 5 bak- 
ing pans, 2 large granite kettles, 2 potato mashers, 2 colanders, 2 meat plat- 
ters, 3 muffin pans, 10 dish pans, 12 glasses, a grater, steamer, small coffee- 
Sot. teapot, and a flour bin and sifter. A manufacturer of ranges donated a 
rst-class kitchen range; and the city gas company gave a gas range. Thus 
the school kitchen was equipped with an expenditure of 956, Its value and 
importance were at once recognized by all its patrons, and its popularity was 
quickly established. This was five years ago. Since then year by year more 
utensils have been added, and other equipments supplied — last year a con- 
tinuous work table for 20 girls, with a complete outfit, including a little gas 
stove for each — till now the domestic science room is a complete laboratory- 
kitchen. The entire cost has not yet reached (350. 
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WHO TAKB THIS WORK. 

This ooorse is taken by all the girls of the eicrhth grades of the ward schools 
and by the girls of the freshman class of the high school. There are two les- 
sons each week. Each lesson lasts an honr and a half, nsnally; but on days 
for bread making and some other anbjeets the lesson is three hours long. A 
regular text book is used, both to study and as a laboratory manual. 

THB COST 07 THIS TIAOHING. 

A competent teacher was employed by the school board to take charge of 
this work and also to direct the sewing in the lower grades of the ward 
schools. 8he was paid $36 a month at first and is now paid 170. The cost of 
the material for the cooking and sewing in the high schools— for the girls are 
taught sewing— has never exceeded |1 per year per pupil, and the cost of 
material and the salary of the teacher added has not exceeded |3 per year for 
each girl. 

WHAT WAS TAUGHT THESE GIBLS. 

These girls were taught the principal ways of cooking, broiling, roasting, 
baking, boiling, steammg, frying, braising and the like. They were taught 
the chief classes of organic food stuffs; proteids, fats, and carbohydrates. 
They were taught the functions of food; its relation to life and growth. 
Tuey were taught the practical points of feeding a f amilv. They were taught 
to select proper foods— those suitable to the season, ana to tiie age, and the 
occupation and the peculiarities of the eater. They were taught the import- 
ance of providing a "balanced ration," and were made familiar with the 
tables— prepared by the United States Department of Agriculture— showing 
the chemical composition of foods. 

VBUAALITT WAS TAUGHT. 

They were taught that food is not necessarily nutritious in proportion to 
its cost; that a cheaper cut of meat properly cooked and nicely served, may 
be made a full substitute for a much more expensive cut; that plant proteids 
may well take the place of animal proteids— for instance that peas or beans 
served with a small portion of meat may take the place of a much larger one 
and at a considerable saving in the cost of the meal. They were taught how 
to supply, for one kind food which is too expensive, another kind equally 
nutritious, which is cheaper. All through the course they are taught fru* 
gality and economy so that of none of them may it ever be said, "She can 
throw out with a spoon faster than he can throw in with a shovel." 

DOMESTIO SOIBNOB MEANS MORE THAN FOOD. 

It also means a study of the home; of its healthfulness, its sanitation^ its 
plumbing and drainage. It means a study of its wanning and ventilation. 
It means a study of the house, in matters of convenience and appearance, as 
well as its interior furnishing and decoration. It means a study of clothin|(, 
as to its durability, healthfulness, costliness and appearanee. Finally, it 
means everything material that goes to make up a home, to all of us, the 
dearest, happiest place on earth. 

DOMESTIO 80ISNOE IN THE PBDIABT GRADES. 

In the Champaign schools domestic Science in its simpler forms begins in 
the first primary grades. The same teacher who has charge of the work in 
the high school supervises this work. It begins in the first grades with a 
coarse oaming needle and colored yam and perforated card board, aud with 
scissors and paper. [Here the speaker exhibited specimens of this work.] 
In the the second grade they use a very coarse needle and coarse thread, and 
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railroad oanvass and burlap. In the third grade sewing is done; many little 
articles which the children wish to have, are made. In the fourth grade 
quite complicated work is done, including the various stitches and the finer 

Satching and darning. Twenty schools including nearly a thousand children 
this work. It began in 1808. The cost of material nas never reached 20 
eents per year for each pupil. Boys and girls are given the same lessons, 
and no other school work is so generally enjoyed as this. 

THX FUKPOSB OF THIS TIUININO. 

The purpose of this work is threefold: First, and least important of any — 
though this is by no means unimportant— to teach all children to sew. oeor 
ond, to give the littie children, before they are old enough to study, some 
employment— busy work the teachers call it— eomething which they can easily 
do, and the doing of which shall not be valueless, as is most of the busy work 
for children. This keeps them from the mischief which idleness brings, "For 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do." Everybody nas ob- 
served how constantiy active are the hands of a (lealthv child, and now con- 
tented and happy he is if his little hands have something to do. No child 
should ever be trained to sit satisfied with idle hands. 

Third, to train the child's hand. This is the chief purpose of this work in 
the lower grades. Consider what the human hand is: It is composed of 27 
bones and a multitude of muscles.^ Its power is stupendous and its delicacy 
marvelous. It is the most skillfully designed and constructed apparatus ever 
made for accomplishing an immense variety of different kinds of work. It is 
connected with the brain bj thousands of delicate nerves. The area of the 
brain which is connected with the hand exceeds any other specialized brain- 
tract. Of the more than 600,000,000 brain cells a very Uurge part are imme- 
diate connection with the hand. Hand culture then is bram culture. 

The hand is important in all those matters which raise us above the bar- 
barian. Destroy everything about us which is the work of a man's hand, 
directly and indirectiy, and the earth will be a desert or a wUderness. We 
ean maintain our present position among the civilized peoples of the earth 
only by maintaining our superior manual skill. Not our lawyers, nor our 
linguists, nor our literary men give us our industrial supremacy in the world, 
but our skilled mechanics, our trained engineers, and the deft fingers of our 
artisans. 

But, do you ask, **9o you teach the bovs to sewf " Certainly, why notf 
Is it not as important that a man should have skilled hands as that a woman 
shouldf There is nothing especially manly in clumsy hands. Such hands 
show lack of training. A baby boy's fingers are no more clumsy than a baby 
girl's; the difference is made later by difference in training. There is no 
reason why the tieing of a necktie should bring either perspiration or pro- 
fanity more frequently from a man than from a woman. 

This fact should be remembered:— Unless the brain cells which control the 
delicate muscles of the hand and of the fingers, are called into activity early 
in life they become atrophied— useless and unresponsive to the will— and can 
never again move nor control those muscles. Hence children in school 
should be trained to use not only their hands, but their fingers also. The 
pencil and the pen used in figuring and in writing, because the himd is used 
as a whole and because there is so little variety la the movements, do not 
give the fullest training, and so the needle is used. But it does not matter 
very much upon what the hand is trained, perhaps there are other instru- 
ments as ^od as the needle. If it once becomes skillful with one instrument 
that skill IS easily applied— adapted— to any other instrument: for it is the 
brain that receives tiie training, and it is the brain that controls the fingers 
in all their movements. True, ''The pen is mightier than the sword," but a 
eambric needle is an emblem of a higher commereial and industrial aevelop- 
ment than either. 
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At the end of the fourth year the work of the boys and girls differentiates. 
The boys finally go to the manual training classes, and the girls go to the 
domestie soienee classes as has been desciibed. 

WHT THIS TBAOHING 18 DONE. 

Why it is done for the boys is already told. For the girls it is done for the 
training in home makinp^— tor the home. First— Because the home is the 
unit of our soeial organism— of our ciyilization ; because all ciyilized men live 
in families and in homes; because every one of our purest and sweetest jo3rs 
of youth, of adult life, and of old age, are clustered about our home; because 
erery foretaste we ever can get of heaven, here upon earth, has its origin in 
the home; because the very continuance of our race depends upon the main- 
tenance of the home and family; because of all these and a multitude of 
other reasons, the schools of Illinois should teach the art of house- keeping 
and the science of home making. 

8B00KD, TO TBACH THAT HOMK AITAIRS ARK IHPORTANT. 

The girl who goes through our average school is liable to fi^et an idea that 
the matters pertaining to home life are of small importance— is likely to look 
upon housekeeping with indifference, if not with contempt, and the better 
and more thorough the school— in the common acceptation of the term— the 
more likely is this to be the case. Teaching housekeeping in the school, giv- 
ing it excellent appointments of room, of material, of apparatus, and an ex- 
cellent teacher, and putting it upon a plane in proportion to its importance 
in life, gives it a new and a higher rank in the mmd of the young woman. 
Housekeeping, then, appears to her as a science quite as well worth her time, 
and quite as valuable m the line of mental disoipiine, as any other study in 
her school course. It keeps her in harmony with home life and gives her a 
warmer sympathy with its 



THIRD, IT GIVES AN 0X7TLST FOR SURPLUS BNERGT. 

Many a girl is made a trifler, a butterfly, or a highflyer, simply because of 
super- abundance of energy for which no suitable outlet— no point of appUca- 
tion— has been provided. Giddy, heedless girls often have the very best 
hearts, and kindliest impulses; and when they have gone wrong it is gener- 
ally because their native energies were never codrdinated with the affairs of 
home life. Every normal girfhopes to be, some da^, the mistress of a well- 
kept home. All little girls play '*keep house." This is as natural as for the 
bud to bloom or the bird ro fly. Putting this domestic science work into the 
school meets the expectation of the girl's life, and gratifles her naturid ambi* 
tion as does no other school study. 

FOURTH, HSOAUSI OF ITS HIGH DISCIFLINART, EDUCATIONAL VALXTE. 

No other school study squares so exactly with well established pedagogical 
rules as does domestic science. 

WHT TEACH THESE THINGS IN THE SOHOOLSf 

Do you say, "We grant the value of all this teaching and training, but why 
should the school give themf Should not the mathen do thatf" The State, 
by its compulsory attendance law of 1897, takes the child from home at 7 
years of age, and for seven years and possibly for 12 years, keeps him in 
school, keeps him away from the daily work of the parent— permits no one 
else to give him employment— holds him aloof from all the activities, and the 
industries of the busy world. With a perfectly arranged school system, and 
the strong spirit-of-the-eorps which pervades every school, the mind and the 
soul of the cnild are completely absorbed by his sonool duties. In the morn- 
ing he is in such haste to go to school— for tardiness is an unpurdonable sin 
— ^that he has no time for chores even. In the evening he is so busy getting 
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the lessons for the morrow that he has no time to perform, well, any of the 
home duties; and at nieht— well, he is a fortunate child if his sleep is bee 
from a nisrhtmare of school tasks. Thus durinfir the formative period— most 
precious of all the periods of a child's life because it is the habit- forming 
period— the State takes charge of the child to teach it. Is it not the duty of 
uie State to giye the child that teaching, and that training, which wiU be 
most necessary for success in adult lifef If the State, under severe penal- 
ties for disobedience, compels the parent to keep his child in school all 
tiurough those years when it is quickest to learn, should not the State give* to 
it iJl that training which any good and wise parent would givef 

HANT MOTHBBS CANNOT TBAOH HOUSBKSEPIN0. 

Besides the fact that there is not time for them to do so, many mothers 
eannot teach their children these things because they cannot themselves do 
them. Many mothers cannot sew well nor cook well, and their childrea 
should be taught to d3 better than their mothers can. Many of the women 
of foreign birth were reared as field, or garden, or dairy laborers, and now 
their hands can never be trained to delicate work. Among the native bom 
are large numbers, who from lack of early training, are equally ind&oient. 
Then there is a great mass, especially in the cities, who have so little to do 
with, that any teaching they could give would be wof ully deficient, and yet 
by these masses the greater number of children are reared. In the homes of 
the well to-do many mothers^ because of their other duties, real or artificial, 
cannot find time to teach their children. In many such households the cook 
would give instant "notice" if the mother came to the kitchen to give the 
diaughter lessons in cooking. But if the mothers, generally, had the time* 
Uie disposition and the knowledse for this teaching, they would not succeed 
very well. They are not trained teachers; they do not understand methods 
of teaching; quite generally their children are not very obedient to them; 
there are many interruptions and distractions; the atmosphere of the home, 
where so many other things are doing, is not suitable for teaching, so that 
the progress is of necessi^ very unsatisfactory. 

At school all this is reversed. The teacher is trained to teach. She under- 
derstands methods. She also understands children— often understands them 
better than their mothers do. She has the habit of controlling, and in the 
school room children have the habit of obedience— the spirit of the school 
favors that. There are no interruptions and few distractions. The atmos- 
phere of the school room is congenial to learning, so that a trained pnblio 
school teacher working with 40 pupils, half an hour daily can accomplish 
more than could be accomplished by 40 mothers working twice as long, using 
more energy, spoiling more material and wearing out a great deal more 
patience. 

If any teaching is to be done at home by the mothers, let it be reading, 
writing, spelling and grammar. Many motners can read and write and spell 
better than tkey can cook or sew— that is, their knowledge regarding those 
school duties is much nearer up-to-date than is their knowledge of the house- 
hold sciences. Within the last 20 years, by studies in the laboratories and 
by experiments in dietaries, and by research in many fields, many discoveries 
have been made, and many valuable facts have been learned, till there is 
now a great mass of household knowledge with which few mothers are 
familiar, and with which for various reasons they generally cannot become 
familiar, and which should be taught to the children. How many mothers 
know of the presence in their kitchens of the living organisms which aid 
them in bread makingf or of those that sour the milkf or of those that 
"ripen" the cream and give to good butter its delicious aromaf or of those 
that give to ranoid butter its vile taintf How many know the chemical 
changes which take place in the ovenf or of the difference between a boiled 
and a baked potatof How many are familiar with the germ theory of dis- 
easc; so that they can safeguard their children, not only through an epi- 
demic, but all the timef How few realize, how at all times, on all hands — 
well or sick— we are constantly near these organisms, some of which work 
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for oar good and some for our undoing' How few mothers know these 
things; and if we do not teach them in sohool when shall we ever have a 
generation of mothers that does know themt 

My friends, as a matter of fact, do not yon know that a vast number— per- 
haps a majority-— of the y;oang women of this Country are growing up with a 
Tery inadequate traininfi[ in all the arts of home makm|(t Do you not know 
that, jear by year, multitudes of them are starting out m homes of their own 
with msufiicient knowledge of how to make a home, unable to help economize, 
and to help accumulate that competence which eyery young couple in this 
land of plenty has a right to expect There ought to be no poor people in 
this country, oarring accident or grave misfortune. There ought to be no 
homeless people. Erery family should liye under its own roof— a roof for 
which it has paid, or is paying. They all should haye courage to aspire, at 
least, to that. Bat, alas, many do not. And many who have homes wreck 
them. From the Chicago Record-Herald of Dec. l2, 1902, this is taken: 
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POOR OOOKS OAUSB DiyOBOSS. 



" Poor cooking and housekeeping was the underlying cause of the seyering 
of the marital bonds of more tlum 400 couples in Chicago last year, according 
to Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, general superintendent of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities. These cases actually came under his notice in the pursuance of 
his ofBlcial duties. Lax methods of housekeeping on the part of the women 
formed the eause, in each case, for their desertion bv their husbands. The 
wife would then apply for divorce on the ground of desertion, though pri- 
marily she was responsible for the trouble. Each of these oases came to Mr. 
Bicknell's notice through the application to the bureau of charities for as* 
sistanoe." 

Who is to blame for thisT Perhaps not the deserted wives— though they 
must bear the misery and the disfipraoe of it. Is it not the faulty and deftoient 
education, which has failed to tram them wisely, greatly to blamet 

CONDITIONB HAVK OHANGED. 

Some of you will say: *'Oar generation never had these things in school. 
Aren't we all riprhtt" Tes, some are. But you were reared under circum- 
stances quite different from those under which your grandchildren are now 
growing. When the old men of today were young nearly all the implements 
were made by hand, upon the farm or near by. Harness, wagons, plows were 
repaired upon the farm. Eyery boy had ample manual training. When you 
older women were young, sheep were raised for the wool, which you saw 
carded, spun, woven, cut, fitted and made into garments. Ton had a pavt in 
much of this work. The parents of some of vou could do every part of it. 
The food you ate was, almost to the )ast mouthful, produced and prepared at 
home. From children reared as you were has come the most virile race— the 
most dominant race— that ever trod the earth. The products of your enter- 
prise, of your ingenuity, of your resourcefulness, are in every market of the 
world. Every foreign pxoducer dreads the invasion of American made goods. 
But how is it today? Though you produce the raw material, you send nearly 
all of it off to be prepared for your own table. You buy your raw meat from 
the butcher, and your embalmed from the grocer in tm cans. Though you 
raise the hides, you buy your shoes from the storekeeper. Though you raise 
the wool, you need card, nor spin, nor weave, nor cut nor make it. Nearly 
everything comes ready made. Even the women's dresses, both the dear and 
the cheap, and her aprons and sun bonnets come from the bargain counter. 
Can you not see that the children of today can get little of that training which 
made their grandparents so resourceful unless they can get it in the schools? 
Where is the young woman who can do one-tenth as much toward supplying 
everything upon the dinner- table as her grandmother— everything from the 
table-linen, the bread, the butter, the meats— bacon, ham, sausaf<e — ^the pre- 
serves, fruits, puddings, pies — O, it makes my mouth water to thmk of it all! 
Do you know why there has been less advancement, generallyi in the work of 
the home and the kitchen during the last fifty years than in any other kind 
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of workt Is it not beeanse no effort has been made to educate for this work? 
Do yon know why nenronsnesst dyspepsia and indigestion are so preyalentf 
Is it not, 8;eneraliy, beoanse the cooking is inferior? And whyT Becante we 
have inferior cooks, and this, partlj, beoanse we treat them as inferiors. Be- 
ing treated and looked npon as inferiors has made honsekeeping to be con- 
sidered as not a noble occupation. This has led many capable and ambitions 
girls to prefer clerking, stenography and similar yocations. This, too. haa 
changed our ideals. Fifty years ago the first women of the land were proud 
to be Jknown as good houseKeepers and good cooks. Now many who are both 
are not pleased to haye the fact mentioned in the so-called **best society.*' 

THIS TRAINING WILL ENNOBLI HOUSEKIEPINa. 

To give all housekeepers a scientific training will give them a much higher 
social standing. Giving those who engage in any ealling a special education 
raises that calling to a higher rank— sometimes makes a profession of it. In 
the early days of Rome those who practiced the healing art were uneducated 
slaves. The title of physician was given them beeause to give physic was 
all they knew, but when those who followed this calling became highly edu- 
cated their profession took the highest rank. Giving nurses a special train- 
ing has given them a new and exalted position. So it will be with house- 
keepers. To the ignorant, untrained person all his work is drudgery, but 
five him a special education for his work and it becomes a joy and a pleasure, 
hat is the difference between a rock breaker and a geologist: between tho 
clod hopper and the scientific farmer; between the scullion and the educated 
eook. The former goes through life like a tramp shut in a box car, the latter 
like an intelligent tourist in the look-out of an observation car. The occupa- 
tion of the former produces narrowness, disgust and despair, of the latter a 
wider view, and an ever broadening hopefulness. 

There are so many, many studies, and delightful problems in the home, in 
every day work, that a woman who is fully alive to them need never lack for 
what is entortaining and valuable— valuable for her housekeeping, and valu- 
able for her best and highest intellectual development. When all house- 
keepers are adequately prepared to make omr homes what ideally we know 
they can be — else we would not sing, ''Heaven is my Home"— then we will 
unconsciously give them that courteous respect, and that high honor, to 
which they ^1 oe justly entitled, and which their valuable services show to 
be their right. And to them their lives will be one of generous nobility— this 
whether they are our wives or our daughters, or whoever does this most use- 
ful work. 

IT WILL NOT LESSEN THE AMOUNT OF OTHER SOHOOL WORK. 

Do you ask, "If domestic science be put into the schools will it not dimin- 
ish the amount of other school work that may be done?" It does not seem 
to do so at Champaign. The four hours a week given to these studies, be- 
cause they are so different from the others, serve a pleasant rest, and seem 
rather to increase the amount of work that can be accomplished in the regu- 
lar school studies. But suppose it should sometime happen that it would re- 
duce the amount of conventional school work that can be done, if there ia 
not time for all, if this is more valuable than some of the things we are now 
teaching, wouldn't it be better to omit some of the less valuable onesT Tako 
the country schools— how much time are you wasting on technical grammar, 
of which Professor Whitney says, *'No one ever learned to speak good Bng- 
lish by a study of grammar t" Or how much time are you wasting trying to 
teach children composition when their heads are empty of anything to wntet 
Or what about the fearful waste of time working arithmetict" Anybody can 
learn enough arithmetic— presented at the right time and in the right way — 
in two years at school to dor all the business that is ever likely to come to her. 
Or take the city hieh schools: For the average woman — for the majority of 
women— which is likely to be of greater value, domestic science or algebra? 
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or ffeometryt or LatinT or Germant or Greek? or literatnreT If domeetie 
seienee should crowd out alirebra— it is nsnally tauffht five terms in our hifi^h 
sehools— who would be the loserT flow many women in this audience, unless 
they are teaching it, have any use for their alfi^ebraT And literature, what, 
as usually tauffht. is its valueT "It teaches us to write," do you sayT 
Wouldn't you do the world as ffreat a serrioe by inyentinir a new game of 
pingr-ponsr as by writing a novelT Aren't there already too many novelsT 

But we have not found it necessary to drop any studies from the school 
course at Champaign- All the girls take them all in the fullest measure, and 
they also take domestic science. We have found that teaching a girl how to 
prepare saner kraut does not unfit her from reading Goethe; nor does an mn- 
derstanding of the {philosophy of Bacon unfit her for serving most deliciously 
a toothsome bit of side meat. Because she is fitted to fill a useful sphere in 
life she is none the less able to make spherical geometry. Knowing the 
subtle qualities of Castile soaps lessens none of the pleasure in reading Cer- 
vantes; nor does an understanding of the minutisB of house- cleaning destroy 
her faith in the atomic theory. 

HOUSKBEPING IS A GREAT BUSINESS. 

The business of housekeeping is the greatest business in the world. More 
people are engaged in it than are engaged in any other occupation. More 
capital is invested in it than in any other business. Its yearly expenditures 
exceed by myriads ot millions, all the expenditures of the armies and navies 
of the world. There is no interest of greater importance to more people 
than this. It helps make or mar the happiness of all civilized men. When 
it is done well men are happ5[ all the day long, and all their slumbers are 
peaceful; done badlv and their days are nervous and their nights without 
rest. Done well ana the family is the most blissful group of people on earth; 
done badly and none stay at home who can elsewhere go. isn't it passing 
strange that this business, which is both a science and an art, which lends 
itself more readiljr te the teacher's art, than any other subject, should be so 
totally neglected in most schools? Isn't it marvelous that while we know 
that probably more than 90 i>er cent of all that the toiling millions of this 
land earn each year is spent in clothing, feeding and housing themselves and 
yet we make no provisions in our schools for training the for doing these 
things? Men toil on farm, in shop and in ofBloe all the day long; they plan 
and calculate and eeonomiEe— and for whatt Almost entirely for their fam- 
ilies at home. Is it not curious that while we know of so many people who 
are sick or ailing, and that we do know that nearly all of these ills come 
from defective home livine, yet we give no special training to those who are 
to be our home makerst My friends, "What fools these mortals be." 

*'Home, home, sweet, sweet home." Few other words touch so many 
heart strings. And yet how little trainiuff do we give the children to enable 
them to realise such as a home. Nor is that the worst of it. Much of the 
education that we do give them unfits many of them for either making or 
enjoying a home. We all do hope that every one of our ffirls will some claj 
have the happiness to have the care of a home. We do now that for this 
high position they should have a special training. Let us here determine that 
this education shall be afforded them in the puolic schools of Illinois. 

Chairman — Mr. BaylisB is in Cincinnati at the State Teacher's 
BoaineBS meeting. Me was on our program and shonld have been 
here last evening, bat he is not to blame for not being here. Usaally 
this meeting has come one week before that and when he promised 
to be on botn programs he thoaght of no conflict. I told him to go 
and I woald explain why he was not here. 

The next on oar program is a disonseion by Professor Felmley on 
"The Training of Teachers in Domestic Science.*' 
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Professor Felmley— When I was asked by your secretary to talk to yon tb« 
day 10 minutes on tne subject of ''Trainini: tne Teachers for the Teachinir of 
Domestic Science," I told her I bad no experience in this sort of thing, out 
she insisted that something mast be said and it was my dnty to say it. 

I haye made as carefol a stndy as I can of the yarions schools in the United 
States and of what is beincr done in them in the training of teachers for this 
particular sort of work. Eyeryone who has paid any attention to the history 
of educational matters has noticed that we haye gradually added to the three 
B's, ciyil goyernment and the law, art, music, manual training and natural 
science and now domestic soicDce. In doing this there has always been one 
procedure, a long agitation demanding that it be placed in the schools and 
after a time some man of wealth comes along and is interested and there is 
founded at some school in which people haye the means to study the prob- 
lems in the new proposed branch. It takes a long time to bring it into form 
to arrange the laws and forms to make it practical in the school room and 
under school conditions. Some of you wUl remember it took between 90 and 
iO years to hear natural science m the schools with Agassis at Haryard 
ana it was out from Haryard there went the men who had the most influence 
in teaching natural science throughout the United States. In the same way 
with art, and it was the Boston Art Institute that became interested in the 
work of Walter Smith of England. In the teaching of domestic science I 
suppose much is being dene to proyide teachers through the endowment that 
has Deen giyen Pratt Institute for this work than in any other way and in the 
Drezel Institute of Philadelj^hia I suppose we find the best work in the train- 
ing of "Teachers of Domestic Science," and they are the teachers doing the 
work in the normal schools where it has been introduced. 

We haye listened to accounts of the work at Champaign. All honor to the 
men and women upon the platform who haye done the work in one of our 
cities in this State. All tnat is praiseworthy, but they must go a good deal 
farther than this. In the high schools in the city it is easy to proyide an 
outfit and to arrange the gas stoye and the utensils of cooking, but how are 
we going to haye some of these things done in the yillage schools and tiie 
rural sehoolSj which are represented by the members of the Farmers' Insti- 
tute of Illinois. Ton must look not only to the training of teachers for the 
cities but for the yillages as well. Of late years there is a great increase in 
the demand that is made upon the State Normal schools for trained teachers 
in many of our states farther to the east. It is expected that the State Nor- 
mal schools must proyide for all kinds of learning for which there is a de- 
mand in the public schools, and I think the State Normal schools of this 
State, as well as other states, stand ready to furnish the instructors just as 
soon as the people want it done. There is always the same difficulty in 
training teachers in any branch not required in the school system. There is 
no use of being careful of the seed corn unless you are careful of the soil. 
There is no use to employ teachers unless they can do the work for which 
they are trained. We haye instruction in art, in music and courses in nat- 
ural science, courses with special reference to the teaching of horticulture 
and agriculture in the schools, but when the young people come to us from 
the country they will say our county superintendent does not examine us in 
those branches, or the people in the district they come from don't care for 
anything of this kind, and what is to be donet They do not wish to be put 
in the classes where they must study music or science. Public sentiment 
must be started that will ask for these things, then it will be impossible to 
get the young people to undertake them in any considerable numbers. There 
are some who see the yalne of this training and are willing to do some mis- 
sionary work, but the majority think it is not worth while to keep in stock 
wares for which there is no market. 

Another difficulty in establishing this work is we have to look to the Legis- 
lature of Illinois for appropriations and you understand I think what uiat 
means. In asking for money I made a modest request for kindergarten and 
another modest sum for manual training in the normal schools and it was 

Eenoiled. Why is thatt It is simply because your representatiyes don't be- 
eye these things are worth while. They say we do not want the normal 
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school lumbered up with this useless stuff. We want them instructed to 
teach reading, spelling and arithmetic. If you want teachers trained in the 
normal schools of Illinois so that domestic science may be taught in the rurid 
schools you must work upon the members ot the Legislature m your several 
communities. Tou should also see to it that a teacher prepared to do the 
work shall receive proper remuneration and support. 

I believe it will be easy in our normal schools as in the normal schools of 
the eastern states where the training of manual science has been a part of 
the prescribed course of the teachers to introduce this work without in any 
serious way interfering with the work as it is now. We are vitally interested 
in it and in all things that may further our survival. 

The Esquimaux are interested in the walrus and have canoes which enable 
them to run down the walrus and catch him and in the preparation of the 
skin for clothing and tanning it which the women do, and even the children 
of the homes are interested in the work and so with all primitive people they 
are greatly interested in all things which make for their snrvivalt and so 
with the boys and girls of Illinois, it is easy to interest them in the animals 
and the biras of the air, it is the same interest of the primitive people, the 
interest that moves directly for his survival. In studying domestic seienee 
we want to study the things that underlie it. We know m studying botany 
everyone will be much more interested if we dwell a good deal in this study 
upon those phases of the subject that we call the economical use of the plant 
and know tne order of the plants that produce grains the properties oi the 
different orders as the umbellifer from which so many of our plants come 
that produce condiments, carrots, aniie and dill, how to know the properties 
of the nightshade, the common properties that run through these plants 
which are the food of man or furnish his clothing. The study of our plants 
with that in view will add materially the interest of the subject because we 
see they are closely connected with human life. 

In the same way in studying zo5logy to know something of the animals that 
serve for food, the fur-bearers and the insects we call economical insects, as 
they depend upon destructive insects for their food. That source of study 
has not only the general interest, but the vital interest that affects directly 
our well-bemg. 

We will study in physics the material world around us and the laws that 
control it. We may not be interested in these sciences and studies of them- 
selves, and yet we are ready to pay attention to the questions that affect the 
home and health and the problems that are involved in sanitation and the 
study of chemistry so as to know the effects of heat upon different kinds of 
food. That is worth a good deal to anyone, and is one of the problems of 
chemistry. We must know what happens to sugar and flour under tempera- 
ture, and know the effect of boiling in water already heated or puttmg a 
piece of meat into cold water and gradually lifted to the boiling point— the 
difference that happens to tendons in these two cases. 

Then there is a great fleld for science that has been made much of of late 
in our schools that is of the highest value in connection with home-keeping, 
a matter that has been referred to. I suppose that hundreds and hundreds 
of years ago our mothers and their mothers before them have been bread- 
makers, and we have learned to bake bread just as the women have always 
done before— by watching their mothers, by listening to some of their direc- 
tions; by experiments they learned that it took so long after the sponge is 
mixed and the yeast is added, and the loaves are placed so near the fire and 
not too near, and then put into the oven, just so hot and not too hot, and left 
so long. They have learned this by experience and tradition, and there is no 
art in doing things when it is merely a matter of experience. 

Now we have domestic science, and domestic science aims to tell us why 
these things are done; so we begin by studying the yeast plant, in order to 
find the conditions most favorable for its development and know its functions 
and know the temperatui)e that is needed for the rapid multiplication of cells 
when added to the flour in order that it may be lightened. Domestic science 
will give us a knowledge of why we do things as we do, and will give us an exact 
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knowledire ef the eonditions. The same with ohaminfi:. as to why sometimet 
in the hot weather batter will not eome« and sometimes in oold; why some 
days we have to add eold water and some hot. It was a simple matter to in- 
troduoe the thermometer into the chnm and to make the cream adhere when 
the oasien was broken by the action of the chnminff . And so the science that 
underlies ail household arts cover the whole field of science. 

There are some snbjectSt of course, that become more practical in their 
nature when it comes to the matter of sewing, but there has been so much 
said in connection with this in the Champaiflrn schools that I can add nothhig 
here. 

If the young women are to be prepared to do that sort of thing how many 
are the times when the children cannot go out to play that their time can be 
best utilized in teaching them some thingst Let the children prepare in the 
school houses the lunon they eat at noon instead of the cold lunch as has 
been the practice of six generations of school boys and girls. This demands 
special apparatus and I don't think it will be practical unless we get the con- 
solidated schools, to deyelop the art of cookery to any extent but we can 
learn the principle that underlie cooking and the children can get the prac- 
tice at home. They can study all matters that relate to sanitation and health: 
they can learn something that can be done in sickness and emergencies until 
the doctor comes. The preparation of food for the sick, poultices and band- 
ages and some of the simpler things in connection with nursing. Not be- 
cause we shall have emergencies in schools very often yet a good deal can be 
done in connection with the ordinary study of physiology if the teacher has 
been trained in these things and should occasion arise tney can make the 
practical application. 

There is one thing further that we propose to get in this domestic science 
workt a better culture in the school. We have made the mistake in thinking 
the culture is in the far away and not here. When one is engaged in clean- 
ing and has a yellow spot before her, if she knew something of the different 
kinds of alkalies, borax, soda and potash salts used in cleaning, if she knew 
what is suitable and what may be used with impunity upon paint and what 
not to be used without destroying it, if she knows all these things firom the 
study of these subjects then there is an inspiration that comes from her 
worx. We need the intellectual life, we need something to interest us and 
our culture comes from our knowledge. Work^ drudgery and pla^ are 
three different things. When we find delight m the end and not in the 
means by which we realize the end, then we are engaged in drudgery. When 
we have no interest in the means by which we reach the other means it is 
work, but when we have delight both in the means and the end of the work 
we are engaged then it is play. 

Carlyle has said "Blessed is the man that has found his work, let him ask 
for no other blessing." That is the truth if we know the forces that are at 
work in all the yarious processes in which we are engaged, if we understand 
what we do and why we do it and if we see the yalue of erery step and un- 
derstand what is going on in every process then this intellectual demand that 
is being made upon us as we proceed with our work busies our mind and 
gives us delight. 

I do not know how soon the time will come when we can have trained 
teachers who will live up to what we are in a measure demanding who wiU 
have not only the practical knowledge but the genuine interest in these 
things that will make branches of study that make for home keeping have 
the proper impetus. I hope the day may come soon. 

Chairman — There are some not on the program who have some 
things to say on this topio. Mr. Eerrick is one we want to hear 
from. 

Mr. Eerrick— If you want to go because I want to speak I will still ask you 
to stay. I will not talk long. I am interested in this subject and it is most 
grati^ing to me to see the interest manifested by this large attendMice of 
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intelleotoal people to have heard this subject discussed. If there is not a 
domestic science we don't want to lose a minnte working out one. I feel 
very sure of that. We are spending State money right now in Illinois and 
every state in the Union is spending state money to hire teachers to teach 
us how to feed cattle. We are takmg money of yours right now out of the 
State treasury and expect to take more to teach how to feed cattle, it does 
look like a reasonable pro^rtion to learn something about keeping and feed- 
ing people. And if there is not a domestic science we have got to work one 
out and we have got to teach it wherever and in whatever way it will do the 
most good. I don't know that all men are built alike. Perhaps it is better 
not. But to me the home is the whole thing. I often liken myself to a dog 
when I am away from home— just as soon as I can slip the halter of the busi- 
ness off I slip it o£E and run home. That is what was the matter of that dog 
in here. He heard Professor Carter talk about home and he wanted to get 
home and 1 went in there and let him go. 

Some day it will be found out that the five or six great sciences are those 
to raise something to eat, how to prepare it properly to eat, how to raise 
some kind of materials out of which to make the clothes and how to make 
them, and how to make a house and how to keep it. Those are the six great 
sciences and we will find it out. The ladies have got ahead of us. 

Now the schools have taught us everything. It looks like we are up to the 
times when we are bound to know and do some of the things so as to live 
and maintain ourselves. We are up to this question of domestic science, the 
rich and the poor and the unemployed, but none of us can escape it. Do 
mestic science lies right across the path of the future rapid progress of this 

geo^le in everything that will make for great good. It must stait, I feel and 
ebeve, with home-making. 

I have been in a great building filled with eager listening people and have 
seen the platform filled with beautiful, intelligent young people; there was 
music and fiowers and light and beauty. It was the occasion of a high school 
graduation. Now I am not here to criticise whatever has been done or left 
undone by our schools. I have not time for that. This high school com- 
mencement was upon a bigger scale than I had seen before. Tne idea flashed 
upon me as the speaker was telling us how these trained minds were not 
ready to go out from the school— and you know the rest. They were going 
to take care of the world. The idea was one that had been thought many 
times before but I could not get rid of it as it came into my mind, ^~Can any 
girl there make the beautiful white dress she had on, could she prepare the 
supper she had eaten t" Could one of those boys have laid a bricx in the 
building that was covering us, and a whole lot of such questions as that. 
Was there any boy that could feed a horse or hitch him up, and a dozen 
others ran through my mind, and I presume most of them would have been 
answered in the negative. Tet we were turning them out and they didn't 
know the things they should know. I had domestic science clear through 
my college course— save one week of mj whole college course — I cooked 
everv meal I ate and made by bed; sometimes I did not make it very beau- 
tifully, but whenever it was made I made it. 

I am with you ladies and I want to see this thing go. There are some 
troubles in getting domestic science into the school, but they are not great. 
They are not insurmountable. They must surrender, that is all. We must 
make the homes what they ought to be. We don't want ignorant people 
running them. We can't. The most interesting, the greatest and the grandest 
and the best things circle about the homes. Professor Felmley knows it is 
so. Professor Carter, who is so able and entertaining and who can say so 
many things, and I want to congratulate him, and the remark I made I spoke 
for the truth, I didn't try to be funny. It is too serious to try to be funny 
about. But I am going to tell a kind of a funny thing that I saw and heard 
in a house where there was a young lady— you needn't jump at conclusions, 
it wasn't because there was a lady— the mother was very ill and she had not 
taught the child about hosekeeping. It was time for the plums to be gathered 
ana one of the trees had been gathered and brought in. They couldn't eat 
them all that day and the ffirl didn't know what to do with the plums. She 
was a graduate of the high school and had attended college some and she 
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didn't know what to tell the girl to do, so she had to go to her mother on the 
sick bed and ask her. The mother thought she might never reooTer. She 
did. So she said to the girl stew part of them, can fonr or five cans and pre- 
serve the rest and meet me in Heaven mv dear child. The poor woman 
knew little abont the business and the daughter knew less and she got all 
mixed up. 

I have been asked at this time to offer a resolution on this subject: 

Bewlved^ That it is the sense of this meeting that domestic science should 
be taught in our public schools. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

I second it. 

It is moved and seoonded that the resolation you have heard read 
shoald be adopted. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. Hostetter— I want this resolution adopted by a stronger vote than we 
had on the women's building resolution. If the chairman will excuse me just 
a moment, I want to correct in the minds of the farmers here an impression 
created by Prof. Felmley— at least it was in my mind— that we would have to 
wait for a philanthropist to endow some institution where we could prepare 
the teachers for this work. I want to say on behalf of the farmers of Illinois, 
we do not have to wait. There is a perpetual endowment in the farms of lUi- 
noisj the soils of Illinois, and all we need is to create a sentiment— a public 
sentmient in favor of this resolution and in favor of this subject, and Uie 
Normal schools will get the money and see that trained teachers will be f ortii- 
coming. He said they could not do certain things at the Normal school be- 
cause they did not have the means. Why nott Because there was not public 
sentiment strong enough among the people of Illinois demanding that it 
should be done. We have been creating public sentiment in 102 counties in 
Illinois through the Farmers' Institutes in favor of home- making and the 
teaching of those things in the schools which tend to make our boys and girls 
home-makers and home- keepers and to multiply the number of happy homes 
many times. Another center that is creating public sentiment on this line is 
the University of Illinois and the College of Agriculture, especially the do- 
mestic science department in that institution. 

There was a resolution before us that was intended to enlist another organ- 
ization supported by the State-— the Illinois State Board of Agriculture— and 
make it a center for generating public sentiment in favor of teaching domes- 
tic science, by giving instruction to young women at the State fairs. 

Tou certainly did not understand what the women's building on the State 
Fair grounds means, or you would have given the resolution a more hear^ 
vote. 

The idea of the women's building on the State Fair grounds is a grand one. 
The women's building should represent the State's ai>preciation of the value 
of the home. It should typify in its architecture and its furnishings a man's 
veneration and love for his mother, the husband's love and tender affection 
for the comfort and happiness of his wife, and the farm boys' pride in his 
ability to protect, care for and honor his sister and his best girl. 

The women's building should stand out prominently an object of adoration 
and admiration to every man who attends the State Fair. It would become 
the Mecca where women from all parts of Illinois would meet annually to 
visit, consult, receive instruction, and gain inspiration and strength for the 
work of home-making and home-keepiDg. It should contain a mooel kitchen, 
sitting room and bed- room, neatly and ecomically furnished for comfort and 
health— object lessons for would-be home-makers who have ample means for 
home making in the earnings of their own hands and brains. It would be the 
one place on the fair grounds where men would take off their hats and throw 
away their cigar, that they may pay due respect to our mothers, wives and 
daughters. 
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I hope when yon give this vote, now when called for by Mrs. Carter, your 
chairman, that yon will ffive it with snch a ring that it will be heard at 
Springfield and echoed in e^ery connty in the State. 

Are there are other remarks? Question. 

It is moved and seconded that the resolution be adopted. All in 
favor signify with the usual sign. Contrary. Carried. 

Chairman: But I want to tell you we are going to have it in our 
schools whether you men think it best or not. We women have 
made up our minds. 

The next is a violin solo and this oloses our program. 

We are obliged to you for staying so long with us. You are ad« 
joumed. 

Thursdat Evbning Session. 

Mr. Kerriok presiding. 

Now the hour has arrived, and we are somewhat passed it, when 
the evening program should be begun. Before introducing the 
speaker of the evening I am requested to say that he will finish in 
good time for any to reach the Big Four train east at 9:30. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Charles B. Henderson of 
the University of Chicago, who wOl address you on the "Social 
Progress of Bural Communities." 

Dr. Henderson: 

Social Pboobbss of Rural Communitiis. 

(C. B. Henderson. Th« UnlT^rslty ot Chloaffo.) 

The scope of this institute is broad as human interests, for you study not 
only the technical questions of farming and stock-raising, but also domestic 
economy, markets, schools and legislation. Tou do not expect me to attempt 
to fi^ive mstruction in your craft and art^ but your committee has invited me 
to speak as a student and teacher of social science. My boyhood was largely 
spent on a farm, under the wise firnidance of a father who aid not believe in 
idleness as a mark of worth or fpentility. The interest in rural life has a deep 
root in my memory and experience, and when I was asked to organize 
courses in the university it seemed to me that the rural community had too 



Uttle attention. City nfe has been more diligently studied and its social 

people 
Bo far as I know* mine' was the first course offered in the sociology of the 



problems discussed, and yet a majority of our people do not live in cities. 



rural community, although, of course there has long been rich discussion by 
the economits. There is also abundant and growing literature on the pure 
and applied sciences which have to do with farming as a business. Bat hu- 
manity can never think that wealth and welfare are synonymous. Wealth is 
only a ''preliminary item," a material basas for welfare. Practical sociology 
studies welfare in its broadest sense, its laws and the methods of promote 
ing it. 

The world is coming to see that there is a way of securini; prize people as 
well as prize ho^, and that the former is, in the last analysis, the real busi- 
ness of society, m country or city. 

What are some of the agencies which are at work to improve the condition 
and character of life in the country? Much overlooked is the service of the 
men who devote themselves to pure science and follow truth whether it leads 
them without considering consequences; rather believing that the conse- 
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quenoeg CAn never be evil bat miuit ultimately be irood. Bvery chemieal and 
physical laboratory in the world is basy with abstract laws of matter and 
force, far remote from any thouf^ht of nsefnl applications. These are the 
men who are not popularly known. Their names are hidden from the world 
and only learned men in particular lines can eyen appreciate the value of 
their labors. Let us not forget them. 

^ Inventors are more in the public eye, although they really borrow their 
ideas from jpure scienee. America has a srenius for practical applieation of 
physical science to everydav uses. Inventors are spurred bj desire for fame 
and fortune, are protected by liberal patent laws, and so nsk much to gain 
what all healthy minds crave. They give us telegraph, telephone, electrical 
engines, labor saving machinery. 

Our richest inheritance from the past is not material things but ideas. 
Ploughs, rakes, bams, bridges, and all other physical objects soon lose value 
or disappear, but science and invention are spiritual facts and prolific as 
thev are enduring. Sweep away all that men have built with their hands 
ana the nation which has knowledge and arts will recreate it all with vast 
improvement. The citv rises out of its hot ashes more splendid than before, 
because the energy and skill and arts which are never lost enable them to 
recover victory from defeat. Most of our wealth is not patented, not copy- 
righted, not recorded in deeds. 

Our national government, especially since our own great Lincoln's memor- 
able acts, has helped to orK;anize the agricultural resources of this vast conti* 
nent. The experiment stations connect pure and applied science and help to 
place the knowledge of universities at the service of fumers. Men talk 
Knowingly of "paternalism." What can they meant Ours is not a govern- 
ment 01 some paternal human king. Our governments derive their powers, 
their means and their authority from the people whom they are created to 
serve. The people have come to realize that government oelongs to them 
and may be used for any common measure which is desired by all except the 
selfish. They will not be frightened by any cant about "paternalism." 

The State government gives an agency through which the agricultural 
population may help itself, not only in repression of crime but in the furtiier- 
ance of education, science, art, comfort and happiness. The noble State 
University, under enlightment and progressive leadership, provides a central 
meeting place for theory and practice, for scholarship ana business. This 
farmers' institute, under the strong and steady patronage of the State, has 
entered on a career of vast and abounding hope for every interest. The free 
public school system is also a form of "State socialism," in the good and 
reasonable sense, and provides elementary culture for the rising generation. 
Farmers' organizations of various kinds have revealed a power or voluntary 
cooperation which is full of promise. In these societies the personal interest 
is subordinated to general welfare, and enthusiasm for a great cause is 
kindled and sustained. Intelligence is fed and disciplined by discussion. 

To eome nearest home, it may be added that the business of the farmer 
offers, from infancy to age, a school of intellect and character. It is varied, 
it brings one in contact with the reality of nature, and it compels thought 
and inventien. 

The rural church, with all its acknowledged defects, is the most ancient of 
all the agencies of highest culture for men, women and children. In a free 
county, without asking support from government, it offers an institution 
which may be made to serve every noblest aspiration of man. The church 
refuses to think of men as mere nature objects and as having merely animal 
wants. It glorifies humanity by its appeal to hia spiritual nature, as a citizen 
of the universe, as an immortal and child of eternity, as son of Gk>d. Its 
buildings are common property and available for sociable intercourse on the 
highest level of thought and purpose. 

The League for Civic Improvement, with its offer to keep us informed as to 
what is going on in all these directions, may be added to the list of agencies 
which serve rural communities. 
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Such are some of the organized a^neies which wait the employment of 
rural communities, many of them nch, powerful, rapidly increasing in re- 
sources. There remains the deeper question to be considered: What do 
fanners themselves want? What is their ideal t What is their steady pur- 
pose? For they can gtet what they stronsrly desire, so Ions: &> the object is 
reasonably with the limits of economic possibill^. Farmers are rich and 

{>oliticaily powerful. When they make up their minds clearly and act unitedly, 
egislatures are in the dust, fcoyernors bring out the blandest smiles and don 
their silk hats, while politicians obsequiously offer themselves as messengers 
in lobbies and committees. 

What, then, is the essence of progress t How do we know when we are 
actually moving forward? An elevator boy is moving all day, all the vear, 
up and down, but he does not seem to be making progress. A circus horse 
may run a great distance around a ring, but not escape from a little circle. 
Change ana movement are not progress. 

A community is making progress when there are more riches^ machinery 
and cultural values at its disposal, and when the good things of hfe are gen* 
erally diffused and increasingly enjoyed by all citizens. This definition is 
like an omnibus— it takes every one in and carries the crowd. It is a demo- 
cratic definition, for if only a email and select class of people are getting the 
cream, while the owners of cows have nothing but skim-milk, something is 
lacking. 

This general definition may be made more clear if we distineuish some of 
the elements involved in it. What do we mean by the "good things of life"? 
Everything depends on our having a vivid notion and determined attitude on 
this point. Church, school, grange, lodge, family, state, nation can give us 
nothing until we want it. The om proverb tells all: Ton can take a horse to 
water, out you cannot make him dnnk. 

Not to be despised are '*geod things" in a material sense; lands, fiocks, 
herds, crons. ft is the chief business of farmers to produce wealth in its 
primary forms, to consume a part directly, to hand over raw materiiJs to 
manufactures to be refined and raised in value, and from the sale of such 
products to levy tribute on the world for all desirable objects. Wealth 
getting is itself self control and mastery of nature. 

Not only does the existence of farmers depend on success in this business 
but the population of cities wait for the fruits of the earth from your hands. 
All social institutions flourish or languish with the conditions of agriculture. 
It is foolish to speak of business with contempt, as if it were merely a low 
and earthlir thin|i[. In it all forms of good are embodied. It is the chief 
school of virtue, it is the field of daily and constant duty, it is the discipline 
of character. 

Farmers are certainly making progress in wealth. The history of the call- 
ing reveals in 1,000 years an onwara march. Nicholson, the economist, tells 
us the story in an illustration: *'At present a fieece of the finest wool often 
weiehs more than the whole mediaeval sheep— bones and all." The farmers 
of this country have made out of a wilderness millions of homes and estates. 
Government statistics read like a fairy tale; only that it was the persevering 
and intelligent labor of our cultivators, not the waving of a magic wand, 
which brought forth wealth from the desert. 

But business prosperity must be considered in relation to the health of the 
people. It is possible, for a limited period, to achieve economic advance at 
eost of physical vigor. Where this is true the race as a whole suffers and 
society bears a buraen of inherited weakness, disease and incapacity. 

It is in the light of this principle that the farmers of Illinois should con- 
sider the effect of building up business of manufacturing by exploiting the 
labor of factory children. Legislation is largely made by the representatives 
of farmers, and it is difficult for those who see cchildren at work with their 
parents, in the open air, with a variety of exercise, all tempered by parents! 

— 15F 
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affeetion, to understand the minons results of factory labor of youth. For, 
contrary to rural conditions, the city child is set to work with a heartless ma- 
chine wnose speed keeps him at high tension for lonur hours of monotonous 
and deffradingf work, he is kept from play and school during his formative 
years; his work does not lead to a trade, and the taskmaster nas none of the 

Srotectmg sympathies of a parent. Child labor in factory and store is con- 
emned by the most advanced nations and will not bear the light of investi- 
gation. The pretense that a rich State like Illinois needed the labor of 
children, while thousands are long without employment who are able to labor, 
is based on falsehood, avarice and ignorance. 

Nor is it less worthy of note that farmers themselves sometimes purchase 
lands and herds at the price of health, and that is a bad bargain. 

There are two reasons why we should insist that growth in intelligence is 
one of the '*good things in life;" first, because intelligence is necessary to 
health, business and political influence, and also because it is necessary to 
completeness of character. There is no occupation which caUs for such a 

Seat variety of forms of knowledge as thatliere represented. Every one of 
e great physical sciences has its revelation of soil, plant life, animal needs 
and numan nature which can be utilized in the care of crops and stock and 
ehildren. 

A population sunk in aj^athetio ignorance, without curiosity to learn, stu- 
pidity satisfled with the wisdom of the fathers, is not living a truly human 
life. It is within arm^s length of the treasures unsuspected. Only to a stu- 
dent of chemistry does the common sod and soil open a wonderful story of 
truth and order. Only to the student of astronomy do the silent stars sing 
harmonious music. 

I must venture in this presence on another statement, addressed chiefly to 
men. Here is plaee for a little speech on "the usefulness of beauty." All 
that satisfles human desire is '^useful" and the desire for beauty is an essen- 
tial factor in human souls. If this is called "sentimental" we may retort 
that sentiment is at least half of life, for all except Mr. Gradgrind. Amonj: 
us it is now the women who keep sJive in our homes and sanctuaries this 
sacred altar flame of beau^. Too often they are discouraged by the barba- 
rious heedlessness of our times. 

Perhaps we may touch a responsive chord in the economic man when we 
remind ourselves that beauty pays, because it adds to the value of farm 
property. But I am rather ashamed to dwell on this mercenary aspect of so 
ideal a meme. 

Beauty is useful, because it helps to keen the brightest boys and girls on 
the farm and counteracts the present mad rush to enjoy the disappointing 
attraction of the crowded and ugly cities. If ever the weary ana disillu- 
sioned wanderers come back to fleld and garden, this lure of charming flower, 
climbing vine and tidy household, with picture, music and verse to feed the 
deep fountains of being, will have its pui to play. That will be a sad day 
for our freedom when me country loses its best youth, drives them to con- 
gested centers, those cannibals of civilization whicn eat up human flesh. 

Beauty is useful to keep men human, to lift them above the level of drudg- 
ery, above the coarse rude and unclean. 

But is it practicable under our conditions? Are we not too busy? What 
can we make of this great, fat, level, fertile but often monotonous plaint I 
dare to build reasonable hopes on memories of my childhood, largely spent 
with plants and trees and flowers, and on pictures of charming rural scenes 
which have come under my eyes in Europe and America. The flrst Paradise 
was a garden. The most attractive parts of a city are precisely those who 
reproduce feebly and imperfectly a copy of rural wooa and stream. Our 
cramped parks nelp us to escape Irom the din and grime and smoke of daily 
ezistenoe and to imagine that we have been transported to the wide fields 
where nature sings and smiles. 

And here in the long, quiet intervals of hard work, are offered music, 
poetry and noble prose. Let Lanier, in his symphony and his song of the 
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Corn interpret to yon the nec^lected glories which are abont yon. And when 
the mimtory birds fly hig^h over yon read by the light of the setting snn 
Bryanrs Water Fowl. In the winter stillness, when the white vestment of 
snow covers meadow and hill, let the sweet voice of a cnltivated daughter 
interpret to yon the songs of labor and freedom and the tales of Whittier's 
Snowbound. With booKs at hand we have the comj^anionship of princes. 
The glittering balls and festivals have no such fnends to talk to ns as a 
Shakespeare and the Bible. To enjoy these artists of the race we need not 
travel, we require littie money; only an open heart, a soul that is quick to 
note and respond to ail that is nne and true. 

Through all wealth, education, beauty crleams the transfiguring light of the 
ethical and spiritual, the divine instinct of worship, the impulse which bears 
us on eagle win^ above the common, the low and the selfish. The ideid of 

? progress determines its direction and its rate. What the painter sees in his 
anoy becomes a reality on canvass. The external edifice exists first as an 
image in the cells of the architect's brain. 

To redeem and glorify omr commonwealth which honors itself and blesses 
the world in holding sacred the name and fame of our own Lincoln, we have 
onl^ to recall the musical phrases of his grand speeches, his patient appeal 
to justice and faith, his religious reverence^ his martyr devotion to his coun- 
try; and our children shall enjoy, as we desire that they should, a land made 
more prolific by our toils and a society more sweet, generous and aspiring 
for our thought and endeavor. 

President Ooolidge — This oloses the program and ends one of tke 
most Buccessfnl meetings ever held in America of a like natare. We 
thank you for your kind respeot, for the oloee attention and the way 
we have been treated and we hope in the near future we oan come 
again to see you. You are dismissed. 



Thb Class Wore Dubing thb Institutb. 

The class work was conducted each day as outlined in the program. 
Those who attended these classes considered them the most oeneficiid 
part of the institute program. Thev afforded an opportunity of get- 
ting directly at the instructor and of calling out very valuable per- 
sonal experiences. The time allotted for class work was fully occu- 
pied and often the class was reluctant to adjourn for the general 
sessions. It was impossible to procure an adequate report of this 
class work and the accompanying discussions. Much credit is due 
Messrs. Blair, Samuel and Mumford and their able assistants who 
had charge of the class work. Those who attended the annual insti- 
tute will find it greatly to their advantage to join one of these classes 
and stay by it during the week. The following report of the domestic 
science class in charge of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones will give some 
idea of the character of the class work done. We, however, secured 
only a part of the discussions and none of the names of those who 
took part. 

Domestic Scibnci Class Wobk at Btatb Fabmbbs' Instittttx. 

The domestic science lessons given each morning at the State Farmers' 
Institute meeting by Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones were most valuable, and that 
they were interesting was shown by the large attendance of ladies, though 
the hour was so early— 8:30 a, m. The short talk by Mrs. Jones was followed 
by a general discussion. 
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HOW SHALL OUR GIRLS BS TAUGHT HOMI MAKING. 

Mn. N«llle Eedile Joii«i— Taeiday Monxtiiff SeMlon. 

There is a very general feeling thronghont onr conntry among educated 
people that homemaking means definite work with definite knowledge. In 
years gone by a girl was supposed to come to that definite knowledge instinct- 
irely. At least sne was given no special preparation for the definite work 
which must be guided by knowledge. Today we are questioning in what 
way that knowledge may be given to the great mass of girls who will in a 
few years be the nomemakers of the land. There has been in the past a 
definite feeling that the mother in the home ought to teach the girls in sueh 
a way that homemsking would be practically a part of their heritage. But 
conditions have changed since the time of onr grandmothers, when home- 
making was practically all that was demanded of women. Today we ask not 
only that a mother shall be a good wife and mother, a good nomemaker, 
but that she be a good church woman, a good society woman, a good club 
woman, a good citizen in the town in which she lives. And these many 
duties have filled the lives of our women until they have little time left for 
definite instruction to the daughters in the homes. The daughters, too, have 
their days filled with school duties, music and the many demands which are 
made upon them bv their neighbor girls. All this makes it almost impossible 
for the mother to nnd time when she can have the daughter at home to give 
her instruction in homemaking. 

There is another point in the fact that the families of today are much smaller 
than they were two generations ago, and the demands of each family fill the 
time of tne members of that family so thoroughly that outside of school life 
the girl has little time for study or for the practice of housewifely duties. 

A second way of teaching our girls homemaking comes through the public 
schools. We learned years ago that it was much more economical for a com- 
munity to hire a teacher to teach all the children of the eommunity arith« 
metic, grammar and geography, than to expect each mother to teach ner own 
ehildx«n these branches. The same economy ia found in teaching homemak- 
ing. One teacher can teach 30 girls the principles of homemaking easier 
than can 30 mothers teach their own girls, even though the mothers Knew as 
much about it as doei the teacher, if the work of domestic science is put 
into the public schools, every girl has some teaching in this direction, ijid 
who will question the usefulness in this line? Which will she use most in 
her common life, knowledge of quadratics or knowledge of yeastt Which 
will be of most value to her, knowledge of ancient history or knowledge of 
the insect life which is common about hert Will she not give thanks in the 
coming vears for knowledge of the fabrics of which her clothes Lb to be made 
or her nouse decorated, much more than for the knowledge of (German or 
abUi^ to translate a few Greek sentencesT In no sense would I give the 
impression that I undervalue the studies in the schools. The more our girls 
can have the better. But certainly the knowledge of homemaking will give 
her much more power for the duties that will come into her life than will the 
knowedge of any other one branch. It is her right to have thia knowledge, 
and we owe to the girls in every community the training that will make them 
most useful and most helpful in coming years. 

A third way in which a girl may gain this knowledge of homemaking today 
is by special schools planned and carried on with the purpose of giving girb 
training in homemaking after they are through their other school life. This 
is the method largely used in the European countries. The criticism the 
Americans give this method is that so many American girls leave school 
early, marry young and are not likely to take the time to come to the special 
school. Public school life reaches so many more girls in every eommunity 
that it seems to give more training than can the special school. 

All this supposes that we are a unit in believing that a girl should know 
something of homemaking before she comes into her own home. We have a 
right to believe this if we look at every other kind of business carried on in 
our country. No man trusts a banker who has not had a banking training. 
Not one of us would ask to have a prescription put up at a store unless some 
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one in that store had a dragnst's training. We do not traat our liyei in the 
hands of a doctor who has had no medical education. We do not even want 
to hear a man preach nnless he has had theoloRical training. Oar clothes 
mnst be made by a practiced dressmaker. We send our children to schools 
presided over by trained teachers. Is it right, or jast, or wise, or profitable 
to ask a girl to make a home, and to care for the physical, mental and spir- 
itual growth of a family without giving her some help toward makinir tnat 
work easy for her and giving her power to make her work accomplish the 
best results possiblet 

I shall be glad to have discussion upon this point, because I am sure even^ 
woman in tnis house has thought over the matter for her own daughters if 
she has any, if not, for the daughter of her neighbors; and in a state like 
Illinois where domestic science has a strong hold upon nearly every county 
in the State, the women have certainly thought earnestly and well along this 
line. 



Family Food: Balanoed Rations fob Psoplb. 

Mrs. Nellie Eedile Jones— Wednetdfty Morning Session. 

Those of you who know anything about the feeding of cattle through 
Illinois and through all the western country, know that when a man plans to 
feed his cattle he estimates what money he can make out of them, and the 
first thing he does is to see that he keeps his cattle healthy and well. He 
knows steers will not grow and bring money for him unless he gives them 
good food, and the more food he can get into them and have that food made 
into eneriqr and strength, the more money he can make. The first thing he 
does idCter ne plans to get his stock sold, is to find out the best ration he can 
get for that pen of hogs, calves, or whatever it may be. Now, he puts that 

gm full of hve stock to eating this balanced ration, but that is not enouirh. 
e feeds them with balanced ration every day and then watches them carefully. 
He may have 100 steers in one lot. Fretty soon he finds one that is not 
thriving; he takes it out and gives it a different ration. He changes its food, 
he plans, he works, and pretty soon finds another that does not thrive, and 
out of his hundred ne may get perhaps ten that do not thrive on the regular 
ration. 

Now it seems to me we ought to know as much about our children and our 
family, and we ought to be as anxious to learn about them as the man 
js about his cattle and pigs, and it also seems that if we ^lan out a bal- 
anced ration which has been found by the scientists and investigators to 
be a general, good food, we ought to be wUlinc^ at least to try it and to watch 
our family and see whether that balanoed ration is going to be better for 
them than the food we have used. If that balanced ration is not good we 
ought to have brains enough to work out a good ration for ourselves. 

It is not true that we are machines, it is not true that we can be made to 
work just exactly like well oiled cogs and well run engines, because there are 
individual differences in us and we have to watch ourselves for that very 
reason. If we had been made like the sheep, with our clothes on our backs 
and our food right before us, we need not have any treuble about food. But 
we are not. 

We were give brains and we were supposed to nse Ihem. I do not know in 
what way brains tell better in the long run than in planning the food for the 
people wno come within reach of the household. I do not xnow where food 
tells better than in the brain of the child. I know a mother who said. "My 
two younger children will never do the work that their older brothers and 
sisters do, because when they were little we lived way out west for years; 
we almost starved and those children did not have the good, wholesome 
food that their brothers and sisters had when they were growing." 

This matter of food means a great deal to all of us. It means just as much 
to you and to me as it does to somebody in our power. Sometimes I think 
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the responsibility is more for each one of as to feed onrselves than to look 
after other people, becanse other people ou^ht to know what to eat. Ton 
have not the right, I have not the nght, to nun the machinery of our bodies 
attempting to make brain and body power by putting in the wrong kind of 
fuel. Any man who mns an engine and puts in fuel that does not give a 
good steady fire will get poor tesolts. If he puts in cobs and shavings ha 
eannot do good work. If on the other hand he puts in big chunks oi coal 
what then can he do with his machineryt 

We have no right to feed onr engines, the bodies, by putting poor material 
in enr stomachs and then expecting good work of them. This matter seems 
well worthy all the thought we put to it. Some people only eat two meals a 
day, some only one. I have known people who practically liyed their lives 
by eating only one good meal a day. Tne Germans eat five times a day and 
we find sometimes tney do better work than some of us who eat three meals, 
or two, or one. 

When you come down to the foundation of the whole thing it simply means 
that good brains for your body and the people within your power is the one 
thing to be used. If you use your brains to the very best purpose, and find 
out about the facts the scientifie men have put before us, you will have no 
trouble in planning your food. 

I believe Americans, as a rule, eat too much. I believe that more Ameri- 
cans hurt their stomachs by overeatin|r han by undereatlng. In this great 
land of plenty there is not much starving from lack of food, but there is a 
good deal of starving from overeating. Some of these days, when we know 
more about it; we can plan more definitely, but nowadays it means pretty 
careful plannmg to keep yourself, the children, or whoever is within your 
reach, in absolutely pexreot health. 

Now, I suppose when we remember how few thing[s we need it ought to be 
an easy thing; to plan them. It is not an easy thinij^. Our grandmothers 
learned certain things by experience, but we have no right to step into our 
homes and expect to learn everything by experience. We have the right to 
take all the experience before us and put it in shape so we shall be able 
when we take nold of the home to do the best work possible. 

We have water and proteid, that is the muscle forming food, and the sngar, 
along with the fats. These^with the minerals, give all that is necessary in 
the make up of the body. We have the minerals for the bones and some 
other parts of the body; we get those through our great range of variety in 
foods. 

One of the great lacks in our food is water. I suppose not half of you peo- 
ple sitting here drink enough water. The doctor who akes care of you when 
you are ill knows that you do not drink enough water as a rule. The man 
who feeds cattle knows that unless he elves tnem plenty of water they will 
not be able to take care of their food. It all comes back to the matter of 
using brains about food. For a good many years we did not think we had to 
use any brains in this direction, but after ^11 1 think we are coming to feel 
that as a people we have got to be better fed, and that means food planned 
with more brains. It is not right for neople to neglect any part of the body, 
and above all, to neglect the food that keeps the body going. 

We want a word from the many women present who feed people. There 
are a number of home makers here who have fed people for a number of 
years— some of you successfully, some not so successfully^ some of you have 
failed and some of you do not know where you have failed. I hope there 
will be plenty of good testimony for the work you have done. When the 
men go to their county and State institutes asd talk for half a day at a time 
dmp^ about feeding calves, or feeding colts or pigs, feeding for beef or 
feeding for milk, it is certainly worth our while, and worth a great deal more, 
to talk about feeding these people of ours. It means that the food put into 

Kople ought to come before us as one of the most important subjects we 
V3, and 1 shall be glad to hear from the ladies on this matter. 
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DISCUSSION. 



I wonld like to ask what yon would do with people when 3ron know what is 

food for them and thev refuse to eat it. Now in the majority of oases they 
o not care for ▼esretables, they will not touch anything but potatoes, but 
they want te eat meat three times a day and white bread, and it is almost im- 

Sossible to get them to touch a bit of anything made of com meal, fpraham 
our, etc. 

Are you sure you know what they should eatt 

I am a farmer's wife. We faaye a number of men on the place all the time, 
and they are mostly Swedish people. They come from a cold country where 
Ihey do not eat any vegetables. One man who has lived with us for four 
years drinks no tea or coffee, eats very little potato, but eats a little oatmeal, 
and if he can get his hard rye bread, such as they have in Sweden, like an 
immense cracker with a hole in it, he eats this and drinks a little water and 
thinks he is well fed indeed, but it does seem sometimes as if he needed 
vegetable?. 

Is ho a strong mant 

He is a strong man and is muscular. They say meat makes people cross, 
but he is the best aatured man I ever saw. 

I am not at all sure but what he knows what is best for him better than 
any one else does. We say sometimes that certain things are good for you. 
If you are a grown up man or woman, it is your business to find out whether 
they are good for you or not. I knew a girl from the south who went up 
north to school. In about six months she was ill with dyspepsia and had to 
be sent home* She believed it was caused by eating cold bread. She was 
fond of hot bread and had never eaton any cold bread. Now, that was an 
extreme case, but I honestly believe that such things !happen. and I believe 
in the use of brains for yourself, and particularly for the children. In this 
way we are simply using the matorial God has put within our reach. Not 
tlum weeks af^o we had word from one of the largest schools in the south. 
They are feeding 1,600 people in their dormitories, and the man who has 
charge of all these people said: "We have given up our balanced ration, wo 
cannot do it for we cannot make those students eat. We cannot make tnem 
eat enough of the balanced ration to keep them well and healthy. We have 
to change the food and adapt it to their conditions and give them such food 
as they can eat and balance it as best we can." You cannot make machines 
out of U8, and you cannot make a ballanced ration that will feed everybody. 
It is the old thing of applying brains to everything. Ton cannot give to a 
baby the same food you give to a man. It is the individual thought that is 
necessary. 

You said that people eat too much. That is a question I have studied for 
many years. What is the cause of people eating too mucht 

I think that one of the causes is that we make things taste too good (laugh- 
tor), and I think we are going to keep right on making them taste good, be- 
cause we want our people to learn abstinence, temperance, and to iadge for 
themselves. Now there is no reason in the world why you or I should go 
down stairs and make our dinner on mince pie because it tastes good ; but, 
on the other hand, there is no reason why we should not make that mince pie 
tasto good, if we make it at all. Now it is not a matter of taking a tempta- 
tion away from people. You know and I know that if we bring up a boy or 
girl, and keep him or her entirely away from temptation, that Doy or girl is 
of no account in the world. Teach him to meet temptation and how to with- 
stand it. I do not believe that we ought to make things taste any less good 
than we can do. 

I have a family— a wife and eight children, and I tried my best to get my 
women folks to ao away with this fancy eating, but they claim they cannot 
do it: that it is the style; we have got .to set up just as fine a table as our 
neighbors. 
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I think that the g^entlemcLn has stmck the key- note of a crood deal of trouble. 
It is tme that many a woman is a slave to her neighbors' ideas, and when 
women learn to use their own jadsrment instead of followinfr their neifithbors' 
ideas we shall have many more families in better health. I know a mother 
who says, lanffhingly (and I don't think it a lanffhing matter): **My children 
always get sicK when I have company.'' Simpuoity in cooking will mean a 
great deal, not only to the famOy eating it, out to the woman who has to 
prepare the food. 

I think that what you call fancy cooking is only decent cooking. By fancy 
cooking I do not mean stuff that is not fit to put m your stomach, but to make 
it delicately and serve it beautifully. A woman wants to have as good a table 
as her neighbors', not because she wants it herself, but for her family. 

I have had a perfectly dreadful experience with little children. I feel some- 
times I could go miles to help any poor mother. I was not used to children. 
I had never seen a ctiild like mine; she could not eat anything. I doctored 
and doctored, and took her to summer resorts, and still no help; and when- 
ever she ate anything that did not agree with her she went into convulsions, 
and all the doctors did for her was to give her a solution of chloral for fever. 
Finally I came to the conclusion that the trouble must be reached through the 
stomach. I tried milk, but it did not a^e with the child. I finally tried oat- 
meal and found that it did not agree with her. Then I took the hulls out and 
she began to thrive. For a while she got so she could eat it with the hulls in 
after straining. I have a great deal of trouble with my relatives as to the 
way I feed my children. One day my little girl went to visit her aunty. 
Wtien she returned I found she had eaten seven cookies and two dougn- 
nuts— something I never allowed. Her aunty said she thought it a splendid 
opportunity, as she never had anything to eat. 

I thnk that is evidence that it needs brains to feed people, and that 3roa 
can not lay down castiron rules. 

I had trouble with fruit. Everybody says fruit is so healthful. It does not 
agree with my children. They are getting so now that they like a very little 
fruit, simply a slice of orange or a small piece of apple. 

My son was bom with a delicate stomach, and until he was 8 months old I 
was never able to find anything he could retain on his stomach to my satis- 
faction. A southern lady v sited me one day, and said: 'Ton are starving 
your baby to death; what do you feed your babyt" ''Well," I said, "I feed 
nim what will agree with his stomach, out I have not smoceeded very well in 
finding out what it is." She said: '*Have you tried breakfast bacon and 
crumbs togethert" I told her I did not think that was food for a baby to 
eat. However. I tried bacon and crumbs, frying the bacon to a crisp, and 
fed a very small portion of that two or three times a day, and I found that 
corrected the stomach. The smoke in the bacon and the salt seemed to tone 
up the stomach. 

I had a little boy who was just as well as a baby could be, but he was 
small for his age. My mother was taking care of a boy three times as big, 
whom she had adepted. She said to me: "If you would only feed Harry 
oat meal he would grow much faster. He does not have enough to eat." I 
strained some oat meal and gave him two teaspoonsful. In two hours my 
baby lay in my arms in convulsions. We called in the doctor and he give 
the baby something to quiet his stomach. After six months we tried oat 
meal again^ and taJcing the precaution to strain it again and again, but the 
child went into convulsions, so we gave that up. It was his greatest delight, 
from the time he was a little more than a year old, to have a piece of bacon, 
and he would suck that until it was a mere string. He sucked all the juice 
out of the bacon. 

I know of a child that was given up by the doctor. This child was nothing 
but skin and bones. The doctor advised giving it bacon, bmt the mother re- 
fused to do so. I said the child would die anyway, so why not try the bacon. 
It was tried and the child today is strong and healthy. 

I think little ch Idren are fed too much pie and cake. The gentleman said 
he had a large family. Perhaps his wife has a great deal to do. S j many 
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mothers think they must have pie and oake, and I think they ought to be 
done away with. Another thing, when we have company I think it is ^rong 
to work until we are worn out in order to serve our company. 



Who Builds the Child's CHARAOTEBt 

Mrs. Nellie Eediie Jones— Tharsday Mominc Lesson. 

1 suppose there is no one thing that we all admire so much and look for so 
much m our friends and the people with whom we come in contact, as this 
one thing we call "character," and just what character means is a very 
broad thought. Ton remember Emerson said, "the building of character 
means more than the building of everything else," and so when we build 
character it means something in the world. 1 suspect the grandmothers and 
grandfathers who have transmitted more or less to the children do not 
realise that they have quite as much to do perhaps with the growth and 
character in the children as do the fathers and mothers who have absolute 
hold on the children. Of course that brings to us the two points, whether it 
be heredity or environment, that does most for the character of the child. I 
think nobody is ready to say it is one or the other, although 1 believe the 
men and women who have worked most in this line have decided that en- 
vironment has more to do with building the character than heredity. None 
of us want to meddle with that question verv much. The men and women 
who have had most to do in taking children from the criminal classes, those 
of bad blood and bad families have found they get a larger proportion of 
weU grown men and women (I do not mean grown in body only but in 
character and development as well) from a good environment out of poor 
heredity, than they do from good heredity in poor environment, so we will 
have to conceive that both are necessary, both heredity and environment, to 
mske the ehild's character. 

Now just a little thought about what character means to us. I knew a 
woman who, when her little girl fell from the fence and broke her arm, took 
the child to a surgeon and had the arm set. The surgeon did not set the arm 
right and when it healed it was crooked. The mother took the child to Bos- 
ton and the surgeon there said: "If your child could fall off a fenee wain 
and break her arm again in the same place we could reset it and make it 
straight, but it cannot be helped now." The mother called the child to her 
and told the child to hold still. She took the little arm across her knee, 
snapped the arm in two* and said to the surgeon, "Now set that arm right," 
then she fainted. Lonsf afterward somebody said to her, "How oould you do 
itt" She answered, "Do you suppose I oould let my child grow up with a 
crooked arm when I eould help itt" That woman had character, she had 
strong character in every direction. It is not rational to do things like this 
often, but I do believe that many times mothers forget even while they try to 
build up character in their children to be strong themselves. 

I believe many times that the little things the child notices the most, are 
the things that count most in his own character. The mother sometimes 
says, "I cannot bear to refuse my child anything we have on the table even 
though it hurts him. I cannot bear to make him do this, or I cannot bear to 
do that." Don't you suppose the ehiid looks at the mother and knows she is 
weakt Children leam early to judge. 

A mother tells her child the "Black man" wUl get her if she does not do 
so and so, or says she will shut her up in a dark closet, when the mother 
knows she will do nothing of the kind. Don't you suppose the child very 
soon finds out the mother is not telling the trutht Don't you suppose she 
soon learns to say many things that are not truet In the case of the boy 
when he grows older and his father gives him a calf, colt or pig, then by and 
by when it is sold and it is father's money that came from the pig, or colt or 
calf ^ and father's money that came trom the steer, don't you suppose the boy 
begins to leam his father is not honest and feels he can cheat some onet 
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Don't yon snppose the boy bei^inB to feel it is the thing to do beeanse hit 
father did itt The children see on the streets the men who are most respected 
and looked np to in a community, smoking day after day and frequentme the 
saloons. The fathers langh and Bpeak of these men as pretty smart or sharp. 
Don't yon suppose the boys mean to question why these men are admired, 
and soon the boy thinks they are admired because they do these things that 
are questionable. He thinks it is manly to do these things. It all helps in 
the growth of character. 

In the school, when the child finds the teacher is not quite honest in work- 
ing out yarious problems, or perhaps he says he will find out thus and so to- 
morrow, and then forgets, the child does not alwajrs remember that the 
teacher forgets, sometimes he thinks the teacher does it on purpose, and there 
the teacher has lost a hold he might have used to build up an honest 
character. 

I heard a young man say onoe: ''I used to keep chickens when I was a 
boy^ and asked |2 a setting for our eggs, and when people came along in the 
spring and wanted to buy setting eggs of me I used to take a pin and break 
or pick the end so they would not hatch, and then they would have to come 
back and buy other eggs." Some children were there, and I wondered what 
the children thought and how much of a stone there was laid in the founda- 
tion of character these children were building. 

Last fall I was on the train which stopped at a smaU town. A mob came 
up directly after it bad hanged a colored man just over in the borders of In- 
diana. Tney took him from Illinois to Indiana and hanged him. They were 
ail talking aoout it. They were chattering back and forth, saying, "Did you 
see that or did you hear that." and the mob was all composed of young men. 
There was not a middle aged man among them. The mob had taken the 
prisoner away from the sheriff just as the school children were let out. The 
children saw the mob take the man away. The next day I heard a traveling 
man who was not interested in that town say, as we were going down to the 
station in a 'bus. '*This town is full of talk about that mob, and they talk 
about it just as tney would of a horse race." They had not thought of the 
sacrijQice of human life that had been taken. They had not giTtn a thought 
to the idea of mob law, and as those children grow up and become men and 
women they will have less respect for human life because they heard the talk 
of that mob when they were children. 

Now. it seems to me this should show us that we have a duty toward child- 
ren, whether we have children in our homes or not. We are responsible for 
the building of the character of the children in the community. I believe 
every man and woman who comes in contact with children in any way (and 
who does nott) has an influence on the building of the character of the child- 
ren in his town or community, and I do not believe any man or woman can 
shirk the responsibility. I do believe that the fathers and mothers carry the 
most perhaps. I believe, next, the teachers and preachers have the most re- 
sponsibility. But no citizen can shirk his share of responsibility for child 
life in his community. I believe we are responsible for living a clean life 
before the children. No one can live a partially clean life and one that is 

Bartially unclean. Children are very shrewd to find out little things. I be- 
eve, when the day of reckoniug cosies, the sins of some of the children that 
have grown up in some of the communities will be laid upon the shoulders of 
the men and women who never thought they were responsible. 

Mr. Ware, Illinois Food Commissioner— I am here as one of the represeta- 
tives of the Illinois Food Commission and we are very glad to have the op- 
portunity of presenting the work that we are trying to do to the practical 
women of the State. We need your codperation; it is impossible to enforce 
any law in advance of public sentiment. The law is a new one which touches 
every food commodity that is sold in the State, and of course touching so 
many interests and so much capital there are a great many things we nave 
to contend with. The law itself is a crude one and the penalties, etc., are 
not always practical, but we do want the wives and mothers to understand 
the work that we are trying to do and we need their codperation. Oar work 
does not have to do with pure food but simple food. On our markets can be 
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sold almost everv kind of food unless it is injurious. If we find on analysis 
any class of food that is injurious then there is a penalty for seUing it. There 
are a ffreat many combinations of food, cheap food and some food that is re- 

Sarded by some as injurious that can be sold, but it must be plainly labeled 
bowing what it it is. The parties that are making^ and putting on the mar- 
ket alum baking powder, sometimes dodge their responsibility and use 
a technical or Latin name for alum. Our work is to inspect all the grocery 
stores and other places where food products are being sold, and of course 
they cannot keep these thin^ni out of our sight. We have authority to go 
through a grocery store and mspect everything on sale. There is a label law 
to compel the manufacturer to put his name and place of business on the 
label and it is a yielation ef the law not to do that, so we can always find out 
who is responsible for these products. While a mat many of these goods 
are manufactured in other states where the food laws differ from our own 
and some haye no food laws to amount to anything, we find they dump a 
great deal of impure food onto our markets. We find it yery hard to take 
care of these cases and always adrise the retail dealer to deal with a reputa- 
ble manufacturer and one whose guarantee is some yalue. 

I hare been in the southern part of the BtatCy adjacent to Terre Haute, 
Louisville and 8t. Louis, and there are a great many food products there that 
do not come up to the requirements of the law. There are a great many 
places we cannot get to at adl, but we do find these products on uie market, 
and we prosecute the dealer. Commissioner Jones is at Springfield now, and 
he has been making provision for our food laws, so they are more practical 
and more easily enforced than they have been. 

We have jurisdiction over the ice and milk supply, and somebody here 
spoke of their experience in feeding babies milk. It is impossible to get pure 
milk in large towns. In hot weather they put in some chemicals to keep it 
from souring| and the very thing that prevents milk from souring prevents it 
from being digestible. A grown person using it in a moderate way does not 
feel any inconvenience, but many children who are being raised on cow's 
milk suffer from the effects. I remember, in inspecting one of the dairies in 
this State, there were 160 cows in a row, packed just as close together as sar- 
dines in a box. They did not have any food except still stock. Still stock is 
not a bad food, but in this case it was an old abandoned distillery, and some 
shyster got in there, took out a lot of that old, superannuated stock and sold 
it to this dairy. In that lot of 160 cows I think I am very safe in saying that 
there were not less than 10 per cent in the veij last stages of tuberculosis, 
and all of them were skeletons. They were put m there and kept giving milk 
until they died, never going out in the sunshine at all. They were simply 
dripping with filth— not a spot on them as big as my hat that was not drip- 
ping with liquid filth. I went to see the mayor, and told him the conditions 
under which I found this stable; and I said to him: '' If you will go down 
there with me and see those conditions, I will give you a (10 bill if you will 
drink a glass of that milk in my presence. You cannot do it. While you can 
go outside of the city and ^t your food, remember there are not less than 
Sou babies in this city, and it is murder in the first degree in allowing the sale 
of such milk. These people will either have to keep those in better condi- 
tion or else we will prosecute them to the bitter end.'' The people are get- 
ting more benefit from our food laws than we have any means of knowing. 
They are laboring to get a national food law, and I hope it will pass, because 
we can enforce the law more readily. The people are not disposed to defy or 
disregard a national law, and I think it would be very much more easily en- 
forced, because impure food products will not come in from other states, and 
the food commissioners are very glad to have the matter brought before the 
ladies of the State. ?t\r.::y;3 . - ^^., . feL- 
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MINUTES OP MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIREa 
TORS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OP THE ILLI- 
NOIS FARMERS' INSTITUTE FROM FEB. 25, 1902, TO 
MARCH 3. 1903. 



Institute Room State House, Feb. 25, 1902. 

The directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute whose term has 
not expired and those elected directors at the annual convention of 
delegates at Rockford, Feb. 19, 1902, met as required by the statutes 
to organize the new board. Roll call showed the following gentle- 
men present: Allen, Burroughs, Chester, Clark, Coolidge, Cobb, 
Davenport, Easterly, Prake, Qoodnow, Grimes, Grout, Hughes, Eling, 
Manley, Mann, Mason, Mills, Moore, Pierce, Rehm, Revnolds, Ros- 
si ter, Sweet, Wyman. The meeting was called to order oy ex- Presi- 
dent Eimzey. On motion of Director Hughes, the chair appointed 
Messrs. Burroughs, Grout and Mann as a committee on. credentials. 
The committe, on credentials made the following report: 

GsNTLSMEN— We vouT ooiDmittee on credentials heg leave to report that 
we have examined the reports of the delegates representing the several odd 
numbered districts, and nnd that the duly appointed delegates to the delegate 
convention of the Illinois Farmers' Institute neld at Rockford, 111., Feb. 18, 
19, 20, and 21, 1902, have elected the following named persons to act as di- 
rectors for their respective districts for the term of two years: 

First District— €• P. Reynolds, 4220 Calumet Ave., Chieago. 
Third District— Merrill E. Sweet, Glenwood, 111. 
Seventh District— James Frake, o25 Fnltoo St., Chicago* 
Ninth District— Jacob R. Rehm, 589 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Eleventh District J. P. Mason, Elgin, 1111. 
Thirteenth District— Amos F. Moore, Polo, 111. 
Fifteenth District— J. H. Coolidcre, Ualesburg, 111. * 

Seventeenth District— S. Noble King, Bloomington, 111. 
Nineteenth District— E. E. Chester, Champaign, 111. 
Twenty-first District— Edward Grimes, Raymond, 111. 
Twenty-third District— Fred C. Goodnow, Salem, lU. 
Twenty-fifth District— H. G. Easterly, Carbondale, 111. 

In the same manner we find that the following named persons have been 
duly elected to fill the unexpired term of one year for the even numbered 
districts. 

Second District— B. R. Pierce, 562 Forty-fifth St., Chicago. 

Fourth District— W. Malcom Manley, 730 Forty- fourth St., Chicago. 

Sixth District— F. C. Rossiter, 104 van Buren St., Chicag[0. 

Eighth District— John M. Clark, 71 West Monroe St., Chicago. 

Teuth District— H. D. Hughes, Antioch, III. 

Twelfth District— B. F. Wyman, Sycamore, 111. 
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Fourteenth District— E. N. Cobb^ Monmouth, 111. 
Twenty-fourth Distriet— Israel Mills, Clay City. 

Respectfully sumitted, 

E. W. Burroughs, Chairman. 

Director Hughes moved that the report of the committee be ac- 
cepted, and that the board proceed to elect oflScers, without nomi- 
nating speeches, and that the first ballot be an informal one. 

Motion adopted. 

The chair appointed Directors Wyman, Easterly and Mann as 
tellers. 

An informal ballot was then taken for president, as follows: 
Ooolidge 15 votes, King 6 votes. Grout 1 vote, Frake 1 vote, Mann 1 
vote, Steenberg 1 vote, Easterly 1 vote; total, 25 votes. 

The formal vote for president resulted as follows: Ooolidge 18 votes* 
King 5 votes. Grout 1 vote. Easterly 1 vote; total, 25 votes. Mr. J. 
H. Ooolidge having received a majority of all the votes cast was de- 
clared duly elected president for the ensuing year. 

The chair appointed Mr. E. E. Ohester a committee of one to escort 
President-elect Ooolidge to the chair. 

After thanking the board for the honor conferred upon him, Presi- 
dent Ooolidge announced that an informal ballot for vice president 
would now be taken. 

The informal ballot for vice president resulted as follows: King 4 
votes, Grimes 2 votes, Easterly 12 votes, Allen 2 votes, Ohester 4 
votes, blank 1 vote; total, 25 votes. 

The formal vote for vice president resulted as follows: King 2 votes, 
Easterly 16 votes, Allen 2 votes, Ohester 8 votes, blank 1 vote, 
Hushes 2 votes; total, 25 votes. H. G. Easterly having received a 
majority of the votes cast was declared duly elected vice president. 

The informal ballot for secretary resulted as follows: A. J. Mills 1 
vote, A. B. Hostetter 13 votes, A. J. Bill 8 votes, F. 0. Goodnow 1 
vote, King 1 vote, blank 1 vote; total, 25 votes. 

The formal ballot for secretary resulted as follows: Hostetter 12 
votes. Bill 13 votes; total, 25 votes. Mr. A. J. Bill having received a 
majority of the votes cast was declared duly elected secretary. 

The informal ballot for treasurer resulted as follows: F. 0. Bos* 
siter 1 vote, Grout 16 votes. King 5 votes, Hughes 1 vote, Hostetter 
1 vote 9 Grimes 1 vote; total, 25 votes. 

The formal ballot for treasurer resulted as follows: Grout 17 votes, 
King 5 votes, Hughes 1 vote, Grimes 1 vote; total, 25 votes. Mr. A. 
P. Grout having received a majority of the votes cast was declared 
duly elected treasurer. 

The informal ballot for superintendent resulted as follows: Bill 16 
votes, Hostetter 8 votes, Oobb 1 votes; total, 25 votes. 
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The formal ballot for superintendent reeolted as follows: Bill 13 
votes, Hostetter 12 votes; total, 25 votes. Mr. A. J. Bill having re- 
ceived a majority of the votes oast was declared daly elected super- 
intendent. 

The secretary-elect not being present, Director A. P. Grout moved 
that Mr. Hostetter be appointed secretary till the new secretary could 
be installed in his office. 

Motion adopted. 

Mr. F. I. Fowler of Chicago was introduced by the chairman and 
talked at some length about a national Chautauqua movement, to be 
carried on in Northern Illinois, and asked the cooperation of the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute in promoting the same. 

Director Burroughs moved that the chair appoint a committee of 
five to confer with Mr. Fowler on the idea of a Chautauqua move- 
ment, to be participated in by the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

Motion adopted. 

The president appointed Directors Frake, Hughes, Behm, Rey- 
nolds and Sweet as such committee. 

President Ooolidge announced that he would appoint Directors 
Frake, Easterly, Mann and Wyman to act with himself as executive 
eommittee. 

On motion the board adjourned till 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, Feb. 
26, 1902. 



Institutb Boom, Feb. 26, 1902, 10:30 a. m. 

The board of directors met as per adjournment. Present on roll 
call: Allen, Ooolidge, Cobb, Davenport, Easterly, Frake, Qoodnow, 
Grimes, Grout, Hughes, Manley, Mann, Mills, Moore, Beynolds, Bos- 
siter. Sweet and Wymann — total 18. 

Director Goodnow moved that each director be requested to fur- 
nish two Usts— -one to contain the names of the speakers he recom- 
mends from his district, and a list of those he aoes not consider 
worthy to be on the list of speakers. 

Director Grimes moved as a substitute to Mr. Goodnow's motion, 
that the present list of speakers be sent to each director and that he 
return it to the secretary, marking those he considers worthy and 
adding the names of those whom he desires to recommend as worthy 
to be on the list of speakers. 

The substitute was adopted. 

Director Davenport moved that all the speakers on the recom- 
mended list be expected to receive compensation for their services, 
except those from the university. 

After considerable discussion the motion by general consent was 
withdrawn. 
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Director Frake moved that no coaoty fermers' iuBtttute be per- 
mitted to ask for more than one speaker for an institute from the 
University of lUinoia. 

Motion adopted. 

Direotor Allen offered the following reaolntion and moved ita 
adoption: 

Whkbkab. Th« coontiea remote bom the place of holdins the annnkl initi- 
tnta are only partially repreHnted and in nany oases nave no delegatM 
present, therefore be it 

Buolvtd, That the committee on leffislation b« and are hereby instmoted to 
prepare and intiodnoe a bill into the next General Assembly providing for 
the election of director* at the time and place in each district of the oongrea- 
siooal institute meeting. 

Motion to adopt was lost. 

On motion of Direotor Hughes the board adjonrned. 

Minntes read and approved April 3, 1902. 

J. H. OOOLIDOB, 

Preaideni. 
A. B. H08TBTTEB, 

Secretary. 

Institdtb Booh, Feb. 26, 1992. 

The ezeoutive oommittee met at the above time and plaoe on osll 
of Ohairman Ooolidge. Roll call ehoved present, Direotors Ooolidge, 
Froke, Mann, Easterly, Wyman, The following report was made on 
the bills presented for auditing. 
to tht Board oj DirtOon of the illiwNS Farwun^ ItutituU: 

Wa, the tmdendgned members of the ezecntive oommittee, having dnly ex- 
amined the claims of the parties named below, have approved the same and 
recommend that warrants in p^rment ol sud vouchers be drawn to the order 
of the lespeotive olaimanti tor the tellowing amounts: 
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Approved Feb. 26, ] 
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There being no other basiness the oommittee adjourned. 
Minutes read and approved April 3, 1902. 

J. H. COOLIDGB, 

President 

A. B. HOSTBTTEB, 

Secretary 



Institute Koom, March 20, 1902. 

The exeoutive oommittee of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met as 
per oall of Chairman Ooolidge. Present on roll call, Directors 
Ooolidge, Easterly, Frake, Mann and Wyman. Minutes of the 
committee of Feb. 26, 1902, were read and approved. 

The secretary presented letters and statements from Mr. S* A. 
Marrian of McDonough & Oo., and J. B. Hanlon of Henry county, 
that the warrants issued to them for county institute expenses had 
been lost. The evidence of the loss of the warrants being satisfac- 
tory, Director Frake moved that the secretary be instructed to draw 
a duplicate of warrant No. 1832 payable to S. A. Marrian for $18.26 
and a duplicate of warrant 1984 payable to J. B. Hanlon for $76. 

Motion adopted. 

The bill of Hughes Brothers of Clinton, 111., for printing under 
the adminstration of F. M. Palmer, then president of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute, was on motion referred to the full board. 

Director Mann moved that the secretary be instructed to ask Mr. 
Fred H. Rankin to file his bill for expenses in attending the round-up 
institute at Bockford. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Easterly moved that a sub-committee be appointed to re- 
port on the condition of the institute work and the secretary's oflSce. 

Motion adopted. 

The chairman appointed Directors Easterly, Mann and Wyman as 
such commmittee. 

Director Mann moved that President Ooolidge and Director Frake 
be a special committee to pass upon the matter for the annual report. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Mann moved that the reports of county farmers' institute 
be published in Vol. VII of the annual report be abreviated by omit- 
ting the programs of same. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Frake moved that the secretary be instructed to have 
made and published in the annual report Vol. VII cuts illustrating 
reports, and agricultural conditions and methods, when the same can 
be secured and that cuts of institute officers be omitted from Vol. III. 

Motion adopted. 
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Director Mann moved that the bid of H. A. McEeen of $35 for 
packing and preparing for ehipment 10,000 copies of Vol. VII annnd 
reports be accepted. 

Motion adopted 

Director Easterly moved that the secretary be instructed to add 
the amount of the expenses of the speakers of the Domestic Science 
Association at the annual meeting at Bockford, to the amount of 
$139.29, to the general fund No. 4, and deduct the same amount from 
the domestic science fund No. 7, itemizes as follows: 



warrant 
number. 


To whom drawn. 


Amount 


2087 


Mri. Virginia G. Meredith, eipenies at Roekford • 


161 K 


aoes 


Mrs. Joseph Carter, for Mrs. Borer, ezpentet at Boekford... 


• 90 


2079 


Mrs. Jotenh Carter, exneniee at Roekford •• •••••... 


18 n 


2060 


Mrs. 8. Noble Kins, expenses at Roekford .....••• 


17 08 


2111 


Mrs. E. Davenport, expenses at Roekford 


22 21 


21K 


Mrs. H. M. Dnnlap. expenses at Roekford..... ..•...••. •......••..•... 


21 88 




Total 






8189 29 









Motion adopted. 

Director Frake moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Sesolvtd, That the executive committee recommend to the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute that the importance of instruction on 
agricultural lines in the rural sohools be made a special feature of the insti- 
tute work for the ensuing year, and that the best speakers available be in- 
duced to present this subject at oounty farmers' institutes, and that county 
farmers' institute officers be urged to place such subject and speakers upon 
their institute programs. 



Besolution adopted. 



Sprikofikld, March 20. 1902. 



lo the Executive Committee of the Ulinois Farmere^ Imtitute: 

We, your committee to whom was referred the matter of asceitaining the 
condition of the work of the institute as compared with a year ago, beg leave 
to report: 

We find there was held in the State during the past year 111 county and 
congressional institutes, being a gain of four over the previous year. The 
average attendance has been from 306 in 1900 to 375 in lOOl, makmg a total 
gain in attendance in the State of 6,900 people. We find that a higher grade 
of talent has been employed in the selection of speakers and the questions 
discussed of much more practical utility. 

The institutes from all parts of the State report gpreatly increased interest 
in the work. The libraries sent out by the State institute are attracting much 
attention, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. 

HThe scholarships in the University of Illinois College of Agriculture granted 
to the Illinois Farmers' Institute seem destined to help make a wonderful 
revolution in agricultural methods, and are eagerly sought for by young men 
from all pa^s of the State. 

-16 F. 
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Secretary A. B. Hottetter is mainly resiMnsible for the advanee that has 
been made. We find his oiBoe affairs JCept in the most systematie and order^ 
manner, and we beliere the prosperons condition of the institutes of Illinois 
is largely due to his energetic efforts in their behalf. 

[Signed] H. O. Eastsblt, 

B. P. Wyman, 
F. I. Mamn, 

Committee, 

On motion of Director Frake the report of the oommittee was ap- 
proved. 

On motion of Director Easterly the following bond of Treasurer 
▲. P. Grout was approved and aooepted : 

Know All Men by Theee ^eeente: That we, Albert P. Grout, as prineipal« 
and G. H. Condit, William Neat and Percie C. Grout, as sureties, all of the 
county of Scott and State of Illinois, are held and firmly bound unto the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute, a public corporation of this State, in the penal sum 
of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) . lawful money of the United States, to 
be naid to the said Illinois Farmers' Institute, for the payment of which, well 
and truly to be made, we bind ourselves, our neirs, executors and administra- 
tors, severally and firmly, by these presents. 

Signed with our hands and sealed with our seals this 10th day of Marehy 
A. D. 1002. 

The condition of the foregoing obligation is such that, whereas the above 
bounded Albert P. Grout was, on the 26th day of February, A. D. 1902, duly 
elected treasurer of said Illinois Farmers' Institute for the period of oneyear, 
expiring February 26, A. D. 1003, and required to give bond in the penal sum 
of $20,000. 

Now, therefore, the condition of this obligation is such that if the said 
Albert P. Grout shall faithfully perform and discharge the duties of his ofioe 
as treasurer of the said Illinois Farmers' Institute, and safely keep all money 
and other property entrusted to his care as treasurer, paying the same out 
when ordered by the board of directors of the Illinois Farmenr Institute, and 
perform all duties required of him as such treasurer by the board of directors 
of the said lUinois Farmers' Institute, and at the expiration of his term of 
office as such treasurer pay over to his successor in office, when appointed and 

antUified, or to such other person or persons as the board of directors of said 
ilinois Farmers' Institute may direct or require, all moneys and other prop- 
erty then remaining in his hands as such treasurer, then this obligation to be 
void, otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

Albsbt p. Grout, [Seal' 

C. G. Condit, 'Seal' 

William Neat, Seal' 

Peroie C. Grout. [Seal^ 

State op Illinois, \ „„ 
SooTT County, i "*"*• 

Before me. Alonzo Elllis, a notary public in and for said county this day 
appeared Albert P. Grout, William Neat, Charles H. Condit and Percie C. 
Grout to me personally known to be the persons whose names are signed to 
the foregoing instrument in writing, and acknowledged that they executed 
the same for the uses and purposes therein stated. 

Given under my hand and seal this 10th day of March A. D., 1002. 

(Signed) Alonzo Ellis, 

Notary Public, 
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Dirdotor Wyman moved that the eeoretary be Inatnioted to ooiTes< 
pond with the offioerg of the Dliiiois Association of Domeetio Soieooe 
in regard to having them use the complete annual institnte report 
instead of issuing a special pamphlet reporting simply domestic 
Boiance prooeedlngs. 

Motion adopted. 

After duly examining the reports of county farmers' institutes and 
other bills presented for payment the following report was made iB 
regard to the same: 
lo the Board of Dineton of the nUnoU Farmtn' InititiUe! 

We, the underBigmed members of the executive committee, having duly ex- 
amined the claims of the iHurtiee named below, tiave approved the same and 
recommend that varrants in parmeat of Mid vouchers be drawn to the order 
ot the respective olaimanti for the following amounts: 



To Whom Partbls. 



J. B. COOLIDOI, 
J Alias FSAKK, 

H. O. Eastkrlt, 
P. I. Mann, 
B. P. Wymak, 



Director Frake moved that the president of the board be direoted 
to call the board of directors to meet on April 3, ltK)2, said meeting 
to take the plaoe of the May meeting, and that ell committees be re- 
qaested ana expected to traiuBot their business at that time, 
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Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director Mann the committee adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved April 3, 1902. 

J. H. OOOLIDOB, 

Pre9tdent 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, 

Secretary, 

Spbingfibld, III., April 3, 1902. 

^ The board of directors met as per call of the president in the 
Institute room, State House, on April 3rd, at 10:30 a. m. 

Boll call showed the following directors present: Allen, Burroughs, 
Chester, Ooolidge, Oobb, Davenport, Easterly, Frake, Goodnow, 
Grimes, Grout, Hughes, King, Manley, Mann, Mason, Mills, Moore, 
Newman, Reynolds, Bossiter, Sweet, Wyman. 

The minutes of the board meeting of February 26th and 26th and 
of the executive committee meetings of February 26th and March 
20th^were read and approved. 

Director Grout called up the bill of Oalhoun County Farmers' 
Institute for the expenses of their meeting at Hardin on the 12th 
and 13th of November, 1901, and called attention to the charges for 
printing announcement and proceedings. 

Director Wyman moved that the bill of Calhoun County Farmers' 
Institute for expenses be allowed. 

Director Chester moved to amend by striking out the items for 
printing announcement and proceedings. Amendment adopted. 

Motion as amended adopted. 

Director King, chairman of the committee on State meeting, re- 
ported that delegates were present from Bloomington to invite the 
board of directors to hold the next annual State institute in the city 
of Bloomington. 

Director Frake moved that the delegates from cities asking for the 
State Institute meeting be held at 1:30 o'clock p. m., and that ten 
minutes be allowed for each city to present its claims. 

Motion adopted. 

The committee on agricultural education and library reported as 
follows: 

Springfield, III., April 3, 1902. 
2o the Board ofDirector$ State Farmen^ Inetitute: 

Gektlehkn— Your library committee respeotfully submits the foUowinic 
report: 

I. 

From the appropriation of $2,600.00 available July 1, 1901, there have been 
equipped seventy-one (71) libraries, with a total of 3,100 volumes. 

One hundred and twenty (120) agricultural bulletins have been added to 
the libraries previously equipped. 
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Director Davenport made a report for the special committee ap« 
pointed to report plans for the enlargement of the institute work. 

Director Mann moved that the board go into executive session to 
consider the report of said committee. 

Motion to go into executive session adopted. The board then went 
into executive session. 

The board being again called to order in regular executive session. 
Director Mann, chairman of the executive session, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted in executive session: 

S€8olv€d, That the report of the special oommittee of the Ulinois Farmen' 
Institute, together with the by-laws of the ornranisation, be referred to a oom- 
mittee of five, of whieh the president shall be a member, to draft and report 
a revised set of by-laws in aooord with the general spirit of tiie report of the 
special committee. 

The president appointed the following members to act with him on 
such committee: Directors Burroughs, Q-rimes, Frake and Reynolds. 

Director Ohester reported that he had heard from Decatur, and 
that all requirements would be met — hotel rates, railroad rates and 
ample accommodations for all purposes. 

Director Drake moved that the board proceed to select a location 
for the State meeting by ballot. 

Motion adopted. 

The president appointed Directors AUen and Beynolds as tellers. 

The first ballot resulted in the following vote: Bloomington, 17 
votes; Decatur, 4 votes; Oarbondale, 1 vote. 

Bloomington having received a majority of all the votes oast was 
declared the choice for the location for the next annual State In- 
stitute. 

On motion of Director Goodnow the board took a recess till 8 
o'clock p. m. 

Institute Boom, April 3, 1903, 8 p. m. 

The board again convened as per adjournment; present, same mem- 
bers as at previous sessions. 

Director Burroughs, chairman of the committee to revise the by- 
laws, reported as follows: 

lo the Board of Diredon oj the IlUnoie Farmen^ Institute: 

We, your oommittee to revise the by-laws, beg to report the following: 

That seotion 12 of the present by-laws be made to read as follows: The 
o£Bioe of secretary and State supermtendent of institutes shall be filled by one 
and the same person. The saiury of said o£Bice shidl be the sum of two 
thousand five hundred dollars ($2,600.00) per year, payable monthly; said 
salary to cover all clerioal expenses, including stenographer. 

Tour committee recommend the following additional by-law: 

An auditor, who shall be a member of the board of directors. shaU be ap- 
pointed by the president; and that bills for expenditures ef the Doard be paid 
upon the approval of the auditor, through warrants propcily siffued by the 
president and ooimtersigned bv the secretary, but that no buls shall be 
audited or paid except from funas appropriated for the purpose. 
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On« hundred and ten (110) Yolnmei relating to domestic scienoe have been 
pnrohased for the nse of the Illinoii Association of Domestic Science, in pur- 
suance of the order of the board. 

The sum of one hundred fiftv-two ($162> dollars has been expended for 
elerical help in connection with ubrary work. 

There is a balance on hand to the credit of the library fund of fifty-four 
(164) doUars. 

II. 

There are now in use one hundred eleven (111) libraries and two cases of 
domestic science books which are in charge of Mrs. S. Noble King of Bloom- 
ington, HI. 

Fifty-seyen (67) libraries have been returned and reshipped making a total 
of 128 libraries sent out the past eight months, an ayerage of 16 per month. 

The reports from the 67 libraries returned show that 4,094 books were 
loaned, an average of 73 loans from each library. 

There are 17 applications for libraries now on file with the secretary. 

The best results seem to have been reached in localities where the secre- 
tary has been able to get the codperation of an active teacher as local 
librarian. 

There has been an evident increase of use of books relating to agriculture. 

III. 

A list of all books now in use, arranged alphabetically by authors and 
titles, is nearly ready for the printer. The secretary has also arranged a card 
catalogue, and system of library records. 

IV. 

Tour committee recommends: 

1. That an additional supply of bound bulletins of the department of agri* 
culture be procured for use with the new libraries. 

2. That the sum of $162 expended for clerical help, and charged to the 
book fund, be restored to that fund, if there is a balance in the general fund 
available for that purpose. 

3. That the secretarv be advised to keep a record of the kind of books 
most read, and especiaUy of the extent to which use is made of works on 
agriculture and domestic science. 

4. That, if practicable, the secretary be authorised to visit teachers' insti- 
tutes during the summer months, with a view to increasing the cooperation of 
county superintendents and teachers in the country schools. 

6. Tour committee commends very highly the diligence and pains-taking 
care of the secretary in this department of his work. 

A. Batliss, Chairman; 

J. H. COOLIDGE, 

E. E. Chkstkr, 
Edward Gbimks, 

Committee, 

Director Moore moved that the report of the committee on agri- 
ooltoral education and library be adopted and placed on file. 

Motion carried. 
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The secretary made the following report of the present condition 
of the several funds : 

SPBiNGriBLD, III., April 3, 1902. 

2o the Board of Directara of the Ittinoie Farmers^ Institute: 

I beg leave to report for yonr information that the secretary'i books show 
t^A ^onowinar balances to the credit of the several funds on April 1, 1902: 




1 
s 
% 
I 

6 

7 



Ofllee suppllM, postage, ete... 

SaUrlM and elerk hire 

Libraries 

General expenses 

Dlstrlets 

Oomestle Seleaoe Assoelatlon 
Contingent fond 

Total balanee 



I786M 



MOO 

17 16 

Mil 

16196 

700 00 



•8,197 19 



Under this condition of the funds it will be necessary to apportion some of 
the contingent fund to the general fund to meet the expenses of this meeting 
of the board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. B. HOSTITTEB, Secretary, 

Director Allen moved that the report of the secretary be referred 
to the auditing committee. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion the board adjourned to 1 :30 p. m. 

Institutb Boom, April 3, 1902, 1:30 p. m. 

Board again called to order by the president; same members pres- 
ent as at the morning session. 

The hour for hearing from cities desiring State Institue meeting 
having arrived, Mr. B. F. Harbor, president of the Business Men's 
Association, spoke in behalf of the committee representing the city 
of Bloomington. He extended an invitation to the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in the city of Bloomington. He promised the use of the Coliseum 
for the institute sessions and such other halls for other meetinffs as 
the committee might require, free of charge to the Fanners* Insti- 
tute. He also guaranteed reduced hotel and railroad rates for those 
attendini^ the State Institute. 

Mr. L. H. Kerriok, Ool. HefFerman and other members of the dele- 

S.tion spoke of the advantages afforded by Bloomington, and pledged 
e hearty support of all the people of Bloomington, fanners, busi- 
ness men and citizens of McLean county generally in making the 
State meeting, if held at Bloomington, the best ever held. 

Director E. E. Ohester asked that consideration of the location be 
deferred until Decatur could be heard from. 

Director Frake moved that choosing a location for the State Insti- 
tute be made a special order of business for 4 o'clock p. m. 

Motion adopted. 
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That seotion 10 of the present by-laws be amended by striking ont the words 
"shall audit bills for expenditures anthorised by the board." 

E. W. Burroughs, 

Chairman of Committee, 

The committee was granted farther time to report additional amend- 
ments. 

The roll being called on the adoption of the amendments, they were 
adopted by the following vote: Ayes— Allen, Barronghs, Chester, 
Oooiidge, Oobb, Davenport, Easterly, Frake, Goodnow, Grimes, Groat, 
Haghes, King, Msnley, Mann, Mason, Mills, Moore, Newman, Rey- 
nolds, Boesiter, Sweet, Wy man — ayes, 23; nays, none, and the amend- 
ments were declared adopted. 

Director Barroaghs mored that seven handred ($700) dollars in 
the contingent fand be transferred to the general fand No. 4. 

The roll being called on the appropriation of the $700 to the gen- 
eral fand the vote resalted as follows: 

Ayes — Allen, Barroaghs, Chester, Coolidge, Cobb, Davenport, 
Easterly, Frake, Goodnow, Grimes, Groat, Haghes, King, Manley, 
Mann, Mason, Mills, Moore, Newman, Reynolds, Rossiter, Sweet, 
Wyman. Nays, 0. Ayes, 23; nays, 0. 

Motion adopted. 

A commanication from Mrs. Eva H. Springer, secretary of the 
Woman's State Battermakers' Association, reqaesting the farmers' 
institate to oflFer $100 in premiams for batter to be exhibited by the 
members of said association at the State Fair in 1902. 

Director Newman moved that the secretary be instmoted to notify 
Mrs. Springer that the institate had no tunOB for each parpose. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Barroaghs moved that the funds available on Jaly 1, 1902, 
be apportioned as follows: 



Nnmber. 



Name. 



Amount. 



1 
2 
S 
4 

6 
7 
8 
9 



Office expenses, postese, prlntins, ete 

Salaries, ete 

Freellbrartes 

G^eneral expenses 

District Institutes 

Domestic Science Association 

Superintendent's trayellns expenses. . 
Contingent 



Total 



11,900 0» 

1.700 00 

2.600 00 

1,200 00 

800 00 

800 00 

200 00 

2.400 00 



010,600 00 



Director King moved to amend by making the amoant appro- 
priated for domestic science, $500. 

Amendment lost. 
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The roll oall on Director Burroagh's motion was as follows: 

Ayes — Allen, Barrouprhs, Ohester, Ooolidge, Oobb, DaTonport, 
Easterly, Frake, Goodnow, GrimeB, Grout, Hushes, King, Manleyi 
Mann, Mason, Mills, Moore, Newman, Beynolds, Rossiter Sweet, 
Wyman. Nays, 0. 

Motion adopted. Ayes, 23 ; nays, 0. 

The secretary presented the following blank form for report of the 
director of the oounty farmers' institute which on motion of Director 
Oobb was adopted. 

Direotor'i report of Co. Farmers' Institute held at on 

averaf^e daily attendance 

Sabjectfl diseussed of practical yalue 

Names of speakers who did ffood work and subjects treated of 

Names of speakers who did poor work and why 

Special features worthy of mention in pTOgtam or mansfl^ement 

what eyidence, if any, do you find that the lessons of preyious institutes 
have been put into practice in the above county 

Please fill out the above report immediately after the meeting and return 
to the secretary of the Illinois Farmers' Institute, Springfield, 01. 

(Signed) Director District. 

Director Wyman moved that the board proceed to elect secretary- 
superintendent. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Burroughs moved that the first ballot be an informal one. 

Motion adopted. 

The president appointed Directors Allen and Goodnow tellers. 

The informal ballot resulted as follows: 

Hostetter, 10 votes; Hall, 10 votes; Goodnow, 1 vote; Hunt, 1 vote; 
Blank, 1 vote. Total, 23 votes. 

Formal ballot: 

Hall, 11 votes; Hostetter, 11 votes; Blank, 1 vote. No election. 

Second ballot: 

Hostetter, 12 votes; Hall, 10 votes; Blank, 1 vote. Total 23 votes. 

Hostetter having received a majority of all the votes oast was de» 
clared by the president to be duly elected secretary-superintendent 
for the ensuing year. 

On motion the board adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved Nov. 12, 1902. 

J. H. OOOLIDOB, 

President. 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, 

Secretary. 
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Institdtb Booh, April 3. 1902. 

The execntive committee met on the obU of the ohairman. Preaent: 
Direotora Ooolidge, Easterly, Frake, Mann and Wyman. 

Alt bills were taken np, audited and reported as follows: 
20 tAc Board ot DirectorB oj the XlUnoU Farmtn' InttituU: 

We, Uie nndersuined memben of the exeoative boaid, haTins dnl; exam- 
ined uie olaima of the parties named below, have approved the lame and 
reeommand that warrants in payment of said claims be drawn to the order ot 
the respeetive olumanta for the following a '~ 



KSK! 


To whom dmn. 


Amonnt. 


^ 
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Approved April 3, 1S02. 

Uinntea read and approved Nov. 12, 1902. 

J. H. OOOLIDOB, 

President. 



A. B. HOSTETTBB, 

Secretary. 



Institute Booh, May, 7, 1:30 O'oiook p. m. 

The exeoative committee met ae per call of the chairman. Present: 
Direotors Frake, Easterly, Mann, Wyman and Ooolidge. 

Mr. W. B. Otwell of Carlinville, representing the agrioaltaral ex- 
hibit at the St. Lonie World's Fair from Illinois, addressed the oom- 
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mittee and invited the cooperation of the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
in securing exhibits by the offering of prizes for samples of grain 
for exhibition at St. Louis. 

Director Frake mored that the president of the board and the sec- 
retary be delegated to attend the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Farmers' Institute Workers, to be held in Washixigton the 
f present summer, and be authorized to represent the Illinois Farmers' 
nstitute at said meeting. 

The roll being called, the motion was adopted by the following 
vote: Ayes — Wyman, Frake, Easterly, Mann, Coolidge; nays, none. 

Director Easterly moved that the secretary correspond with parties 
for institute work, either as special speakers or for continuous work 
of two to four months. 

Motion adopted • 

Director Mann moved that a warrant be issued to the order of Fred 
H. Rankin for his expenses attending the meeting at Bockford, for 
the amount of $35.16. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Wyman moved that the balance of $96.11 of fund No. 6, 
district institutes, be transferred to fund No. 4, general expenses, and 
that three hundred dollars ($300.00) be transferred from fund No. 1 , 
office supplies, postage, etc., to fund No. 4, general expenses. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Easterly moved that the secretary be instructed to have 
printed folders for the several directors, giving county institute sec- 
retaries, members of the board of directors and committees, etc. 

Motion adopted. * 

Director Frake moved that the following open letter to President 
A. S. Draper be adopted, and the secretary be instructed to send 
President Draper a copy and also furnish it to the press: 

Spbingfikld, III., May 7, 1902. 
JDr. A, 8, Draper t President oj iht University oj Illinois: 



We have noted with extreme surprise and regret certain statements in the 

Enblio press of reeent date, accredited to the secretary of the lUinois Farmers' 
Eistitute, to the eifect that the university and its employes are not making 



proper use of certain funds. Seeming, as they do, to be semiofBlcial state- 
ments, which, if true, would be of the most serious character, and fearing 
that their public circulation might do harm to the university and the friendly 
relations that have always existed between it and the Institute, this commit- 
tee has met especially to discuss what can be done to satisfy the university 
of the position of the Institute touching such matters and to counteract as 
much as possible whatever damage may have been done. 

After much reflection it seems to us that the best we can do is to address 
this open letter to you as representing the university and to secure its publi- 
cation in the press of the State. 

The general tenor of these statements to which we refer is to the eifect 
that certain expense bills were unduly large and also that the university has 
not properly handled certain funds in whose expenditure the institute is o£Bl- 
dally concerned. 



It is the ptupose ot thii oommnniofttioK to unura yon that theie atatameati 
or oUieiB ol life import ore not only ontme but tliat they were mftde with 
ont the knowledge and authority of the inetitnta and do not expresa either 
tha official sentiment ot the institnta or the feeling ot its members. The i*- 
lauons between the institnte and the oniveraity bare always, we believe and 
tnist, heen entirely triendly and mutually helpful, and we are anxions that 
they should so oontinne. It is our institute and oar nmrersity. 

The institnte has no Kie^anoe against the uniTsrsity and it it telt one it 
woold be qnick to lay it officially before yon in a proper manner in official 
ehannels, when we are poaitiTe it would receire jnst and proper aotion. 

There will be no meetrnfc of the full board ot directors tor many months, 
bnt we do not hesitate to speak for tlie institute, knowing that this letter fnlly 
represents the sentiment oi the board. 

Tnutinff that this may be reoeived in the spirit in whioh it is intended anA 
ezpreBsine r^rets at so unfortunate an oeoorrenee coupled with oongratola- 
tions at the promise ot yonr early recovery to perfeot health, we are 
Very respeottnlly, 

J. E. C«0UB0i, 
Jamxs Fsakx, 
P. 1. Mann, 
H. 6. Bastiblt, 
B. V. WyuAH, 
Exeattive ComwUtttt. 

The secretary reported that warrante were issaed as per the fol- 
lowing reoommend^ation of the aaditor: 

2o tAe Board oj Dinelon of the Itlinoit Farmert^ Imtitute: 

OiMTLEHEH— As yoQT auditor I beg to report that I have duly examined 
the claims ot the parties named below, have approved the tame and reoom- 
mend that warrants be drawn to the order of the respective claimants toi the 
toUewlng amonnta: 
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To whom drawn. 
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To whom dnwn. 
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Oo motion the oommittee adjourned. 
Minntee read and approred Nov. 12, 1903. 



A. B. HOBTETTBB, 



J. H. OOOLIDOB, 

President, 



Secretary, 



Institute Rooh, Sept. 29, 1902. 

Meeting called to order by President Coolidge. 

The following caembers aoBwered to roll call during the season: 
Allen, BaylisB, Bnrrongha, Chester, Cobb, Coolidge, Davenport, 
Goodnow, Grimes, King, Mann, Mills, Moore, Reynolds, Wjman, 
Frake and Rossiter. 

On motion of Direator Mann the reading of minutes of previona 
meetings was dispensed with and minntes were referred to the ezeon- 
tive oommittee for approval. 

Prof. 0. G. Hopkins made report for the oommittee on soil inveati- 

fations and experiments, going into details in regard to the work 
one and illostrating same with maps and charts. 
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INYISTIOATIOM Of ILLINOIS S0IL8. 

RBFOBT OF PBOGBISS. 

(By Cyril G. Hopklni, Ph. D., Ohlef In Acionomy uid GhemUtry.) 

Oewtlemen of the Admiory CammitUe from the State Farmers^ Institute: 

In a report which I made about one year afi^o, regarding the investigation 
of Illinois soils, I stated that plans were then made to begin the inyesti^ 
tion of soils of the most important areas in the State. The methods of m- 
▼estigation were to inclnde: 

1. Collecting and analyzing representative samples oC the most eztensive 
areas of distinct types of soil to be found in the State in order to determine 
what stock of the different elements of plant food is contained in each type 
of soil; 

2. Conducting pot culture experiments under controlled conditions in the 
pot culture laboratory at the university, and also plot experiments under 
natural field conditions in different sections of the State, to determine in 
terms of productive capacity, or crop yields, the value of the different kinds 
of soil treatment and the effect of applications of different elements of plant 
food, to the different soils of the State; and 

3. Beginning a detailed survey, in which the different soils of the State 
Bhould be mapped so as to show their exact location, extent and boundiury 
lines, in which survey we hoped to secure some codperation from the bureau 
of soils of the Unitea States Department of Agriculture. 

I will ask you, then, to keep in mind the fact that we have in progress in 
Illinois two soil surveys of the State. The first of these we call the general 
soil survey, and the second the detail soil survey. In the general survey we 
are covering practically the whole State almost from the beginning of the 
work, while with our present facilities and appropriations it wiU require many 
years to extend the detail survey the entire State. 

G£NBBAL SOIL SUBVBT. 

In beginning the general soil survey, we have found that the soils of the 
State differ markedly according to the time and method of their orifi^al or 
geologic formation. The work on the glacial geology of Illinois which has 
been done by Leverett and others connected with the geological survey has 
been of very great value in starting the soil investigations in this general sur- 
vey work, and this first division of the State into large soil areas, as shown 
in our general survey soil map, is based lar^ly upon Leverett's glacial map. 
I hope it will be understood and borne in mind not only that we are studying 
Illinois soils and not glacial geology, but also that I do not wish to be held 
strictly to account for the technical geologic exactness of all the divisions or 
different areas which we make for the purpose of agricultural investigation 
and regarding some of which, in fact, even geologists differ. 

According to geological investigations there have been three different times 
when glaciers, or ice sheets, have covered more or less of the State of Illi- 
nois, in consequence of which nearly all of the surface of the State is covered 
by soils of glacial formation. The first glacier covered all of Illinois as far 
south as the Ozark Spurs, excepting a part of what is now called Calhoun 
county and a small area in the northwest comer of the State. The area where 
the drift, or debris, left from this first glacier still remains, the surface is 
called the Illinoisan Glaciation. For our purpose in soil investigation we 
divide the Illinoisan Glaciation into three areas, because of the marked differ- 
ence in the agricultural values and properties of the soil. These three areas 
we will call the Lower Illinoisan Glaciation, the Middle Illinoisan Glaciation, 
and die Upper Illinoisan Glaciation, each of which will be more full de- 
scribed later. 

The second glacier covered only three or four tiers of counties from the 
north line of the State,but the area did not include the extreme northwest 
comer of the State. Where the drift from this second glacier is now tlie 
surface, it is termed the lowan Glaciation. 
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The third and last gUeier oovered approximately the north-east quarter of 
the State and this area is ealled the Wisoonsin Glaoiation. 

Aceordinff to the formation we have aboat ten larira soil areas in the State, 
althonich eaeh of these areas may oontain several different types of soil: 

1. Unglaciated soil. 

2. Illinoisan Moraines. 

3. Lower Illinoisan Glaoiation. 

4. Middle Illinoisan Glaoiation. 
6. Upper Illinoisan Glaoiation, 

6. lowan Glaoiation. 

7. Wisconsin Moraines. 

8. Wisconsin Glaoiation. 

9. Areas of deep Loess deposits. 

10. Sand, swamp areas, and bottom land. 

' Beoaose of their evident greater need of immediate investigation, Nos. 1, 
3;and 7 have been given rather more study than the other areas. 

1. XTNOLAOIATED SOIL. 

f The unglaoiated soils of the State are thoseT which have been formed in 

5 lace from the original rocks and have never been covered by glaeial drift, 
'he unglaoiated soil area includes (1) the seven southern counties in the 
State: union, Johnson, Pope, Hardin, Alexander, Pulaski and Massac, and 
parts of the adjoining counties on the north (occuupied by the Osark Spurs 
and territory south of them, the progress of the glacier toward the south evi- 
dently having been stopped by the Ozark hills) , (2) most of Calhoun county, 
and (3) the area in the northwest corner of the State, principally in Jo Daviess 
county. (This area has evidently been protected from the ice flow by a 
range of hills Iving just north of it in Wisconsin) Our investigations of the 
unglaoiated soils luive been confined chiefly to the so-called red clay hill soils 
in the extreme southern part of the State. Briefly, I may state that by ehemi- 
cal aaalvsis we have invariably found these old worn hill soils to be mark- 
edly acia, or sour, very defleient in nitrogen, and only medium in phosphorus 
content. Quantitative determinations of the acid in the soil show that from 
500 to 1,000 pounds of lime per acre are usually required to correct or 
neutralize the acid in the plowed soil (4 to 7 inches deep, and that much 
larger quantities are required to neutralize the acid in the sub-soil. As it is 
absolutely necessary to grow leguminous crops in order to restore the nitro- 
gen in the soil by the oiuy rational and economical method, that is, by taking 
It from the free and unlimited supply of the atmosphere, and. as our most 
important and valuable legumes, such as red clover and alfalfa, cannot be 
grown successfully on acid soils (and no legumes can be expected to do their 
best on such soils), the application of some form of lime to these old hill 
soils seems absolutely necessary for restoring their productive capacity to 
any satisfactory degree. 

Pot-culture experiments have shown that liberal applications of nitrogen 
in available form have produced a remarkable increase in wheat yields on 
these old, worn hill soils. 

In this connection, let me state, tentatively, that experiments conducted 
and now in nrogress indicate that leguminous crops and leguminous green 
fertilizers will produce a greater increase in the productive capacity in the 
soil than heavy aDplications of commercial nitrogen; and let me express my 
opinion that no IDmois farmer can afford to purchase a pound of commercial 
mtrogen for ordinary farming. Probably market gardeners whose lands are 
too valuable to wait for legumes to grow, and who take off several crops of 
high market value eaeh season, can well afford to make use of commercial 
nitro|:eneous fertilizers, but probably farm-yard manure is the best and cheap- 
est nitrogenous fertilizer they can purchase. 
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As yon know, onr field experiments inolnde the nse of legnminons crops in 
improvisff the soil, and we have an experiment field on this nnglaciated hill 
sou near Vienna in Johnson connty, bnt of course we shall require one or 
two years more before we can secare any resnlts from snch rotation work« 
even this first year's crop not being all harvested at this date (September, 
1902). 

2. ILLINOISAN M0BAINI8. 

The soil area known as Illinoisan Moraines includes the broken moraines 
or hills which rise above the general level of the surrounding prairie land, 
resulting from the glacial drift left in great piles, or ridges, and represent the 
place where the forward movement of the termmus, or edge, of the glacier 
was practically counterbalanced by the melting away of ice. Those moraines 
cover considerable areas in Christian, Montgomery, Fayette, Bond, Clinton 
and in some adjoining counties, and are also found m Fulton, McDonough, 
Hancock, Adams, Pike, and to some extent in other counties in that section 
of the State, As a rule these soils are slightly acid and will be benefited by 
apnlications of a few hundred pounds per acre of some form of lime, especially 
for the growth of clover, alfalfa and other leguminous crops. As yet we have 
no experiment field on this soil, have conducted no pot culture experiments, 
and our analytical work is only begun. This is because the area is much 
more limited than many other soil areas in the State. 

3. LOWER ILLINOISAN OLAOIATION. 

The soil area which we term the Lower Illinoisan Glaciation comprises all 
or parts of about 90 counties, lying north of the Ozark Spurs, south of the 
Shelbyville Moraine (the most southern moraine of the Wisconsin (S-laciation) 
and east of the range of broken Illinoisan Moraines which extend from Chris- 
tian countyto St. Clair county. Favette, Efllngham, Jasper, Marion, Clay. 
Richland, Washington, Jefferson, Wayne, Perry, Franklin, Hamilton, and 
more or less of all all adjoining counties are included in this soil area. Aside 
from the moraines, which are classed in the area previously described, the 
soils of this area consist of level upland, broken hill land, and river bottom 
land. The level upland is by far the largest part of the area and our investi- 

Stions have as yet been confined chiefly to this type. The soils of the Lower 
inoisan Glaciation are usually very light colored, in places almost white. 

The chemical analysis of a considerable number of samples of the common 
prairie soil, the principal tvpe of this area, shown that it is almost invariably 
strongly acid and quite deficient in phosphorus. As a rule, it is rather poor 
in nitrogen and not abundantly supplied with potassium. The soil needs 
heavy applications of lime. As a rule, it will require a ton of lime per acre 
to correct the acidity to a depth of 12 or 16 inches, and much larger applica- 
tions will be required if the acid in the subsoil must also be neutralizea. We 
are conducting experiments to determine to what depth this soil acidity must 
be corrected for the most profitable improvement of the soU. 

Because of the acid condition of this soil, red clover will not grow upon it, 
and even the less valuable substitute, cow peas, which are killed by the frost 
and do not live over winter, will not grow nearly so well as they do in other 
places in the State upon soils which are not acid. We have found that apj^li- 
cations of lime to this soil increase the growth of legumes and markedly in- 
crease the number of tubercles upon the roots, showing that the power of the 
plant to secure nitrogen from the atmosphere is enlarged, thus enabling it 
not only to increase its own growth but to improve the soil. Where we ap- 
plied lime last spring we now find that the plowed soil to a depth of 7 inches 
IS not acid, although it is still strongly acid in an adjoining plot where no 
lime has been applied. 

Understand that we have had only one season to study this problem ef the 
acidity of this great area of southern Illinois soils; that one year ago there 
was not even a method known to science by which the quanity of acid in 
soils could be determined, that we have been obliged to work out such a 
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method; and, I am glad to sa; that we have inooeeded, so that we can now* 
tell, not only that a soil is aeid, bat how acid, and how much lime will be re- 
quired to correct or neutralize this acid to any depth we choose to take onr 
samples. 

We can already see some marked results from applications of limealthooffh 
we cannot hope tor the full benefit of it nntil at least one year after it has 
been applied and it has become well incorporated with the soil, and even 
Uien we need one or two years more to grow legaminons crops and to follow 
them by other crops before we can have anythins: like complete data. I am 
glad to state, howeyer, that some, of the men with whom we have soil experi* 
ment fields located on this soil and who have been watching the experiments 
very closely are already porchasing considerable quantities of lime. For ex- 
ample, Mr. A. A. Hinkley, of DuBois, Washington county, has idready an- 
plied two car loads of lime to the soil on his farm and will use more this. fall. 

We are not only trying to determine how much lime must be added and to 
what depth in the soil the acidity must be corrected, but we are also trying 
to determine what is the best and most economical form of lime te use for 
this purpose. We are trying fresh burned limci air slacked lime, and pul- 
verised limestone, any of which can be obtained m the market in any quan- 
tity desired,' and any of which will correct the acidity of the soil. The only 
question is which form can be applied the most economically and give the 
quickest and most profitable returns. 



In our experimental work we are this year using five car loads of lime and 

I. in this connection I beg 
state that these extensive experiments are only made possible because of Ihe 



three car loads of finely pulverized limestone, in this connection I beg to 



interest taken in the work by the Marble Head Lime Company, of Marble 
Head, HI., the Crystal Carbonate Lime Company, of Blsberry, Mo., (who 
furnished Jhe pulverized limestone), J. P. Speed & Comi^any. of_Milltown, 



Ind., the Southern Railway, the Illinois Central Railway, the Big Four ««».- 
way and the Wabash, Chester & Western Railway, ail of whom nave either 
furnished large quantitieB of such materials which we have asked for or 
transported car load lots of it free of charge. Ton will see that we are not 
only making use of all the appropriation furnished by the State, but we are 
doing considerably more than we could do with those funds alone. I may 
say further that the Armour Fertilizer Works, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 




tiliser. These different parties have funushed us exactly what we asked and 
what we need to use in investigating the needs of Illinois soils for increasing 
their productive capacity. 

Most af the soils of the lower Dlinoisan glaciation are level prairie land 
and, in this respect, are equal to any in the State for agricultural purposes, 
but, while these soils are now producing three-quarters of a ton of timothy 
hay per acre as the principal crop (aside from apple orchards), and 15 to SS 
bushels of com, ana with scarcely a good field of clover to be seen on the 
principal type of soil in this area, and the land worth 920 to |30 an acre— 
just a few miles north^ in Coles and other counties in the Wisconsin glacia- 
tion, every other field is a clover field, com yields from 60 to 75 bushels per 
acre and land is worth $125. There are other differences in the properties of 
Uiose two adjoining soil areas, but the principal one is the acid m the soil of 
the southern area. We expect, within one or two years, to have practical 
demonstrations on several fields in this soil area to show whether liming the 
soil will be beneficial for red clover, alfalfa, etc. 

As stated above, the soils of the lower Illinoisan glaciation are not only 
markedly acid, and consequently require heavy applications of lime, but they 
are also quite deficient in phosphorus. They are not altogether peculiar, 
however, in being somewhat deficient in phosphores, because many of the 
soils of Illinois are belew the normal fertile soil in this element, and, further- 

-17 F. 
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more, applioationi of phosphoras to other soilg have produced some markedUr 
beDeficiiJ results, as has been shown, for example, in oar Bulletin No. 76, 
"Alfalfa on lUinois Soil." 

Oar experiments inelnde not only trials to determine the yaloe of applying 
phosphorus te these southern Illinois foils, but also trials to determine what 
form is most eoonomioal to purobasa. Bone meal containing 20 to ^per 
cent of phosphoric oxid (8 to lO per cent of phosphorus) costs about 926 a 
ton, while ground rock phosphate, which is just as rich in phosphorus, costs 
only f4 a ton at the mine in Tennessee, or about 96 to $8 per ton deliyered in 
Illinois. The phosphorus in the bone meal is more readily ayailable, and, 
consequently, gives quicker returns, but the ground rock phosphate is more 
lasting; and the question is, if equal values (not equal quantities) of the two 
materials are applied, will not the ground rock phosphate prove more profit- 
able in the course of a few yearst Probably we shiall require at least five 
years to answer this question. 

The broken hill land of the lower Illinoisan glaciation lies along the streams. 
The so-called hills are no higher, and usually not quite so high, as the sur- 
rounding prairie. They are simply ridges left between the vallejrs which 
have been worn out by washing during the time which has passed since the 
glacial age. The soils of the bottom lands are largely composed of the top 
soil washed down from the uplands, with occasional sand bars formed by thie 
eurrents of the streams. Aloni^ the larger streams, especially those whose 
source is in the Western glaciation. the lower bottom lands usually contain 
more or less soil which has evidently been washed down from the Wisconsin 
glaciation. These soils are dark colored, practicallv free from acid, and 
wheivnot injured by overflow they produce clover and other crops as well as 
the soils in the Wisconsin glaciation. 

4. Middle Illinoisan Glaciation. 

This soil area consists chiefly of Cass, Menard, Logan, Scott, Morvan, San- 

Bimon, Green, and parts of Macoupin, Jersey, St. Clair, Clinton, Bond, 
ontgomery. Cbristian and Macon counties. In the area just defined and, 
in fact, in all of these large soil areas, there are several markedly different 
types of soil and there is- usually no very distinct and continuous boundary 
between two soil areas. Besides the timber land, the broken or hilly land, 
and the bottom lands, there are frequently bodies of level prarie land which 
are unlike the common or principU type m the area, and they may or may 
not resemble the principal type in some adjoinin/c soil area. An investin- 
tion of all Uiese different bodies or tjrpes of soil is important and should oe 
carried on, but that is the work of our detail survey (which will be briefly 
described later), and it cannot be done in our general survey work in which 
we study only the very largest and most important types in these large soil 
areas. 

The soils of this area are markedly different from those of the Lower Illi- 
noisan Glaciation, the principal type being dark brown in color, and very 
slightly acid. The subsoils are usually free from acidity, so that a light ap- 
plication of lime (600 to SCO pounds per acre) will entirely correct he toUl 
acidity of the soil. That sueh an applieation would prove very profltable for 
increasing the frrowth of clover and consequently of other crops which follow 
clover, is practically certain. It would be equally beneficial for growing al- 
falfa. 

The analysis of soils from this area shows that they are not abundantly 
supplied with phosporus. In some places where continuous cropping with 
wheat and other grain crops has been practiced, the nitrogen content is be- 
coming very much reduoea. The acidify of the soil is increasing under cul- 
tivation as it usually does, as is evidenced by the fact that in many places 
where elover formerly grew, it is now frequently a failure. 
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6. Upper Illinoiban Glaoiation. 

This area indndes the ehief purt of Henry, Stark; Peoria and counties to 
the southwest of these lying between the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, ex- 
eepting the nnglaoiated part of Calhoun county, the Iliinoisan Moraines, the 
loess soils and the river bottom lands, which belong in other soil areas. 

The leyel prairie land in this area constitutes the princi|;Md type. The soil 
resembles somewhat that of the Middle lUinosian Grlaeiation but it is darker 
(almost black) in color and senerally deeper to the subsoil. It is but yery 
slightly acid, as a rule, but, m places where it is found difficult to secure 
good crops of doYcr, an application of a few hundred pounds of lime per acre 
snonld be made, and it is not improbable that on old worn fields of this type 
applications of phosphorus will increase the yield of crops, although we haye 
no data on this point, except that the analysis of the soils shows a much more 
abundant supply of potassium than of phosphorus. The broken or hilly lands 
along the Mississippi and other streams m the Upper Illinosian Glaeiation 
are usually quite markedly acid and for growing legumes will be greatly 
benefitted by an application of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of lime per acre. 

6. lowAN Glaciation. 

This soil area represents all that is now exposed of the drift material from 
the second glacier. It includes the counties of Stephenson, Winnebago, 
Boone. Carroll and Ogle, and parts of JoDaviess, MToHenry, DeKalb, Lee 
and Whiteside. G^logists are still in doubt regarding the exact origin of 
different parts of this section. Probably the western p«rt of the area was of 
earlier formation than the eastern part. The principal type of soil is rolling 
prairie. The soil is brown or dark Drown in color. The basis of this soil is 
largely silt (a grade of soil particles which are finer than fine sand), with 
some fine sand. It contains but little plastic clay eyen in the subsoil. In 
my judgment this soil where it is not acid will be found admirably adapted to 
growing alfalfa, although it may sometimes winter kill in places when too 
much exposed, especially if cut too late in the fall. This area contains a con- 
siderable extent oi so called limestone soils, but as a matter of fact the soils 
have been formed from glacial drift (chiefly pulverized sandstone and i^ranite) 
with more or less loess on top, and consequently are not limestone soils. In 
this connection it may be said that the presence of limestone a few feet be* 
neath the surface and eyen the presence of lime in the well water is not ab- 
solute ey dence that the surface of an old worn field is not in need of an 
application of lime. Indeed from the analyses which are in progress ef 
samples from this area we find that some of the long cultiyated soils are 
already distinctly acid, eyen where they are underlaid by limestone at a depth 
of 15 to 20 feet. An application of a few hundred pounds of air slackea or 
water slacked lime, or probably of the finely pulyerized limestone, such as is 
used extensiyely in this soil area as a top dressing for stone roads and could 
be easily obtained by pulyerizing the unaerlying nme rock would proye yery 
adyantageous and profitable for leguminous crops and consequently for sub- 
sequent crops. 

Our chemical analyses of soils from this section are not completed, and our 
data and exact information regarding the needs of this soil area are as yet 
yery meager. 

7. WisooNSiM Moraines. 

While the moraines of the old Iliinoisan Glaeiation have been much eroded 
and now exist only in broken chains of hills or ridges the moraines of the 
much more recent Wisconsin Glaeiation are as a rule broad and continuous, 
and represent yery large areas of land. Aside from the earlier formed 
terminal moraine which was piled up at the outer edge of the glacier and 
which now marks the south and west border of this sou area, and which ex- 
tends in a sort of semicircle through the counties of Bdgar, Coles, Shelby 
(most of it is known geologically as the Bhelbyyille Moraine), Macon, De- 
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Witt, Tazewell, Peoria, Marshall, Bareau, Lee, DeKalb and McHenry, there 
are many later formed moraines of large extent^ as are found espeoialiy in 
Vermilion, Ford, McLean and LivinKston counties, and also in the counties 
in the northeast comer of the State. 

There are seyeral different types of soil on the Wisconsin moraines. Ii- 
deed the types in this soil area Tairy from beds of gravel, in plaoes aionfi[ the 
edges of moraines, to inclosed individual swamps. Neyertheless, the prmci- 
pal type is the rolling prairie soil varying in color from a brown or dark gray 
to blfick, with a mottled reddish brown and yellow subsoil usually found at 
about 14 to 18 inches below the surface. More or less sand and gravel are 
eommonly present, even in the top soil. 

The surface soil is fre9uenUy distinctly but not strongly acid, while the 
subsoil is free from acidity, in places, deeper plowing than commonly prac- 
ticed will bring sofficient lime from the subsurface sou to correct the acidity 
of the top soil, but, as a rule, an application of 400 to 600 pounds of lime per 
acre will greatly benefit the soil. This soil is not rich in phosphorus and with 
some crops and crop rotations it seems very evident that phosphorus can be 
applied with marked profit. The growth of leguminous crops and the use of 
leguminous green fertilizers are of great benefit to succeedmg erops of com 
on this soU. 

Several analyses have been made of this soil from different plaoes, pot cul- 
tures have been conducted and field experiments are in progress. Nearly all 
results 'obtained show the need of light applications of lime and the great 
value of growing legumes (the nitrogen content is above normal) or of miuung 
hbezal use of farm yard manure. The experiments already reported in our 
Bulletin No. 76, "Alfalfa on Illinois Soil,'' give some exact data regarding 
this type of soil, and I will not take more time to discuss it here. 

8. WiSOONSIN GlAOIATION. 

While this term in its strict geological sense really includes the total area 
covered by the latest glacier, it is here used principally to designate the ordi- 
nary level or very sli^tly rolling prairie soil of this area. This is a black 
soil— the commonest type of soil found in DeKalb, LaSalle, Ghrundy, Kanka- 
kee, Iroquois, Tntnam, Marshall, Woodford, Livmgston, McLean, DeWitt. 
Macon, Piatt, Champaign, Moultrie, I>ouglas, Coles and Edgar counties, ana 
it is found more or less abundant in about a dozen other adjoining counties. 
Like the Wisconsin Moraines, this area was of later formation in the extreme 
northeast comer of the State than in the counties further south. This is a 
soil which apparently is not in so great need of immediate investigation as 
many other types, and as yet it has received but little attention, when well 
drained and well cultivated, this soil produces from 00 to 80 bushels of com 
in favorable seasons. It grows clover well. Broom com is grown very ex- 
tensively on this type of soil in Douglas, Coles and Edgar counties. Some 
representative samples of this soil have been collected and will be analyzed 
during the coming year. 

9. Abibas of Dxep La:8S Dxposrrs. 

This fype of soil is of more recent formation than the Illinois Glaciation 
(which IS, itself, usually covered with more or less loess), but evidently it is 
older than the Wisconsin Qlaciation. It oecupies long, narrow strips of land 
bordering the Wabash, Illinois and Mississippi rivers. The loess deposit con- 
sists of very fine sand and of the still finer material, silt, together with some 
proportion of clay. It varies in thickness from a few feet to more than 50 
leet. It has evidently been transported and deposited by winds, at least to 
some extent. It frequently contains light shells of lime carbonate. The sur- 
face of the soil on old cultivated fields is usuallv distinctly acid, but at a depth 
of a few feet the acid disappears and lime oarSonate is foundf, frequently in 
the form of small concretions of varying size and of odd and curious shapes. 
Evidently these concretions have all been formed in place since the loess de- 
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posit was made, the oarbonio aoid and other aoids of the soil having dissolved 
the lime in the snrfaoe soil and earned it to lower depths, where it nas solidi- 
fied and filled the or aoks and oavities in the earth. • 

In many plaees (espeoiallynpon old ealtivated land) olover is a very onoer* 
tain orop on this soil. A field of it nsnally presents a "patohy" appearanoe. 
Alonff the brow of slopes and even on the slopes themselves the elover and 
also Qie oroij^s whieh follow are frequently as good or better than on the level 
land. This is due to the fact that the snrfaoe soil on the level is acid, while 
the hillside soil where the oriirinal surface has been washed off contains lime. 
This loess soil has no true subsoil. A'ide from the larger quantity of organio 
matter eontamed in the surface, the texture is quite uniform to considerable 
depths^ although at a depth of 40 to 50 feet the material is somewhat coarser, 
consistmg chieny of fine and medium sand. The loess soil it usually quite 
rich in potash, but it is not well supplied with phosphorus. It should oe given 
an application of about 1,000 pounds of lime per acre, and then be improved 
by lesumes or manure. If this is to be done, applications of phosphorus will 
greatly assist in improving the prodactive capacity of the soil and will un- 
doubtedly prove profitable. 

10. Sand, Swamp Abibas and Bottom Lands. 

This soil area comprises all of the most recently formed soils in the State, 
and includes many of the markedly different types, such as the almost pure 
sand of the sand aanes or sand hills (where in places the sand is still blown 
or drifted by the wind), the alluvial sands or sandy loams of the river bot* 
toms, the heavier loam and clay loam bottom lands, the plastic clay soils of 
drained and undrained river marshes, and even the swamp and peat soils 
which are found in the State. 

These soils are widely scattered over the State and nowhere occupy such 
compact territory as many of the areas abpve described. 

(a) Sand Soils.—The sand soils are chiefly in Tazewell and Mason, and in 
Lee, Whiteside. Boreau and Henry counties, and along the principal river 
bottoms. The lighter drifting sand soil is very deficient in all elements of 
plant food. It is apparently best adanted for some form of fruit, such as 
peaches (if they would not be winter killed). When heavily manured, it is 
well adapted to growing melons, sweet potatoes, etc. We have an experi* 
ment field near Green Valley, Tasewell county, on this type and have some 
hojpes of growing alfalfa and possibly some other deep rooting legomes on 
this soil. 

(b) River Bottom Soils— The river bottom soils are exceedingly variable, 
depending much ujpon the source of the material from which they are made. 
We are aocumulatmff considerable information regarding several types of 
bottom land, but I mall not try to give details regarding it at this time. 

(c) Swamp Soils— The swamp soils of the State are quite extensive and 
greatly in need of investigation and we are giving them considerable atten- 
tion. We have a university soil experiment field in Whiteside county and 
another in Kankakee county on swamp soils. The chemical analyses, the 
pot cultures, and the field experiments show that, as a rule the swamp soils 
are deficient in potassium, and the applications of potash salts are very 
profitable on most of those soils. 

Another special difficulty with many of the swamp soils is that they con- 
tain too much magnesia and in some oases probably too much lime. We are 
now conducting pot culture experiments to try to determine how much mag- 
nesia plants can tolerate in the soil; that is, what percentage may exist with- 
out producing a poisonous or injnrious effect. We are also trying to discover 
if there is any practical method by which the poisonous effect of magnesia 
can be corrected. 



Recently drained swamp soils are frequently lacking in soil bacteria, espe- 
cially those bacteria which have to do with the decomposition, oxidation and 
nitrification of organic matter of soils and the consequent liberation of plant 
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food from the soil. Beoause of thii the growing cropi practically starTe* 
alttiough the soil may be rich in all CMential elementi of plant food. The 
bacteria can be snpplied by light applieationi of normal coltiyated soil or 
earth. The same resxdts may be accomplished by light applications of 
manure, partionlarly of horse mannre, which is osaaUr to thoroughly infected 
with baoleria that it not only rapidly decomposes itself bnt it greatlv increases 
the rate of decomposition of the organic matter of the soil. In this oonnec- 
tlon it may be well to call your attention to the fact that eyen ordinary fertile 
soils do not contain in solution at any one time sufficient plant food to pro- 
duee a single crop, but that durinff the growing season the plant food is 
liberated ^raduaUy ftrom the soil and chiefly by the action of the soil bacteria. 

(d) Peaty Boils— The peaty soils are of limited areas. Those we haye 
studied are chiefly in Tazewell and Mason counties. They are found to be 
yery rich in nitrogen and fairly well supplied with phosphorus, but yery de- 
ficient in potassium. Applications of potash salts are preying of great yalue 
and profit on these soils, and they are now being used by the fwmers oyer 
tile principal ardas of peaty soils. 

Now, of course, I haye giyen you only an outiine or summary of the work 
we are carrying on in our general suryey of Illinois soils. With the assist 
ance of my associates in this work we shall soon haye ready for publication 
in bulletin form much more complete information regarding the progress and 
results of these inyestigations than I could include in this report. In general 
I may add that the field experiments of the present season are as successful 
as we could reasonably expect them to be. In some places in southern Illi- 
nois, dry weather has greatiy injured our crops, while m places in the north- 
oentralpart exeessiye rains and oyerfiows nay) been mjurious and will 
preyent our securing the most reliable and useful results. Because of such 
season, injuries er damages and uncontrolled influences, field experiments 
usually require a much longer time than pot cultures to yield reliable inform- 
aAion. akhough the field experiments haye the adyantage of being under the 
outside natural conditions and they also serye as practical demonstrations in 
the section where they are conducted. 

Detail Boil BusyET. 

In beginning the detail soil suryey, we first selected two different areas, 
one (Taiewellcounty) in the north central part of the Btate, and the other 
(Clinton and Bt. Glair counties) in the south central part of the Btato. Each 
of these areas was selected by us because of the large number of different 
types of soil which they were known to contain. The terminal moraine of 
the Wisconsin Qlaciation crosses Tazewell county^ so that the west part of 
the county contains two of the distinct types of soil of the Wisconsin Glacia- 
tion; first the terminal moraine soil occupying the leyel tops or sloping sides 
of the hills or ridges; second, the leyel or fpentiy roiling upland prairie soil. 
Some soil materials of the Wisconsin Glaciation haye also been washed be- 
yond the terminal moraine across the central part of the county and this re- 
worked material has formed some distinct types of soil oyerlying the till plain 
of the old glacial drift. The southern part of the county extends into the 
area of the Middle Illinoisaii Glaciation. while the western part of the county 
contains grayel beds, sand dunes, riyer Dottoms^ swamp lands and peat bogs. 
Thirteen distinct types of soil haye been found m the detail suryey of Taze- 
well county, which will serye as a basis for extending the smnrey into differ- 
ent directions where seyeral of the types established in Tazewell county 
extend oyer yery much larger areas. 

In working out the detail suryey a field partir goes oyer the entire area, 
fixing soil types and locating, as definitely as it is possible to do, their exact 
boundary lines. Soil maps are made of the entire area suryeyed which shew 
the extent, location and boundaries of each different type of soil. The aim is 
to haye this soil map made to show areas as smaU as 10 acres. The soil is 
examined by boring with augres, regularly to a depth of 40 inches, but if 
necessary to much greater depths. A soil to be mapped under a giyen ty^ 
must possess some uniform characteristics in texture (both in surface and soi 
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inooloTy in prodaotiY6 oapaoity (as detennined by obierred and reported crop 
yields), and in other propertiei which oan be reooipiised by one who hai be- 
eome expert in dietiniroiahinff ftud eorrelatini: toil typei. ultimately the soils 
which are olassed as a type mnst stand the test ot chemical and physical 
analysis, pot cnltare teste and field experiments. 

Darinff the first half of the season onr field party in detail sorrey work 
eonsistea of two of onr own men and two men from the Bureau of Soils. Since 
June we have furnished three men and the Bareau of Soils one man. The 
work has been under the joint direction of the Chief of the Bureau of Soils 
and myself, but one of the most expexienced sovemment men has been in 
direct charge of the field party. 

St. Clair and Clinton counties were selected by us for detail surrey because 
they contain all the types of soil between the Mississippi river bottom and 
the center of the lower lUinoisan glaciation, or white soil area. After both 
of the selected areas were completed, the field party was placed in Clay 
county, and this has also been completed; so that we now haye finished the 
detail suryey of four counties in the State. Bepresentatiye samples of soil 
haye been taken from each of the different types of soil in all of the detail 
suryey, and these will be analysed as rapidly as possible. We also hope in 
the near future to carry on pot culture experiments with all these different 
types of soil, and, as far as possible and adyisable, to conduct field experi- 
ments upon each type. The soil maps will neyer become of the grreatest pos- 
sible yalue till we naye exact information regarding each of the types of soil 
which are located and defined by the map. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is not now possible, and probably neyer 
will be practical or possible, for the Experiment Station to myestiffate and 
uudyie soils which represent only one man's field or fann. Tou wiu readily 
understand this from the fact that the present total annual appropriation for 
soil inyestigatioo amounts to less than 6 cents for each quarter section of 
Illinois land, while the cost of only analysing a single sample of soil amounts 
to about 125. 

1 am yery glad to report to you that we haye made no analyses and haye 
carried on no inyestigations of soils which are of only local or priyate inter- 
est, and, with yery few exceptions, there has been no demand upon us by 
Illinois citisens for such priyate work at public expense. Analyses of mis* 
celluieous samples of soils collected by unauthorised and untrained persons, 
by inaccurate and non-uniform methods, usually imperfectly representing a 
mere patch of ground, and frequently little more than the hole it is taken 
from, are of yery little yalue eyen to the owner of the piece of land, and cer- 
tainly of yery little yalue to the agriculture of a State. On the other hand, 
it is possible to classify the soils of the State, first, into large soil areas ao- 
cordmg to their principal soil types, and finally to map all of the different 
types in detail and to myestigate them carefully, ultimately to secure exact 
and reliable and most yaluable information, not only regarding the principal 
types in large soil areas (as we haye already done and are doing), but also 
re^rArdiug the distinctly different types of soil eyen of more limited extent 
within these larger areas (as we plan and expect to do). 

It is my duty to add that the appropriation of $10,000 per annum, made by 
the last (General Assembly for begmning an inyestigationof Illinois soils, has 
made a beginning. 

It has disooyered that nearly one-third of the soils of the State are stronfl^ 
acid and consequently will not grow red eloyer and other legumes success- 
fully until treated with lime, and that some other soils of the State axe 
slightly acid and will be greatly benefited by light applications of lime. 

It has discoyered that the old worn red clay hill soils, abundant in seyen 
oounties in the extreme southern part of the State, are still well supplied 
with phosphorus, but that they are exceedingly deficient in nitrogen, and 
that, if treated with lime and cropped with nitrogen gathering legumes, their 
productiye capacity may be greatly increased. 
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It has disooyered that the great white soU area in soathem lUinoiB is de- 
fioient in phoephoras, and that an intellinrant use of phoephoroB in eonnection 
with lime and leirnmes will nndonbtedljr largely and profitably increase the 
prodactiye capacity of 30 connties of lUinois soil. 

It has diseoyered that not only the peaty soils of Taiewell and Mason conn- 
ties, bat also yery nxtensiye swamp areas in north-central Illinois are yery 
deficient in potassinm, and that moderate applications of potash salt greatly 
increase the prodactiye capacity of those soils. 

It has diseoyered that the alfalfa bacteria are not generally present in 
Illinois soils, in eonseqaence of which alfalfa has been i»ronoanced a fsilnre 
in Illinois for the past 20 years, bat that these bacteria can be easily and 

Srofitably added to oar soiuand that then, nnder fayorable conditions, alfalfa 
tiriyes in Illinois and has been made to prodnce from eight to ten tons of 
alfalfa hay per acre in seyeral places in the State daring the past season. 

<}entlemen, there are other resnlts, bat let me say that I firmly belieye any 
one of the diseoyeries mentioned aboye is worth to Illinois agricnltare and to 
the commonwealth at least 100 times tbe total appropriation which has been 
made for the inyestigation of her soil. 

Bat, remember that only a beginning has been made. We need to do more. 
We need to extend the general soil snryey at once to all the large soil areas in 
the State; we need more soil analyses, and more sail analyste; we need more 
apparatas; we need more room and facilities for pot cnltare ezperimente; 
we need more ezperimeot and demonstration fields on different soil areas 
and m different sections of the State; we need to follow np the detailed soil 
saryey, not only of the fonr coanties which we haye coyered, bat of the en- 
tire State of Illinois. In my jadgment, gentlemen, there is needed, and cooid be 
need to the adyantage of this great State, at least $25,000 per annnm for the in- 
yestigation of Illinois soils. The appropriation made by the last General 
Assembly was the first which has eyer been made by the State of Illinois for 
an inyestigation of her soils. For the tremendons magnitade of the task, the 
appropriation was exceedingly small; bat eyen great andertakings are prob- 
ably oest began on a small scale, and by safe and well tried methods, that 
the appropriation may all be well nsed ana none wasted; and the fands which 
were appropriated were all yon asked for, and they haye made a good begin- 
ning; bat, in my jadgment, the actaal needs of this great State demand that 
yon shoala ask for larger appropriations from the next Gheneral Assembly for 
this great work. Illinois has a dairy section; she has a frnit section; she has 
an apple belt and a com belt; bat Illinois has no soil belt. As agricnltare is 
the sapport of the Stete and the nation, so the soil is the snpport of agrical- 
tare. "The wealth of Illinois is in her soil, and her strength lies in its intel- 
ligent deyelopment." All of the people are interested in Illinois soils, in the 
maintenance of her foil fertility^ in increasingr the prodactiye capacity of 
Illinois lands; and they are desirons of learning as qalokly as possible the 
most reliable and economic means of bringing abont these resnlts. Strictly 
speaking, these inyestigations are an inyestment rather than experiment. It 
is laijrely a qnestion of work. With the continaation of the present appro- 
priations, it will reqnire aboat 30 years to coyer the entire State. If the 
.i4>propriations can be increased from $10,000 to $25,000 per annnm, the work 
can be done in 10 or 12 years— that is, in time to be of real seryice to the peo- 
ple who are now Hying; and I frankly assert that any thonghtfol man will 
agree Uiat the appropriation soggestea is exceedingly small compared with 
tiie interests inyolyed. Consider, if yon please, that an amoant eqaal to that 
already appropriated by Illinois for an exhibit at the Lonisiana Parchase 
Exposition ($^,000) would make $25,000 a year for ten years, which would 
prooably enable us to extend these inyestifl^ations to eyery quarter section of 
Illinois soil. Seyenty-fiye years ago these inyestigations and demonstrations 
could not haye been made, because the exact and scientific methods of work 
which we now haye at our command were not known then. Indeed, during 
the time of your own past liyes the sciences fundamental to agriculture haye 
been really worked ont and deyeloped to their present stete of usefulness. 
The great s<^iences of geology, physics, chemisti^ and bacteriology are now 
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the servaiits of agrionltare. They stand before ub, as it were, with bowed 
heads and bared arms, ready to serve in the investigation of Illinois soils, 
and surely the present and fntare interests of Illinois and Illinois agrienltare 
require mnch more ezaet and abundant information than we now possess re- 
garding the various soils of the State. 

I speak earnestly in this matter, solely because I appreciate the flrreat needs 
of the work and believe in the practical and profitable results to the State I 
serve. Even thousdi it is out of place, it may not be without result for me to 
say that I could ask for or expect nothing for mjself , my personal salary 
having already practically reached the limit which is paid to teachers and in- 
vestigators in the University of Illinois. Larger appropriations for the inves- 
tigation of Illinois soils mean larger responsibilities and larger opportunities 
for useful and much needed work. 

But I make no request; I ask for nothing. That is your privilege, not my 
duty. I simply submit to the Illinois State Farmers' Institute the facts ima 
opinions which I possess relating to the investi^tion of Illinois soils. I as- 
Bume if the appropriation for sou investigation is increased by the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, it will be because it is desired by the lUiuois ^tate Farmers' 
Idstitute, the same organization which urged the last General Assembly to 
make the initial appropriation for these investigations. 

Director Allen o£Fered the following resolation: 

Sewlved, That the superintendent of institutes be instructed to have printed 
the report of Doctor Hopkins for the said committee in circular form for dis- 
tribution to the press, the various institutes and institute speakers. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Burroughs, ohairman of special committee to revise the 
by-laws, reported the following by-laws, whioh were unanimously 
adopted on roll oall by the following vote: Allen, Bayliss, Bur- 
roughs, Obester, Cobb, Coolidge, Davenport, Goodnow, Grimes, 
Hughes, King, Mann, Mason, Mills, Moore, Newman, Reynolds, 
Sweet and Wyman. Ayes, 19; nays, 0. 

Bt-Laws 07 Illinois Farmers' Institutk. 

Whihkas, By act of the Thirty-ninth General Assembly, aj^proved June 
24, 1896, the Ilfinois Farmers' Institute was created, empowering its bcNurd 
of directors to adopt bv-laws for its ^vemment and management of its busi- 
ness in connection with the act creating it, hereby adopts the following by- 
laws, and hereby repeals all former by-laws heretofore adopted by ^e boara 
of directors. 

article I.— bireciors. 

Section 1. The board of durectors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute con- 
sists of 

1. State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Professor of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 

3. President of the State Board of Agriculture. 

4. President of the State Horticultural Society. 

6. President of the State Dairymen's Assooiation. 

6. One person from each congressional district of the State, elected at 
the annualmeeting of the institute by the delegates present which have been 
elected by the county institutes of the district, who shall serve for a term of 
two years and until their successors are duly elected. The even numbered 
conf^ressional districts electing their directors at the annual meeting of the 
institute held in 1903, and the odd- numbered in 1904. 
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See. 2. The board of direotora shall hold a meeting in the institnte roome 
in the State Hoase, on the first Tnesday after the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institnte, the old board to dispose of its business, the new 
board to organize, eleot officers and outline its policy for the ensuing year 
and transaot such other business as may come before the board. 

See. 8. The bosrd of directors shall also meet between the first day of 
September and the tenth day of October in each year, the date and plaoe to 
be designated by the president in his call for the meeting. 

See. 4. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called hy the 

g resident by giving ten days' notice thereof, or upon a written petition of 
m members of the board the secretary shall call a meeting. 

See. 6. The director of each district, consisting of more than one counter, 
shall, within 00 days after the annual meeting orthe Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute, call a conference of his district at some conyenient point, consistini[ of 
one person seleeted by each countjr institute, for the purpose of arrangmg 
for the time and place of holding the next county institute and eouffressional 
institute in the custrict and cc^perating in the securing of spes&ers- All 
necessary expense of one delegate from each county whfle in attendance at 
said congressional conference, to be paid by the Illinois Farmers' Institute, 
upon itemized bills approved by the oireetor of said district. 

Sec. 0. Each director shall be the confidential adviser of the board and of 
the State Superintendent of Farmers' Institutes concerning institute affairs 
in his district; he shall report to the superintendent at the close of each 
eountr institute, upon all matters that seem significant to his work, in order 
that the superintendent may have a eomplete mowledge of the actual condi- 
tions in all parts of the State. 

See. 7. The board of directors shall annually fix the salary of the secretary 
and superintendent of institutes before the election to fill said offices; said 
salaries shall be paid monthly and shall cover all clerical expenses, including 
stenographer; said offices may be filled by one and the same person. 

Sec. 8. Eleven members of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, except as otherwise provided by these by-laws. 

ABTIOLB n.— OFPI0BR8. 

Section 1. The officers of the board of directors shall consist of a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, treasurer, state superintendent ef farmers' 
institutee and auditor, to be elected by ballot by the board of directors for a 
term of one year, and until their successors are elected and qualified. 

See. 2. All officers of the board of directors must be members of the boar^ 
of directors, except the treasurer, secretary and state superintendent ot 
farmers' institutes, who may be other persons than members of the board. 

ARTICLB m.— PRBSIDINT AMD VIOl PBXSIDENT. 

Section 1. The president shall be the chief executive officer of the board 
of directors; shall appoint all committees; he shall be ex officio member of 
all standing committees: he shall preside over the meetings of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute, the board of directors and the executive committee, sign 
all warrants for expenditures approved by the auditor, executive committee 
or the board of directors, and perform all duties incumbent on a presiding 
officer. 

See. 2. In case of the absence or disability of the president, or in case of 
vacancy in that office, the vice president shall fill the office. 

Sec. 3. In case of the absence or disability of these officers, or in case 
both offices become vacant, any director or member of the exeoutive eom- 
mittee who is called to the chair shall act as president for the time being, and 
sign all necessary papers. 
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▲BTIOLI lY.— DUTIES OF SSOBITABY AND TRBASUBBB. 

Section 1. The seoretAry ihall attend all meetings of the board of direo- 
tors and standing committees, and shall keep a eorreot record of the same* 
He ihaU perform snch other dnties as nsnally devolTc npon snch officer. He 
shall act as secretary of the annual meeting of delegrates and keep a record 
of same. He shall countersign and issue warrants for expenditures duly ap- 
proved by the auditor, ezeeutiye committee or the board of directors, but 
shall not draw a warrant on a fund unless there is sufficient money in the 
fund to pay such warrant. 

Bee. 2. The secretary shall be custodian of all the records and pjapers be- 
lonsing to, and all properhr owned by the Illinois Farmers' Institute, and 
shall report an inyentory of all property ef the Illinois Farmers' Institute to 
the boud of directors at the close of each year; he shall make a detailed an- 
nual report in writing to the board of directors at the last meeting of the old 
board; ne shall also. make such other reports during the year as the board of 
directors or executiye committee may require. 

Bee. 3. The treasurer shall haTc charge of all funds, keeping a separate 
aocount with each fund. He shall pay out the same on warrann signed by 
liie president and countersigned by the secretary, issued on approyed bills. 
He shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, execute a bond signed 
by not less than two sureties, in the penal sum prescribed by the board of 
directors, not less than twice the amount likely to come into his possession at 
any one time. Said bond shall be approved by the board of directors or com- 
mittee duly authorised by the board to approye the same; he shall make a 
detailed annual report in writing to the board of directors at the last meeting 
of the old board; ne shall also make such other reports during the year as 
the board of directors or executiye committee may require. 

ABTICLX y.-HBTATB 8T7PEBINTXNDBMT. 

Section 1. The state superintendent of institutes shall haye general super- 
yision of institute work in the State under the direction of the board of direc- 
tors and of the executiye committee. 

Sec. 2. He shall make recommendations as to lines of work which he be- 
lieyes will prove profitable for the ensuing year, together with general plans 
for their execution, and estimates of expenses. He shall make such other 
recommendations to the board of directors as he may deem for the best inter- 
ests of the Institute work. 

Sec 3. He shall visit county, institutes and district conferences, when in* 
vited to do so by the county institute officers or directors, or when in his 
ju^^(ment the institute work demands such visit. 

Sec. 4. He shall have charge of the publication of the annual report and 
shall insert therein such matters as wUi advance the agricultural interests of 
this State, under the direction of the executive committee. 

Sec. 6. He shall be librarian of the Farmers' Institute Free Libraries, and 
shall submit to the board of directors, or to the executive committee for ap- 
proval, lists of books which he deems ought to be purchased for the use of 
the libraries when such are needed. 

Sec. 6. He shall make a detailed annual report in writing to the board, of 
directors at the last meeting of the old board, of his acts and doings during 
the year, together with a ffeneral summary of the institute work of the State 
lor year ; he shaU also ms&e such other reports during the year as the board 
of Qirectors or executiye committee may require. 

ABTI«aJE yi.^AUDIT0B. 

Seeti(m 1. All bills of expenditures ordered hj the board of directors or 
the executiye committee, and all bills contracted in pursuance of any appro- 
priation shall be ref errea to the auditor. 
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8eo. 2. The auditor shall oarefolly examine all bills and when approved » 
return them to the seoretMT with reeommendation that warrants be drawn 
in payment of same. In case a bUl is not approved, it shall be referred to 
the executive committee. 

8ec. 3. The auditor shall carefully examine all reports from county farm- 
ers' institutes and the bills for expenses for same, and if in compliance with 
the law providing appropriations for county farmers' institutes, approve tha 
same, and if not approved, refer the same to the executive committee. 

ABTIOLX Vn.—STANBIKG OOMMITTIBS. 

Section 1. There shall be appointed the following standing committeesy 
the president appointing four members on each committee. 

Executive Committee. 

Finance Committee. 

Legislative Committee. 

(Committee on Domestic Science. 

Committee on Ways and Means of Improving County Farmers' Institutes. 

Committee on Agricultural Education in Public Schools. 

See. 2. The duties of the standing committees, unless otherwise provided 
for by these by-laws, shall be legislative in character; they shall meet at the 
same time and place that board of directors' meetings are called, and report 
to the board of directors tue progress made in, and the need of, their re* 
spective lines of work. 

ABTIOLI Vni.— EXSOUTIVI OOMMITTEB. 

Section 1. The executive committee shall conduct the affairs of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute in the interval between the meetings of the board of di- 
rectors, in accordance with the rules and regulations adopted by said board. 

Sec. 2. It shall make all arrangements for the holding of the State Farm* 
ers' Institute, assigning the time and place. 

Sec. 3. It shall prepare a list of speakers for the county farmers' insti* 
tutes. 

Sec. 4. It shall pass on the biUs referred to it by the auditor of the board- 
See. 6. It shall be official adviser of the State Superintendent of Institutes 
when the board of directors is not in session. 

Sec. 6. It shall meet on the call of the president of the board of directors. 

ARTICLE IX— FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The Finance Committee shall examine the books and records of 
the secretary and treasurer, and make a detailed report to the board of cU* 
rectors at their annual meeting, and at other times when requested to do so 
by the board of directors or executive committee, and show the amountr 
against which no warrants have been drawn remaining under the various ap- 
propriations, and the balances in the hands of the treasurer to the credit of 
each fund. 

Sec. 2 It shall report an apportionment of the appropriations to the several 
funds. 

ARTICLE X— LEGISIATIVB OOMMITTBX. 

Section 1. The Legislative Committee shall prepare the bill or bills to be 
presented to the Legislature for enactment, and when the same have been 
approved by the board of directors or executive committee, shall take all 
necessary measures to have the same enacted. 
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ABTIOLX ZI— OOMMirm ON ]>OMSSTI0 80IEN0I. 

Section 1. The Committee on Domestic Beienoe shall counsel with the 
State Domestic Science Association and report upon measures for tiie ad- 
Tancement of their work. 

article xu— gommittss on wats and mkan8 for improving county 

farmers' institutes. 

Section 1. The Committee on Ways and Means for Improying County 
Farmers' Institutes shall take into consideration the methods adopted in tfaie 
manasrement of county^ farmers' institutes, the program giyen, the arrange- 
ment of circuits of institute meetings the employment of speakers, and report 
to the board any recommendations that may tend to improvement on these 
lines. 

ARTICLE Xin— COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. The Committee on Agricultural Education in the Public Schools 
shaU collect information in regard to the character of the agricultural work 
being done in schools, the location of the schools in which agriculture is 
taught, Uie methods of teaching, and report to the bgard on the progress be- 
ing m«de therein. 

ARTICLE XIV— AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
board of directors, by a majority of all members consBtuting the board of 
directors voting in the affirmative. 

ARTICLE XV— RULES. 

Robert's Rules of Order shall govern in all cases not otherwise provided 
for. 

Director Burroughs moved that the secretary have 600 copiee of 
the by-laws printed. 

Motion adopted. 

The superintendent of institutes made the following report: 

lo the Board of Directors of the Ulinoie Tarrnen^ Institutei 

Gentlemen— I have the honor of calling jour attention to the general con- 
ditions ef the farmers' institute work in Illinois and can assure you that it is 
being pushed with enthusiasm and enterprise in every county m the State. 
In response to a request to the secretaries of county institutes for the dates 
and place of holding the ir institute meetings I have had many more replies 
than heretofore so early in the season. Of those answering, one institute 
will be held in September. fThis is an experiment on the part of Champaign 
county, and the meeting will be largely an out-of-door affair with plowmg 
matches and exhibits. It will be interesting to learn the results.) 

Twenty-three institutes will be held in October, most of them in the south 
end of the State; 16 mstitutes in November; 24 in December; 14 in January; 
one in February. An early arrangement of dates and piograms foretells 
better institute meetings. 

The enterprise of McHenry, Winnebago and Sangamon counties in making 
an educational excursion for the young to the University of Illinois is worthy 
of being followed by other counties. 
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The yoimir peoples' experimental elabs and special institnte sessions for 
them« gTowinc: out of these excursions, are broadening the work of the insti- 
tute and brininng the boys and girls into its meetings. 

The efforts made by seyeral counties of furnishing seed to the boys and 
girls for the pur^se of growing com and other grains to be exhibited at the 
county farmers' institute, together with a statement of methods of cultivation 
used, the character of the soil and the yield per acre, are proving a giand 
success. These ideas pushed with energy and enthusiasm are not only solv- 
ing the problem of how to interest the young in the institute meeting, but 
they are msJcing the meetings more attractive and instructive to all parties. 
I would recommend that each director endeavor to extend the work on these 
lines in every county in his district. 

In compliance with the instrutions of your ex< cutive committee, President 
Coolidge andyour superintendent attended the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Farmers'^Institute Workers held in Washington, D. C. President 
Coolidge will agree with me that what we learned at this meeting has broad- 
ened our conception of the importance of the farmers' institute work and the 
possibilities of development on agricultural lines. 

We were particularly impressed with the great work undertaken and being 
done by the secretary of agriculture through the various departments under 
his churge. We eamestlv recommend the farmers generally, and especially 
institute officers and speakers to keep posted upon the work being done by 
Secretary Wilson and to make use of the pablications and other sources of 
information available from the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

It was evident from the papers and discussions at this national convention, 
that the all-important need of the farmers' institute work, is more efficient 
institute instructors. How to secure them was admitted to be an unsolved 
problem. Enough competent workers are not available. They have yet to 
be developed. 

Secretary Wilson informed us that there were not enough men in the 
United States thoroughly educated on scientific agricultural Tines to supply 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations for instructors and investi- 
gators. This being tne case, the farmers' institutes cannot expect much help 
nom the college of agriculture under present conditions in Illmois. 

Ck)mplaints have been made to me by county institute officers in person and 
by mail, tibat they could not secure the help aiiked from the college of agri- 
culture. This is a very unfortunate and seemingly unavoidable condition in 
regard to university speakers. 

The very fact, however, that the county farmers' institutes are asking for 
university help and are indignant if they do not get it in the quantity and of 
the quiJity which they demand and need, is an evidence that the farmers 
have made great progress on scientific lines. 

Those of you who have kept in touch with the development of the collei^e 
of agriculture and the farmers' institutes from their beginnings, know that it 
was a long and tedious task to eradicate the prejudices which existed among 
the farmers against the university and the instructors from the college m 
agriculture. 

It was the enthusiasm and unselfish devotion of the university men for their 
work, their desire and ability to gi^o the farmers the instruction they asked 
for and the help which they needed, that overcame these prejudices and cre- 
ated the present demand for college of agriculture speakers. Unfortunately 
for the farmers' institutes if not equally for the college of agriculture, many 
of these men for causes we know not of, are no longer available for institute 
work in Ulinois. Under these conditions every effort should be made to pre- 
vent the growth of a new crop of prejudices which may jeopardise our pro- 
gress in agricultural education. 

There should exist the most generous reciprocity of sympathy and mutual 
helpfulness between the university, the farmers' institnte and the farmers of 
the State. The college people should be willing to use every effort and per- 
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hapi undergo some personal inconyenienoe in order to siye the farmeri the 
inBtmction thesr ask and absolutely need, while the firmers should stand 
loyal to the nniyersity, and give their hearty support for the maintenanee 
and up-building of the college of agriculture. 

The ezperienee of the Tarious institute organisations of the United States 
seems to indioate that the best institute instructors are obtained by a system 
of institute management which iriyes sufflcient compensation to the institute 
worker to justify nim in prepanng himself and devoting his time to the work. 
As the Illinois Farmers' Institute under present conditions is practically 
thrown upon its own resources for speakers and their development, I would 
recommend the use of some of the institute funds in helping to compensate a 
speaker or sneakers who are willing to devote their energies and time to the 
work, and whose services are worth more than the county^ institutes unaided 
are able to pay. Such speaker or speakers, whith the subject to be discussed 
and the terms, to be aporoved by tlie executive committee of this board. The 
neaker, the subject and the proportion of the expense to be borne bj Illinoia 
rwmers' Institute to be submitted to the county institutes for their accept- 
ance, if desired. 

The board of directors has authorised the collection of information in re- 
gard to the qualifloatiens and efficiency of institute speakers^ through special 
reports from the director of each district and from the presidents of countv 
institutes. If these reports are made conscientiously ana completely, we will 
then be in position to take another step in the development of mstitute 
workers. 

I therefore recommend that that the superintendent of institutes be author- 
ised to invite those spjeakers who have proved of special benefit to the farmers 
of the State to meet in conference with the boarsf of directors, at the annual 
meetinp: of the board, for the purpose of discussing with the superintendent 
of institutes and the members of the board the methods used in their work, 
the subjects treated of. the improvements that might be made, and of select- 
ing some topic upon which all j;>repare themselves and co-operate in its pre- 
sentation. The expenses of said speakers in attending such conference to be 
paid from the general fund of the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

SOHOLABSHIPS. 

Ninety-eif ht appointments have been made for free scholarships in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture for the two jears beginning September, 1902. Four of 
these have been withdrawn, leavmg M. who are now at the college, or expect 
to be in the near future. Quite a number of counties are not represented by 
scholarships, while others have received appointments. By an arrangement 
with Begistrar W. L. Pillsbury, assignments will not be made to the vacant 
counties till some time in December, or until all the scholarships have been 
taken, that the assignments may be made as far as possible to the home dis- 
trict of the students. 

VBBB LTBBABTBS. 

The interest in the libraries is growing, and applications are received from 
all sections of the State. Where a community has received a second library, 
there has been a marked increase in the use of the books. Ten new libraries 
with 44 volumes each, have been equipped since July 1, making 121 libraries 
now in use. Thirty-seven libraries were sent out in the month of September, 
and there are 24 on hand, ready to meet demands. These will ail be called 
for early in October. As there are but few out to be recalled, I recommend 
the equipment of ten more libraries at an early date. The bound bulletins 
are proving useful, while the bulletins in pamphlet form were not taken from 
the cases. 

The library feature of the institute work is silently accomplishing great 
good in creating a desire for good literature and in teaching both the young 
and older members of the farmer's family that they can get information of 
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direct personal adyantagre from reading the right kind of books. I urge joa» 
as directors, to avail yoarselyes of an opportunity at every farmers' institnte 
yon attend, to call attention to the value of the farmers' institute free 
libraries. 

THE ANNUAL BXPOBT. 

The printing of the seventh volume of the annual report is just about com- 
pleted^ and it is expected that it can be bound and ready for distribution 
early m October. The distrioution made last year seemed to give satisfaotiouy 
one half of the copies for eaeh count]^ being sent to the secretary, and one- 
half to the president of the county institute, 80 copies being sent to each 
director and 00 copies to each county. The balance to be sent out by the 
secretary. 

All of which is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

A. B. HOSTITTER, 

Superintendent of IneUtutee. 

On motion of Director Davenport, the recommendations of super- 
intendent of institutes were adopted by nnanimoos vote. 

The secretary made the following financial statement: 

Farmshs' Institute Offioe, Sept. 20, 1902. 

lo the Board of Direetare of the Rlinoie Feurmere^ Institute: 

Gentlemen— I have the honor to submit herewith a statement of the con- 
dition of the several institute funds from the date of the last report of the 
finance eommittee, Feb. 25, 1902, to the close of business Sept. 29, 1902. 

By action of the board of directors or the executive committee, the sum of 
9139.29 was transferred from fund No. 7 to fund No. 4; $700.00 from contin- 
gent fund to fund No. 4; 9i5.11 from fund No. 6 to fund No. 4; and 9300.00 
nom fund No. 1 to fund No. 4. 

Counting to a fund as ''receipts" and from a fund as "drawn," and de- 
ducting the amounts of the warrants drawn upon each fund, the following 
table snows the balances on hand at the close of the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1902: 



Pond. 


Balanoo 
Feb. 86.1902. 


Beeolpts. 


DrAwn. 


BaUnoo 
July 8, 1908. 


No.l 


8819 18 
806 00 
101 00 
n8 86 
196 U 
848 11 
700 00 




8 82948 
780 40 
100 60 
l.ai86 
196 11 
842 11 
700 00 




No. 8 




886 80 


No. 8 




'8 40 


No. 4 


81,884 40 


81 41 


No. 6 




No. 7 






3ontinsent fund 














$3.266 06 


81.884 40 


84.819 06 


8170 41 



This statement includes all bills and contracts made previous to July 1, 
1902, except two items of 983.33 each for balance of salary of secretary for 
the month of May and June, 1902. 
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After plaeing to the credit of eaeh fond the amoant apportioned by the 
board of directors from the appropriation for the fisca] year begrinning July 
1, 1902, and deducting the amounts of warrants drawn on each fund, the 
following table shows the amoant available in each fund for the current fiscal 
year, and the balance on hand Sept. 20, 1002: 



Fand. 



Amount 
arailable. 



Drawn. 



Balance 
Sept. 29.190S. 



No. 1— Office supplies, etc 

No. a—Salaries 

No. S— Libraries 

No. A— General expenses 

No. e-Dlstxiet institutes 

No. 7— Domestic science 

80. S— Miscellaneous Supt. expenses 
ontinffent fund 



9US0OOO 

1, TBS SO 

S, SOS 10 

l.»141 

SOOOO 

SOOOO 

SOD 00 

S, 100 00 



llO«e70Al 



168 ee 

Aiees 

AI7 71 
84 60 



SB 60 



$1,006 01 



fl.28181 

1.868 94 

S.07S68 

1,196 91 

800 00 

841 SO 

800 00 

8.400 00 



Respectfully submitted. 



A. B. HOSTITTSB, 

Seertiafy. 



On motion the secretary's financial statement was referred to the 
finanoe oommittee. 

Director Oheeter moved that the finance committee be instructed 
to make report to the executive oommittee at the next meeting of 
said committee. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director Moore a recess was taken till 8:00 p. m. 



Institute Booh, 8.<X) p. m. 

The board met as per adjournment. 

Director Roesiter read a communication from Mrs. S. Noble King, 
secretary of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science, asking for 
an increase in the apportionment for the use of said association, for 
the purpose of increasing the number of pamphlets containing the 
proceedings of the Domestic Science association. 

Director Mann moved that the secretary be instructed to notify 
the secretary of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science , that 
the annual report of the Illinois Farmers' Institute will contain a 
full report of the proceedings of the Domestic Science association, 
and that on receipt of the names of those who desire the proceeding 
of the Domestic Science association from its secretary, copies of said 
annual report will be furnished to the parties named without expense 
to the Domestic Science association. 

Motion adopted. 



18 F. 
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Director BoBsiter presented the following preambles and reeolntiona: 

2o the UlinoiM Fmrmers^ Institute: 

Whebsab, Many of the fanner bo^rs and girla, upon arriving^ at the age of 
matarity, find themselyea deficient in the ordinary branehes of edncation. 
and eannot avail themselTei of farther edaoation in the line of agrieoltnral 
and domettio scienceB, being unable to attend the agrionltoral eoUegoB where 
tlieBe sabjectB are taaght, and 

Whsrsas, Many farmere who have been engaged in agrionltnral pursnitB 
for Tears, wonld gladly ayail themBelTes of tne opportunity for soientifio 
study ana research in agriculture in all its varied branches, were such an 
opportunity offered to them; and 

Whsrsas. The farmers' institutes established in most of the northern 
states, together with the agricultund papers, from which the farmers have 
gained much valuable information from the ezperienoe of others, have 
created a desire for knowledge alo£g these lines, requiring deeper thought 
and study of the application of the elements entering into the succesnul 
pursuit of agriculture, far beyond that which can be obtained through these 
agencies; and 

Whibsas, An up- to date farmer can no longer succeed unless he works 
along scientific principles, in keeping up the fertility of the soil, the use of 
his crops to the best advantage, the production of stock best fitted for the 
uses to which he desires to apply them, all of which must be accomplished 
by brain work rather than by manual labor; and 

Whibkas, An up-to-date farmer's wife— and if fact all housewives— should 
. work along similar scientific principles in preparing the food best fitted to 
furnish strength, energy and vitality, and preserve the health of her family; 
and 

Whsbsab, These people cannot be successfully reached except through a 
course which can be pursued at their own homes, such as correspondence 
course, which, through lack of facilities and experience, the agricoltural 
colleges at the present time are unable to funiish; and 

Whbbkas, The International Correspondence School of Scran ton. Pa., is 
especially eauipped to prepare such a course, having speeialiced in these 
courses in 76 or more different branches with unprecedented success, the 
origination of which, about U years ago, was for the benefit of the miners of 
Pennsylvania, who were in many resoects similarly situated as the farming 
community at the present time, and which has now become the laxgest, 
grandest and most wonderful school of this modem age, having an enroll- 
ment at the present time of over 420,000 students; therefore 

Beeolvedt That the Illinois Farmers' Institute, now in session, do most earn- 
estly solicit and request the International Correspondence School of Scranton, 
Pa., to prepare, at its earliest convenience, suitable courses in agriculture 
and in domestic science, and that the originator of these courses should bear 
in mind the general educational condition of the farming community. 

That when such courses are prepared the said institute will assist, within 
reason and consistency, througn the county farmers' institutes of the State 
of Illinois I in informing the public that such courses are obtainable. 

That each director be requested to bring similar resolutions before each of 
their county farmers' institutes held witnin this State during the coming 
winter. 

That the secretary of the Illinois Farmers' Institute be instructed to pre- 
pare copies of these preambles and resolutions and forward them to the sec- 
retaries of state farmers' institutes in such adjoining states where such or- 
ganizations exist, requesting that similar resolutions be presented to all their 
institutes and then forwarded to the International Correspondence School. 

BespectfuUy submitted. 
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The question of oorrespondence schooLs in agrioultare was dis- 
oossed at considerable length. 

Director Hughes moyed that the preambles and resolutions of- 
fered by Mr. iU>ssiter be referred to the Oommittee on Agricultural 
Education in the Public Schools. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion, the board adjourned subject to call of the president. 

Minutes read and approved, Jan. 9» 1903. 

J. H. OOOLIDGB, 

Pre$ideni, 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, 

Secretary. 



St. Nicholas Hotbl, Sept. 30, 1902, 7:30 p. m. 

The executive committee met at the above time and place on call 
of the chairman. Present: Chairman Ooolidge and Directors Eas- 
terly, Frake, Mann and Wyman. 

The secretary presented a bid for packing the annual reports for 
shipment from M. A. Rankin. 

Director Easterly moved that the preparing the reports for ship- 
ment be considered part of the duties of the secretary. 

On roll call the motion was adopted by the following vote: Ayes — 
Frake, Easterly, Wyman, Ooolidge; nays — Mann. Ayes 4, nays 1. 

Director Mann moved that the superintendent offer Mr. Frank H. 
Hall, for his services, $25.00 for one institue attended in a week and 
$40.00 for two institutes a week, and that as many appointments as 
practicable be made for him during the institute season; that if Mr. 
Mall accept this offer, that the superintendent notify the secretaries of 
county farmers' institutes that an arrangement has been made to 
secure the services of Mr. Hall to present the subject of '* Teaching 
Agriculture in the Public School," and that he will attend institute 
meetings if the county or district institute will pay him $10 and his 
expenses, the Illinois Farmers' Institute paying the balance to com- 
pensate him for such services. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Wyman moved that the sum of eighty-one and six one- 
hundredths dollars ($81.06) be transferred from fund No. 4, general 
expenses, to fund No. 2, salaries. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Mann moved that the superintendent be instructed to 
purchase books and equip ten more free libraries. 

Motion adopted. 
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On motion the committee adjourned subject to the call of the 
chainnan. 

Minn tea read and approved Jan. 9, 1903. 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, J. H. OOOLIDGB, 

Secretary. President 



Fabmebs' Institutb Room, Not. 12, 1902, 

1:30 o'clock p, m. 

The ezecutiye committee met on call of Oairman J. H. Ckx>lidge; 
present, Directors Frake, Easterly, Mann, Wymann and Ooolidge. 

The secretary stated that the board of directors had referred the 
minutes of the previous meeting to the executiye committee for ap- 
proval, whereupon the minutes of the board meeting of April 3, 1902, 
and of the executive committee meetings of April 3 and May 7, 1992, 
were read and on motion approved. 

Director Mann moved that the secretary be instructed to secure 
10,000 clasp envelopes for shipping com samples and to arrange with 
the breeders of pure bred com to supply packisigee of seed com for the 
use of the young people of the several counties in growing com for 
exhibition at the county farmers' institutes. 

The roll being called the motion was adopted by the following 
vote: Ayes, Easterly, Frake, Mann, Wymann, Ooolidge; nays, none. 

Director Easterly moved that the secretary be instructed to have 
7,000 programs printed for the State institute meeting to be held in 
Bloomin^n. Motion adopted. 

Director Burroughs, chairman of the auditing committee made the 
following report. 

SPBmeFisLD, III., Nov. 12, 1002. 

lo the Board of Direeton of iM lUinoU Farmen^ ImHtuie: 

OiMTLEHKN— We, youT auditinir oommittee, beg leave to report that we have 
made oarefal examination of the books, warrants, bills, etc., of Treasurer A. 
P. Orout and Beeretary A. B. Hostetter, and find them to be eorreet as fol- 
lows. 

In oompliance with the aotion of the board of direetors or the executive 
oommittee the following transfers and apportionment of funds were made. 



,.... m. 4, IB39.28. 

6 to fond Ko. — , 196.11. Prdm fond No. 1 to fond No. 4, fSOO. CoimtiiiK to 
a tiind u TKMipn and Irom & fand u ezpenditorei the treasorer's uoonnti 
■how balaaoe o& hand on prerioiu prerions report, F«b. 24, 1903. 
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Whish Moonnts tor the difleronoe in the balsnaet of the two aoeonnti ex- 
eept tor the amonnt of 20 oenti which arise from a warnut being 30 eenta. 

Toor oonunittee find that warrant number 2291 tor the mm of 93.K mi 
raifled by bodu penon Tmknowa to yonr oommittee, to t2.8S bj ohanciw; the 
flfcnre mx to aiifht, thia wat done between the time it left the eeoreuuT'i 
offloe and the time it Was paid by the treanirer Jnae 6, liM2. Thie aeeoonta 
for the difference of balascet between the woretary's and treasurer'! aa- 
eonnts. 

Beapeottnlly snbmitted, 

Sisoed: B. W. BuRBOueHB, 

J. H. CooLipai. 
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Direotor Mann moved that the report of the Auditing Oommittee 
l)e received and adopted. 

Motion carried. 

Direotor Frake moved that warrant No. 2291, together with the re- 
port of the Auditing Committee, be referred to Treasurer A. P. 
Gront, to ascertain, if possible, where and by whom the same was 
changed. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Frake moved that a dnplicate be issued for warrant No. 
2163 for the expenses of the Will Oonnty Farmers' Institute, the or* 
iginal warrant naving been reported to have been lost and not pre- 
sented to the treasurer for payment. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Mann moved that the secretary be authorized to purchase 
books and equip ten more free libraries. 

Motion adopted by the following vote: Yeas — Easterly, Frake» 
Mann, Wyman, Ooolidge; nays — none. 

On motion, the committee adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved, Jan. 9, 1903. 

J. H. OOOLIDGB, 

President. 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, 

Secretary, 

Inrtitutb Room, Jan. 9, 1903. 

In compliance with a call issued by the president, J. H. Ooolidflre, 
the board of directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute met in uie 
Institute Room, State House, Jan. 9, 1903, at 10:30 a. m. 

The following directors were in attendance: Aldrich, Baylies, 
Burroughs, Chester, Oobb, Ooolidge, Davenport, Easterly, Frake, 
Gkxxinow, Grimes, Grout, Hughes, King, Mann, Mills, Moore, New- 
man, Rossiter, Sweet, Wyman. 

The minutes of board meeting of Sept. 29, 1902, and executive 
oommittee meetings of Sept. 30, 1902, and Nov. 12, 1902, were 
read and approved. 

The question of what should be included in the farmers' institute 
bill for appropriations for the ensuing two years was discussed fully, 
and a recess taken until 2:00 o'clock p. m« 

Institutb Room, 2:00 O'Olook P. M. 

Mr. Ohester, chairman of the Legislative Oommittee, reported as 
follows: 

l9 the Board of Directori of the Jlltnott Farmera^ Institute: 

Gentlimkn— Tour Committee on Legislaticn beg leave to report the fol- 
lowing bill for an appropriation for the oontinoanoe of the work of the lUi- 
noil Farmers' Institate and county farmers' instituteB: 
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A bill for an aot mftking appropriation for the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
and county farmers' institutes: 

Whsbias, To assist and enconrage practical education amonff farmers and 
for deyeloping the agricultural resources of the State, the Thirnr-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly created an org^ization under the name and style of the Illi- 
nois Farmers' Institute, and intrusted to it the deyelopment of greater skill 
in the cultiyation of crops, in the breeding and care of domestic animals, in 
dairy husbandn^. in horticulture, in farm drainage, in improvement of high- 
ways and ffenenu farm management, through and b^ means of liberal dis- 
cussions of these and kindred subjects, and practical instruction for improv- 
ing the conditions of the farmer by affording a better knowledge of success- 
fuT agriculture; therefore, to sustain the same. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That there be and is hereby appropriated to the 
Illinois Farmers' Institute the following sums, to- wit: 

Sec. 2. For salary of secretary and superintendent of institutes^ the sum of 
two thousand dollars ((2,000) per annum for the fiscal years beginning July 
1, 1903 and 1004. 

For elerk hire, tvpewriter, etc., the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
per annum for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1003 and 1004. 

Sec. 3. For ezpressage, postage, ofiice expenses, furniture, etc., the sum of 
one thousand five hundred dollaris (11,500) per annum for the fiscal years be- 
ginning July 1, 1903 and 1904. 

Sec. 4. For the purchase of books for, and the maintenance of, the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute free libraries, the sum of two thousand five hundred dol- 
l«rs ri2,600) per annum for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1003 and 1904. 

Sec. 5. For the actual exi^enses of the members of the board of directors 
and the ofiioers of the Illinois Farmers' Institute in the performance of their 
duties as said members and ofiicerS| for the expenses of the State Institute 
meeting, for the employment of socially qualified institute instructors, and 
for incmental expenses in promoting the development of the farmers' insti- 
tute work throughout the State, the sum of five thousand dollars (15.000) per 
annum for the fical years beginning July 1, 1903 and 1904. 

Sec. 8. For the use of each county farmers' institute, for the purpose of 
holdmgone or more farmers' institute meetings in each county in the State, 
under the full direction of the county farmers' institute ofiicers of each county. 




secretary 

Institute a sworn statement which shows that said county farmers' institute 
has held one or more duly advertised public sessions annually of not less than 
two days each, at some easily accessible location, which shall include an item- 
ized exhibit ol: the expenses of said meeting, with receipted vouchers there- 
for, a copy of its piinted program and report of proceedings, showing title 
ana author of papers read and by whom aiseussed, place or i^laces of meet- 
ing, with average daily attendance, and such other information as may be 
called for by the Illinois Farmers' Institute and necessary to suocessfully 
assist this work. 

Sec. 7. No ofiicer nor officers of any county farmers' institute shall be en- 
titled to or receive any moneyed compensation whatever for any service ren- 
dered the same. 

Sec. 8* That on the order of the president countersigned by the secretary 
of the {Illinois Farmers' Institute, and approved by the (Governor, the Audi- 
tor of Pablic Accounts shall draw his warrant on the Treasurer of the State 
of Illinois in favor of the treasurer of the Illinois Farmers' Institute for the 
sum herein appropriated: Provided^ That each warrant on account of a county 
farmers' institute shall show the county institute for whose benefit the same 
is drawn: Bravided further ^ That the program and report of proceedings of 
the county farmers' institute for which each warrant is drawn shall show 
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that some of the following topics haye been presented and discussed, tic: 
grain farming, stock feeain«r and breedin|[, dairy husbandry, orohMrd and 
small fmit cnltare, farmers' garden, domestic science, and any subjects per- 
taining to farm life: Brofnded fwrthert That if the necessary expense of a 
county farmers' institute shall not equal the sum of seyenty-flve dollars (915) 
as aforesaid, then said warrant shall only be drawn for the sum expended. 

P Sec. 0. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the Illinois Farmers' Insti- 
tute to pay to the treasurer of each county farmers' institute the said sum of 
seyenty-five dollars ($75) or so much thereof as may be receiyed for its use 
and benefit, as aforesaid, and make annual report to the Ghoyemor as pro- 
yided by law. 

Respectfully submitted for your approyal and adoption, 

£. E. Chxstkr, 

J. H. COOLIDGl, 

Edward Grimms, 
Fbid C. Goodnow. 
Oommittee on LegiakOum* 

On motion of Director Chester the report of the legislatiye commit- 
tee was adopted by nnanimons yote. 

Director Grout moyed that a warrant be drawn upon the general 
expense fund for twenty dollars ($20) in fayor of Geo. W. Long, 
president of Oalhonn county, for oalance of farmers' institute ex- 

Eenses not preyiously allowed by the board of directors but duly paid 
y Mr. Long. Motion adopted. 

On motion of Director Easterly the board of directors went to 
committee of the whole to consider the appropriation to be asked for 
soils inyestigations and experiments. 

The committee of the whole reported as follows through the oom- 
mittee on soil inyestigations: 

lo the Hanarable Pruideni and Memben of the Board of Direeton of the Hit* 
noie Farmen^ Inetitute, 

Gkktlkmsn— We. your committee appointed as an adyisory committee to 
the Dean of the College t>f Agriculture on Boils Inyestigation, beg leaye to 
report, to*wit: 

The results accomplished by Dr. C. G. Hopkins under the direction of 
Dean Dayenport in the 18 months of the life of our present appropriation« 
has far exceeded our greatest expectations, and feeling that a more rapid in- 
yestifi^ation of the yanous soils than is possible under the present appropria- 
tion IS desirable, and as the experience gained in the past will enable the 
college of agriculture to proceed on a much broader plan, therefore we ree- 
ommend that the Illinois Farmers' Institute ask for an appropriation of 
twenty-fiye thousand dollars ($25,000) per annum for continuing the soil in- 
yestigation. 

And whereas, the Illinois Farmers' Institute embraces all the yarious in- 
terests represented in House Bill No. 315, and as it is consequently eminently 
proper that the Illinois Farmers Institute should take the initiatiye in the 
re-enactment of such law, we therefore recommend that the board of diieo- 
tors appoint a committee of two to at once correspond with the officers of the 
yarious associations represented in said House Bill No. 315, askix^ them to 
appoint committees to meet in a common session in the future, for the pur- 
pose of drafting a bill satisfactory to each of said associations. AU of which 
is respectfully submitted. 
Signed: Walter B. Kimzib, 

H. G. Eastxrlt, 
Balph Allbn, 
h. d. hughbs, 
E. W, Bubrouohs, 
Committee on Soil Investigation » 
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On motion of Director Chester , the report of the committee was 
adopted. The president named Walter R. Eimzev and Frank I. 
Mann as special committee to carry ont the plan of the report. 

Director Bayliss, chairman, presented the following report from 
the Committee on Agricaltnral Education: 

Bprinqfikld, III., Jan. 0, 1903. 

lo th$ Board of Direek)r$ of the Illinois Farmen* InstUmU: : 

Gbmtlbmsn— Tour Committee on Agrienltaral Education in the Public 
Schools, to whom was referred the matter of establishment and promotion of 
a oorresi^ndence course of study in Agriculture, designed to oenefit sueh 
persons m Illinois as for any reason can not attend the Agricultural College, 
has considered the matter so referred, and begs leave to report thereon as 
follows: 

1. We belieye that the value and efUciency of the eorrespondence method 
of instruction has been abundantly established, and that tnis method even 
has some advantages to the diligent over the ordiuary methods of the schools. 

2. We believe it is quite probable that there are many persons in Illinois 
who would be glad to avul themselves of the benefits of a systematic course 
of reading and study, if they tould be assured that such course of study 
would be applicable to Illinois conditions and problems; among them might 
be some teachers in the public schools, in which elementary agriculture is 
coming to be a subject of study. 

3. We believe that such a line of work would be in harmony with the ex* 
pressed purpose in the act creating the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

We therefore recommend that a speeial inquiry as to the probable cost of 
an experimental course, and a suitable person to direct the same, be author- 
ised, and that this question be made a special order at the next annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

BespeotfuUy submitted, 

A. Batliss. 

F. C. BOSSITXR, 

E. Dayknport, 
Committee on Agricultural Education in the Public Sehoole. 

On motion, the report of the committee was accepted and the com- 
mittee instructed to carry out the plans as outlined in the report. 

The superintendent of institutes reported that he had a larffe num- 
ber of applications for free libraries and inquiries for apmication 
blanks and recommended the purchase of 20 more complete ubraries. 

Director Chester moved that the superintendent be authorized to 
purchase books for and equip 20 more free libraries. 

Motion adopted. 
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The secretary made the following report of the amounts to the 
credit of the several funds on Jan. 9, 1903. 
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On motion of Director Hughes the secretary's report was referred 
to the finance committee. 

Director Easterly moyed the adoption of the following resolution: 

Beiolved, That the board of directors of the Illinois Farmers' Institute 
learns with satisf aotion of the beffinninips already made in some of the State 
normal schooli, especially the State normal nniversity at Normal, to train 
teaehers to ffive practical instruction in the elements of aicriculture in the 
common schools. 



We pledffc our indiyidual and organised lupport to all eflorti made by or 
in behalf of these schools to obtain from the General Assembly the necessary 
appropriationi to enable them to continue and extend this necessary work in 
the most eflectiye way. 

Sewlved, Jurther, That it is the wish and hope of this body that the normal 
schools will continue to enoourage their itudents to seek employment in coun- 
try schools. 

Motion to adopt the resolutions carried. 

Director Grimes moyed that the superintendent of institutes be 
authorized to send samples of pure bred seed oom, to be donated by 
members of the Oom Breeders' association, to the boys in the sey- 
eral counties of the State for the purpose of encouraging the grow- 
ing of pure seed com and of interesting the boys in the county farm- 
ers' institutes. The county farmers' institute to be requested to 
offer prizes to the boys in the seyeral counties for ten ears grown 
from such seed, the corn to be exhibited at the county farmers' insti- 
tute. Boys desiring to compete for such prizes and to receiye sam- 
ples of such pure bred com to inclose 4 cents in postage with their 
names and address to the superintendent of institutes. 

Motion adopted. 

Director King moyed that the secretary be instructed to remit the 
annual fees for membership in the Illinois and American library as- 
sociations for 1902 and 1903. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Newman moyed that the expenses of the members of the 
soils inyestigation committee be paid from the general fund for ex- 
penses when said committee is cafied in the interest of this board. 
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Motion adopted. 

Director BnrroughB, chairman of the finance committee, reported 
as follows : 

2o the Chairman and Board of Direetor$ of th$ Illinoie FarmerM^ InstituUf 

We jonr finance oommittee to whom was referred the secretary's report 
beg leave to recommend that one thousand dollars (11,000) from the contin- 
gent fnnd be transferred to fand No, 4, general expenses. 

Respectfully submitted, 

e. w. bubsouohs, 
Ralph Allen, 
E. N. Cobb, 
Merrill E. Sweet, 
j. h. coolidob, 

Committee, 

On motion the recommendation of the committee was adopted and 
the transfer of $1,000 authorized. 

President Coolidge asked the members of the board to take up the 
question of changing the term of office of the secretary and superin- 
tendent and treasurer to besin July 1 instead of at the next meeting 
of the board. On motion the question of amending the by-laws to 
change the time of these offices was referred to the executive com- 
mittee to report at the next meeting of the board of directors. 

On motion the board adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved March 8, 1903. 

A. B. HOBTBTTBB, J. H. COOLIDGB, 

Secretary, President 



Illinois Hotbl, Bloomington, Feb. 23, 1903. 

The executive committee met at 8 o'clock p. m. in the Illinois 
Hotel, Bloomington, Feb. 23, 1903, on call of the chairmain, J. H. 
OooUdge. Present: Directors Directors Ooolidge, Easterly, Frake, 
Mann and Wyman. 

Director Mann moved that the president and secretary be author- 
ized to draw warrants for the pavment of the speakers attending the 
State Institute meeting and bills incurred at Bloomington for the 
expenses of same, that all business connected with the State Insti- 
tute may be settled promptly. 

Motion adopted. 

On motion committee adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved March 3, 1903. 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, J. H. OOOLIDOB, 

Secretay. President. 
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Institutb Room, March 3, 1903, 
At 1:30 p. m. 

The Board of Directors of the Illinoia FarmerB' Institnte met at 
the above named time and place as provided by the act creating 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute. Boll call showed the following mem- 
bers presents: Bayliss, Davenport, Aldrioh, Reynolds, Sweet, Ros- 
siter, Hughes, Mason, Wyman, Moore, Ooolidge, King; Chester, 
Gront, Grimes, Goodnow, Mills, Easterly. Total, 18. 

The minutes of the board of directors meeting of Jan. 7, 1903, and 
of the executive committee meeting February 23rd were read and on 
motion approved. Under the order of the reports of committees, the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Public Schools made written report. 

Director King moved that the report of the committee be accepted. 
After some discussion of the report. Director Chester moved that 
Mr. King's motion to accept the report of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in the Public Schoob be made a special order for Wednesday 
afternoon at 2:00 o'clock. 

Motion adopted. 

Director Wyman moved that Mr. Frank H. Hall be invited to meet 
with the board Wednesday afternoon and that his expenses be paid 
out of the general funds of the board. 

Motion adopted. 

The secretary made the following report: 

iNSTTFiiTK Boom, March 3, 1003. 

2o the Board of the Direeton Ulinoie Fatmen^ Institute, 

OsMTLiMiN— Tour by-laws require that your secretary shall make a de- 
tailed report of the work of his oflice. I therefore submit herewith an inven- 
tory of the property of the Illinois Farmers' Institute in my care, a financial 
statement of au biOs approved by the auditor or board of directors for which 
warrants were drawn, giving the number of the warrant, the fund and to 
whom paid. A statement of the balances to the credit of each fund March 
3. 1903. The number of county and district institutes held and the cost of 
the same, the names and location of those attending the college of agricul- 
ture on institute free scholarships and the places ^ere libranes have been 
located the past year. 

There has been a great increase in correspondence in my oflice due to the 
wide interest in and demand for the fanners' institute free libraries; the 
awarding of the free scholarships; the distribution of the annual reports and 
collecting copy for same; the distribution of seed com to the boys of the 
State, and iiuormation in regard to the soil investigation and experiments. 
The latter I have been able m most cases to answer by sending the report 
made for your Committee on Boil Investigations by Prof. G. Ot. Hopkins of 
the college of agriculture. 

In view of the general interest manifested in the soil investigations by the 
people of Dlinois, I recommend that full information in regard to the same be 
published in the next Annual Farmers' Institute Report, with a colored soil 
map of the State, and other illustrations. 

The relations of my office with the several county fanners' institutes have 
been very j^leasant and satisfactory, except in regard to the parent of the 
county institute bills of expenses. The institute officers complain, and with 
just cause, of unnecessary delay in remitting for the expenses of their meet- 
ings. 
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This delay could be avoideH and county institute officers draw their State 
appropriation promptly if the board of directors would desiflfnate what ex- 
penses are leeritimate, and, when the bills comply with such reauirements, 
authoriz3 the president and secretary of the Illinois Farmers' Institute to 
draw a warrant for the amount, without the delay of sending the report first 
to the director of the district and to the auditor of the b^Mud. Orders on Uie 
Auditor of Public Accounts for county institute appropriations have to be 
siflrned by the president and the secretary and endorsed oy the Oovemor be- 
fore payment. This, it i^pears to me, should be sufficient protection to the 
fund, especially when it is first sworn to by the county institute officers. 

In the four years that I have served as secretary of this board only one 
county institute bill was cut, and that amount was afterward paid by the 
board of directors out of its own funds. 

The growth of the librarv feature of our work and the necessity for office 
help makes it imperative that the farmers' institute have more office room 
than at present. I therefore recommend that a committee be appointed by 
the board to confer with the proper State authorities for the purpose of sc- 
ouring more office room. 

The carpet of the Institute Boom is too worn to be cleaned, and the dust 
from it is so detrimental to the books to be handled and to the hetJth of the 
occupants and visitors of the room that I recommend, instead of the old or a 
new carpet, the substitution of manolium or a painted floor and rugs. 

nrvKKTORT or Illinois rARMSRS' instituti propertt. 

lo ih$ Board oS Directon of the Illinois Formert' IntUtuU: 

GkntlimsN'— I submit herewith an inventory of the proper^ belonging to 
the Illinois Farmers' Institute and in my possession March 2, fi03: 



One ffavel. 

One typewriter (Sndtli Premier, No. S786Bi) 

One e ntom atle nnmberlnr meehlne (Betas, 
NO.IS778.) ^ 

Twenty-two letter flllnr omo. 

One seeoont book. 

Five books of record. 

Several hundred envelopes and a liberal 
inpply of blankf of varioot kinds. 

One roU top desk. 

One lone eommlttee table. 

One rack for flllnr newspapers. 



One hundred and sixty-one library eases 
equipped with books; the total number of 
volumes In use, 7,672; of these 6,492 are 
books of seneral literature and 2.080 are 
strictly acrlenltural books, Ineludlnff re- 
ports and oound bulletins. 

One library case for offloe use. 

One suit case for carrying papers when on 
duty away firom office. 

One tin box with lock, for valuable papers. 

FUlnjr cases and cards for keeping records 
of nee libraries. 

A few back volumes of annual reports and 
about 800 copies of Annual Beport VoL VII. 



The above includes aU the property of the Illinois Farmers' Institute in my 
care except smaU desk articles and stationery too numerous to mention. 



Respectfully submitted, 



A. B. HOSTKTTSR. 



iNTTiTum Boom, Stats House, March 2, 1903. 

lo the Board of Direeior$ of the Ulinoia Forswrs' InstiUOe: 

Gbhtlimin— I have the honor to submit herewith a statement of the con- 
dition of the several funds from the date of the last report of the finance 
committee Nov. 12, 1902, to the dose of business March 2, U03: 

By action of the executive committee Sept. 90, 1902, the sum of eighty-one 
doUary and six cents (181.06) was transferied from fund No. 4 to fund No. 2, 
and by aetion of the board of directors Jan. 9, 1903, one thousand dollars 



(11,000.00) wu tniutartod from the oontinsent timd to fnnd No. 4. Conntins 
to a fond u noeipts and from > fund u diiDnnemflnti, th« Bseretuy'i bo<te 
Bhow the following balanees: 
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The tot&l balanofl on hud Uaxoh 2, 1903, as par Moretary'i books, 91,1UI.41. 

The bille. u per raporta of the aoditor, lor whieh wuranta have drawn 
are aa totlowa; 
2o the Board oj Directon of tlu Zlttnoit FonMn' IttttUute; 
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Approved Hay 16, 1903. 
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Approved F«b. 2, 1903. 



8. NOBU EiKQ, Aitditor. 



On motion of Director Hughes the report of the seoretar; was 
approved and the Snanoial atatement intuoded in ume referred to 
the Finanoe Oommittee. 

iKsnruTi Koou , March 3, 1903. 
lo *ht Board of Dmetvn o} th» mimaU fWmra' I'HttUmU: 
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profpcesB of the work was fully ooyered in my report to the farmers' mstitate 
at Bioominffton, but I will ask the priyileiro of callin|[ yoar attention to some 
of the detaus and of making a few reoommendations in regard to what might 
be done tte coming year. 

Section 3, article V, of your bsr-laws proyides that the superintendent shall 
Tisit conntjr institates and district conferences when invited to do so b^ the 
county institute officers or directors, or when in his judgment the institute 
work demands such yisit. 

Under this provision I visited three of the district conferences on the invi- 
tation of the directors and 14 county institutes on the invitation of the oounly 
officers. It was not generally understood by county institute officers that the 
superintendent would attend county institutes, so not very many invitations 
were received although there were several that I could not attend on account 
of conflicting dates. The cost of visiting the 14 institutes was $85.27, being 
mostly for nulroad faxes, the county institute entertaining me in most eases. 

As the institutes I visited have invited me to come again and the advan- 
tages of personal contact with the institute officers ana the institute work 
are so many, both for the county institute and for the efficiency of the super- 
intendent's work, I recommend that 1900 be again appropriated for the ex- 
penses of the superintendent for field work. 

The district institute meetings as a rule are no better than the regular 
county meetings and the extra |S0 allowed for district meetings simply takes 
the place of local funds which might otherwise be contributed by the local 
people to the great advantage of the institute in creating local interest and 
local entimsiasm. There are advantages to be derived nom a district meet- 
ing by having delegates in attendance from other counties than the one in 
whieh the meeting occurs. 

The attendance of such del^ates ereates a wholesome rivalry in institute 
management and success and gives an opportunity for comparison of methods 
and improvement in programs and exhiblti, and the management of same. 
I reeommend tbtX the usual appropriation be made for district institutes 
(namely, $60) and that it be used in paying the expenses of the best speakers 
available from the counties in the district, who may^ be put upon the program 
and who will represent said counties at the district institute and make report 
of such visit to the home county institute. 

In response to a request for the presidents of the county institutes to re- 
port upon the character and work of the institute speakers and the results 
obtained from institute instruction 64 presidents reported. These reports 
show that the speakers gave almost universal satisfaction, and that many 
counties were realizing practical results from the inst tute teachings. 

In response to a similar request for information in regard to speakers from 
the directors from this board only five reported. Three of these reported for 
one county only, one reported upon two counties and one upon tluree coun- 
ties. 

From this we must oondude that our speakers are doing good work, are 
satisfactory to the directors and to the institutes. 

While these reports or lack of reports are encouraging still I believe that 
there is much room for improvement in our institute instructors. 

Too much credit is given to the speakers who entertain. There is more 
need of specific instruction. 

We have done more to encourage improvement in com than on any other 
line because the instruotion in regard to the selection of com for seed and 
for exhibition has been upon well defined, specific lines. I believe that a 
conference of institute workers for the purpose of oomparing experiences and 
methods of presentina; subjects to farmers' institute audiences would be of 
great value in increasing ue efficiency of institute instructors. 
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An institute speaker to obtain the best xesnlts should be so familiar with 
his subject and so full of praotical suggestions in regard to it that he can 
talk without a set paper and be able to adapt his remarks in eaeh instance 
to the special needs of his hearers. 

I recommend the holding of such conference of speakers in connection with 
the next meeting of the board of directors and that the expenses of the 
Bueaken incited to attend such conference be paid from the general fund of 
the institute. 

There is no Question which concerns the people of the whole State so much 
as that of soil fertility, I recommend therefore that it be made the subject for 
consideration at all tne institutes and an effort be made to secure competent 
speakers to pretent the same. 

The bulletin we have been issuing each year, containing a list of sj^eakers, 
suggestions upon the make up of programs, the names of county institute 
officers, and notice of how to secure free scholarships and free libraries, has 
proved a great helj} and conyenience to county institute officers. I recom- 
mend the publication at an early date of another bulletin upon the same 
basis. 

The employment of Mr. Frank H. Hall to attend institute meetings I am 
confident gave satisfaction to all parties who were enabled to secure his ser- 
vices. The reception given him by the eoun^ institute officers was such that 
I feel justified in recommending that his services be secured for the coming 
season and the terms to the county institutes advertised in the bulletin. 

I believe that the plan of employing competent institute instructors and 
dividing the cost of their service with the county institutes is worthy of ex- 
tension, to at least two more instructors, for the coming season. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. B. HOSTETTIR, 

Superintemdewi of IngHimiei. 

On motion the report of the superintendent wae aooepted and 
ordered plaoed upon file. 

Mr. E. E. Ohester, chairman of the committee on legislation, re- 

forted a bill for the amendment of the aot creating the Illinois 
armors' Institute, which would provide for the payment of officers. 

Mr. Grout moved that the board go into executive session for the 
consideration of such amendment before the report was received or 
acted upon. 

Motion adopted and the board went into executive session. 

The board being again called in regular session Mr. G-ront reported 
as the result of the executive session the following bill for an amend- 
ment to the act creating the Illinois Farmers' Institute: 

A bill for an act to amend section 8 oC "An act creating the Illinois Farm- 
ers' lastitute," approved June 24, 1895: 

Section 1. Be it enacted bv the People of the State of Dlinois, represented 
in the General Assembly: That section 6 of *'Au aot creating the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute," approved June 24, 1895, be amended to rei^ as follows: 

Section 6. The members of each new board of directors shall outer upon 
their duties the second Tuesday after their election and hold their offices for 
one year or two years, as provided in section 3, or until their successors are 
elected and enter upon their duties The board of directors shall have power 
to fill vacancies in the board. It shall be organized by the election of a presi- 
dent, vice president, treasurer and secretary, who shall hold their offices for 
one year, their term of office to begin July Ist following their election. It 
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•hall emjploy snoh iniperiiiteiidentB, speakers and clerks as may be deemed 
proper for organizing and condnotioff the work of the Illinois Farmers' In- 
stitntejand provide for their eompensation by the rules of the bourd of direc- 
tors. The secretary and treasurer may be other than members of the boud 
of directors. The salary of the secretary shall be two thousand doUam 
(t2,000) a year, payable m monthly installments. 

On motion the bill, as reported by the committee, was adopted. 

On motion the board adjourned. 

Minutes read and approved June 4, 1903, by the executive oom- 
mittee. 

A. B. HOSTBTTBB, J. H. OOOLIDGB, 

Secretary, President 
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ANNVAL REPORT OF COUNTY FARMBR8' INSTITUTES FOR THE 

TEAR FROM JULY, 1902 TO JULY, 1903. 



Adams Connty—Institate held at Liberty Oot. 16 and 17» 1902; averaice daily 
attendance, 960; coat, |76,00. Offioers elected for the ensninir year: Presi- 
dent, E. L. Grosh, Mendon; secretary and treasurer, J. E. Bunmonds, Camp 
Point. 

Alexander Conntr— Institute held at Thebes Not. 7 and 8, 1902j average 
daily^ attendance, 100; cost, $73.60. Officers elected for the ensninff year: 
President, Cyrille A. Marohildon, Thebes; secretary, Leslie C. Atnerton, 
Groye Island; treasurer, Wiley Clntts, Thebes. 

Bond Conn^— Institute held at Sorento Oct. 14 and 16, 1902; aTcrage daily 
attendance, 260; cost, 976.14. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, I. H. Denny, Sorento; secretary, Rufus Cruthis, Sorento; treasurer, F. 
Dressor, Sorento. 

Boone County— Institute held at Belyidere Feb. 4, 5 and t, 1903; ayerage 
daily^ attendance, 400: cost, I03.24. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, B. 8. Herbert, Belyidere; secretwy, Walter Lucas, Belyiaere; 
treasurer, Luther Lawrence, Belyidere. 

Brown County— Institute held at Mt. Sterling Dec. 10 and 11, 1902j ayerage 
daily^ attendance, 260; cost, $46.73. Officers elected for {the ensuing year: 
President, W. B. Rigg, Mt. Sterling; secretary, Robert Means, Hersman; 
treasurer, Robert Bloomfleld, Mt. Sterling. 

Bureau County— Institutue held at Sheffield Dec. 16 and 17, 1902: ayerage 
daily attendance, 475; cost, fl36.79. Officers elected for the ensuin/r year: 
President, L. K. Bryant, Princeton; secretary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton; 
treasurer, E. P. Loyejoy, Princeton. 

Calhoun County— Institute held at Hardin Noy. 6 and 7, 1902; ayerage daily 
attendance^l60; cost, f45.83. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, G^. W. Long, Hillcrest; secretary, Charles Temple, Hardin; treasurer, 
Geo. L. Aderton, Hardin. 

Carroll County— Institute held at Milledgeyille Jan. 14 and 16, 1903; ayerage 
daUy^ attendance. 300; cost, 908.60. Officers elected for tiie ensuing year: 
President, D. S. Mackay, Mount Carroll; secretary, W. R. Hoetetter, Mount 
Carroll; treasurer, John Simpson, Mount Carroll. 

Cass County— Institute held at Virginia Dee. 10, 11 and 12, 1903; ayerage 
daily^ attendance, 76; cost, $88.42. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Charles Beggs, Ashland; secretary and treasurer, J. E. Edwards, 
Ashlsjid, 

Champaign County— Champaign county held two institutes, one Sept. 23 
and 24, 1902, at Philo— an out-door contest of farm implements; out-door at- 
tendance, 800; in-door attendance, 300; cost, 143.10; the second meeting at 
Fisher Jan. 1314, 1903; ayerage daily attendance, 260; cost, $86.07. Officers 
elected for the ensuing year: President, I. S. Raymond, Philo; secretary, J. 
A. Hossack, Sayoy; treasurer, Z. R. Genung, Rantoul. 
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The farmers of Champaig;!! ooanty, Illinois, departed from their nsual ron* 
tine in the holding of their institute this year, and the result was a decided 
sneeess. The feature of the institute was the holdinfr of a plowing: match, 
the first of the kind ever held in the county. Exhibits were also made of 
other farm machinery, and some kinds were put to the test One test that 
should be noted was that of manure spreaders. The Smith, Miller and Kemp 
8|preaders took part in the contest, and the committee reported that there was 
little to choose between them, and that in their opinion they were just the 
machines for any neighborhood to club together and own. A thorough test 
was given them with well-rotted manure,lresh from the stable and straw- 
stack trimmings, and the work was entirely satisfactory to the crowd of 
fanners present, the spreading being done so much more evenly than could 
be done by hand. 

The following table gives the results of the draft tests made on the various 
plows in the contest: 
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Soil— Black prairie, oat stubble and very trashy. 

Plows tested were Oliver Chilled, XX Bays, Defiance, Diamond, Cassady 
and Success. These names are not in the order of the test made, as the com- 
mittee did not wish to make them public. One quite noticeable feature of 
the above table is the much lighter relative draft of ^e gang plows as com* 
pared with the single sulkies. This is in harmony with other similar tests. 
Disc plows were also tested. The remarks of the committee on the above 
tests were as follows: 

These tests are not final by any means, but may be taken as a fair average 
of the draft of plows. Ail the plows tested are inside of the pmll, which 
might in reason be expected. A plow may pull with less draft and yet the 
kind of work done would not be so good as Uiat of the plow givinir the great- 
est draft. It has been estimated that 36 per cent of the draft is aue to fric- 
tion of the earth on the bottom and sides of the plow, 66 per cent of the draft 
is expended in cutting and pulverizing the furrow slice, 10 ner cent of Hie 
draft is expended in turning the furrow. A farmer would prefer a plow which 
pulverises the soil, and a slight difference in draft is not to be considered. 

Question: What draft should a horse be allowed to exertt 

Answer: The greatest pull which a horse exert will not exceed one-half his 
weight; and a horse will be doing all that should be expected of him when he 
exerts a pull equal to one eighth of his weight at a traveling rate of two and 
one-half to three miles per hour; this would mean two and three-quarters to 
three acres per day with a sixteen-ineh sulky plow. 

Question: What should be said regarding the disc plowt 

Answer: On fairly clean oom stubble ground or clean oat stubble the disc 
plow will equal the pulveriaing done by the mold-board plow, and it leaves 
the ground in a satisfactory condition. The disc plow pulls with a lighter 
draft than the mold*boara plow under all conditions, ood ground or very 
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trashy ffronnd will not be satisfactorily worked by a dise plow. A dise plow 
has a plaoe on a farm o' 100 acres or over; bnt no farmer can satisfactorily 
do the work with it at all times and nnder all conditions that he can with toe 
mold-board plow. 

In the plowinfi: match contestants were each required to plow one acre — 
plots were measured off with spaces left between. As each plowman had to 
finish his own land with a dead furrow, he had first to start by plowinsr around 
the plot. This was equal to starting two landn, and was considered a erood 
test of skill— score named 20 points for this. You will notice from the report 
that the work done irraded hifirh with one exception. 

Baveness of furrow meant— in width and depth— with uniform pitch of the 
soil. 

Finish and full furrow 30 points. The aim of each plowman was to finish 
the land with an equal number of furrows on either side of the dead furrow 
—in this we see the widest range of figures. Boil was black prairie oat stub- 
ble with a very heavy growth of weeds and clover. The work done by each 
contestant was much better than the average plowing done on our farms, and 
those in attendance learned from the farmers' institute that there is always 
an advantage in painstaking work. 

Possibljr you gentlemen of the State institute may not approve of an out- 
door meeting of this kind— should this be the case you had better let us know 
as we have been sharpening our ideas to try! try! try! again. However, hop- 
iug it will meet with your approval. 

J. A. HOSSAOK, 

iSscrctofy. 

Christian County— Institute held at Morrisonville Oct. 15, 16 and 17, 1002; 
average daily attendance, 460; cost, 184.51. Oflicers elected for the ensuing 

J car: President, William Lewis, Morrisonville: secretary, Fred Grundy, 
[orrisonville; treasurer, E. A. Vandereer, Taylorville.* 

Eeport of delegate to the State institute: The Sixteenth Annual 
Farmers' Institute of Christian county, was held in Morrisonville, 
Oct. 15, 16 and 17, and through liberal and skiUfol advertising 
and a first-class program it proved to be the largest and best ever held in the 
county. One fine feature of this institute was the attendance of over 00 
teachers and school officers and nearly 400 pupils of our public schools at the 
first session to hear the address of Hon. Alfred Baylies, State sunerintendent 
of public instruction, on '*Some Things Which Would Benefit Oar Country 
Schools." Another-ezcellent feature was a large exhibit of the work of the 
pupils of the rural schools in the county. This exhibit proved quite an at- 
traction and received much favorable comment. 

We had a splendid exhibit of farm and garden products, especially of com, 
some of which equalled the best shown at the State Fair. The premiums 
offered for these exhibits were Vsiluable and competition was keen. The 20 
ears of com that won the Oaio com cultivator brought at auction $2.64. The 
exhibit of farm products did not interfere with the attendance at the institute 
but rather increased it, as the exhibit room was closed during the sessions 
and everybody went to hear the speakin(r* Our average attendance at the 
day sessions was 450 and at the night sessions over 1,000 and many were un- 
able to get into the hall. 

The domestic science assoication conducted two sessions of the first day- 
afternoon and evening, at which an excellent program was carried out. 

Oar speakers were among the best informed in the State and the large and 
attentive audiences inspired them to give us the very best they had. They 
gave our people i^ointers that will prove worth many a good dollar to them. 
Christian county is forging ahead. Last fall we sent a delegation of 304 of 
the best of the teachers and pupils of our public schools, with a good sprink- 
ling of our most wide- awake farmers and their wives, to Champaign in 
charge of Miss Anna Bsurbre, county superintendent of schools, to inspect the 
college of agriculture and the workings of the experiment station. It is sate 
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to My that the people of Christian eonnty now know more abont what thoee 
exeellent institntions are doin^ for the farmera of the State than the people 
of any other eonnty an equal distanee from Champaign. 

One of the seerets of seenring a good institnte is thorough adTortiiing. 
Present a list of snbjeets that tonoh the pockets of the farmers in the oonn^» 
mih a list of speakers who thorouirhly understand those subjeets, then ad* 
yertise until everybody is talking institute. 

Wif. Lewis, 

Oauniy Rr99idemt, 
Morrisonyille, HI. 

Clark County— Institute was held in connection with the district meetmg at 
Marshall Jan. 21, 22 and 23, 1903; average dailv attendance, 200; cost, $125771. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, Charles Thomburg, Mar* 
shall; secretanTi J- A. Sweet, Marshall; treasurer, J. W. Adams, Manhall. 

Clay County— Institute held at Clay City Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 1903; ayerage 
daily attendanaoe 700; cost, $74.49. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
Ptesident, Israel Mills, Ciay City; secretary and treasurer, C. D. Duff, Clay 
City. 

Report of delegates to State institute. 

We held three meetings each day presided oyer by Israel Mills, president* 
The first day oE the institute we had an able address from Prof. Samuel 
Harwood, of Carbondale, and the balance of the session was deyoted to the 
discussion of the various farm topics by our own county farmers. 

On the second and third days of the in«titute Mr. John T. Galbrieth, of 
Carlinyille, gave us excellent addresses and the various problems of profit- 
able farming were discussed by our own county farmers. 

The afternoon of the second day session was devoted to domestic science. 
At this session able addresses were made by Mrs. J. J. Southworth of Dan- 
ville, and Mrs. Helen Coffer of Charleston. 

During the institute we had an exhibit of all the various farm products and 
for each of these we gave small priie, which was contributed by the citisens 
of the town. 

Each day of the institute was well attended by farmers from different parts 
of the county and we feel that much good will result from each meeting of 
the institute. One of the noticeable features of the institute is that the most 
thrifty and progressive fanners in the county are the ones that take the 
greatest interest in these meetings and give them their encouragement. 

C. D. Dun*, 

Seartimry Okujf Cbwnty JVwsMrf ' In§HiuU. 

Clinton County— Institute held at Breese Noy. 7 and 8, 1902; average daily 
attendance, 00; cost, $61.45. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. J. Hoffsommert. Breese; secretary^ G^rge Nettemeyrs, Albers 
Station; treasurer, J. B. neiman, Albers Sta&ion. 

Coles County-^Institute held at Charleston Dec. 2, 3 and 4, 1902; average 
daily, attendance. 50, cost, 106.95. Offieers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. 0. Toland, Humbolt; secretary and treasurer, H. F. Hill, Charles- 
ton. 

Cook County— Institute held at Arlington Heights Jan. 30 and 31, 1903; 
average daily attendance, 134: cost, 995.50. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. P. Benolds, Drovers' Journal, Chicago; secretary, F. 
C. Bossiter, 91 Washington street, Chicago; treasurer, , Chicago. 

Crawford County--Institute held at Bobinson Nov. 20 and 21, 1903; average 
daily, attendanoe.250^ Cost, $51.45. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. M. HoUmgsworth, Trimble; secretary, A. T. Trimble, Trimble; 
treasurer, Sanford S. Reinoehl, New Hebron. 
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Gnmberland Connbr— Institnte held at Toledo Deo. 10 and 11, 1002; ayerage 
daily attendiuice, 200; cost, 146.60. President, P. T. Bowman, Oreennp; 
secretary and treasurer, A. H. Tanaway, Toledo. 

DeEalb Connfy— Institnte held at Kingston with the 12th district institute, 
Dec. 17, 18 and 10,1002; ayeraffe daily attendance, 400: cost, $188.77. OiBcers 
elected for the ensuingVesr: Fresident, E. O, Whitmore, Sycamore; secre* 
tary and treasurer, B. F. Wyman, Sycamore. 

DeWitt County— Institute held with the 18th district institute at Clinton 
Jan. 14, 16 and 16, 1803; ayerage daily attendance, GOO; cost, $143.28. Officers 
elected for the ensuinir year: President, Haryey C. Cline, Clinton; secre* 
tary, P. D. Williams, Clinton; treasurer, 8. £. Newell, Clinton. 

Douglas County— Institute held at Areola Deo. 10 and 11, 1002; ayerage 
daily attendance, 100; cost, $75. Officers elected for the ensulDR year: Pros- 
ident, Stephen Munson, Areola, B. F. D, No. 1; secretary, Haryey Logan, 
Areola; treasurer, W. S. Beed, Areola. 

DuPwe County— Institute held at Wheaton, Feb. 18, 18 and 20, 1803; ayer- 
age daily attendance, 600; cost, $178.60. President, C. D. Bartlett, Bartlett; 
secretary, B. T. Morgan, Wheaton; treasurer, James W. MoKee, Eola. 

Edgar County— Institute held at Paris, Feb. 12 and 13, 1803; ayerage dailj 
attendance^ 300; cost $73.60. Offioers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent. C. W. Curl, Paris; (coretary, C. D. Smith, Greenyiew; treasurer, W. 
C. Slemons, 



Edwards County— Institute held at Albion Noy. 6, 6 and 7, 1802^ ayerage 
dail^r attendance, 200; cost, $76.60. Officers elected for the ensumg year: 
President, Loran Jack, Albion; secretary, Charles Woodman, Albion; treas- 
urer, M. E. Shurtleff, Bone Gap. 

Effingham County- Institute held at Effingham Jan. 6. 7 and 8, 1803; ayer- 
age dauy attendance, 46; cost, $76.00. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
Iresident, Peter Beeyer, Effingham; secretary and treasurer, W.J. Judkins, 
Bhumway. 

Fayette County— Institute held at Vandalia Noy. 11, 12 and 14, 1802; ayer- 
W^ daily attendance, 600; cost, $141.80. Officers eleeted for the ensuing year: 



X ^oijident, Charles E. Coz. Vandalia; secretary, Bichard Whittle, Vandalii., 
treasurer, B. T. Higgins, Vandalia. 

Beport of delegate to State institute: The progress made in institute work 
in this county the past year is all that could be desired. Early in the year the 
officers and committee came to the conclusion that something out of the usual 
line must be done to arouse the interest of the people— to get them to take 
part in the institute sessions, or at least to attend. Mr. Otwell induced us to 
try the "com contest" for the boys. We did so, haying solicited a list of 
premiums among the merchants and farmeis of the county to the yalue of 
oyer $260.00. W% adyertised the "contest" in eyery school district and sue- 
oeeded in yetting 620 applications for seed corn, which was of the Boone 
County White yariety and pure seed (and, by the way, we are going to giye 
the boys another contest this year and perhaps the girls also), and, after a 
season of much damage by oyerflow, bugs and depredSltions by stock, we had 
a com exhibit second only to Macoupin county in the State. Three hundred 
and twenty samples of ten ears of as fine corn as could be found anywhere in 
the State were scored by Mr. Will H. Young of Athens. We also had a gen- 
oral exhibit of com, yegetables, fruit and flowers. The institute sessions 
were held Noy. 11-13 at Vandalia and we could hardly accommodate the at- 
tendance—the large opera house, the exhibit room at one side, ante rooms, 
all were jammed. The program was prepared for the best interests of the 
best interests of the county, and as much home talent as possible was secured. 
Had to work had for the success of the contest and institute meetings. Our 
county is now to the '*front." We had with us from out of the countypirec- 
tor Fred C. Goodnow, John P. Galbraith. Prof . A. J. Gloyer, Will H. Young, 
D. 1. Duncan, Mrs. J. J. Southworth and Prof. J. C. Fought. Ton may expect 
to hear greater things from Fayette county this coming year. 

Very truly yours, Bichard Whtftli. 
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Ford Gonnty— Institate held at Roberts Jan. 21, 22 and 23, 1903; aTorage 
daUjr attendance, 966: cost. 175.00. Officers elected for the ensuing years 
President, John A. Scott, Piper Oity; secretary, T. J. Sower, Piper City; 
treasurer, D. A. Taylor, Gibson City. 

Franklin County— Institute held at Benton Oct. 15 and 16, 1904; average 
daily, attendance, 900; cost, I60.75. Officers elected for the ensuing years 
Firesident, William Bain, Gresham; secretary, S. F. Plumlee, Mulkeytown; 
treasurer, D. H. Little, Benton. 

Fulton County— Institute held at Astoria, Oet. 28 and 29, 1902^ average 
daily attendance, 1,260; cost 105.14. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
Firesident, B. C. Stoops, Ipava; secretary, E. H. Diehl, Ipava; treasurer, 
Geo. Shawver, Lewistown. 

Report of delegate to State institute: The annual meeting of the Fulton 
County Farmers^Institute was held at Astoria, 111,, Oet. 23 and 29, 1902. The 
speakers from abroad were: Mr. Henry Wallace, of DesMoines; Mr. Henry 
Augustine, of Normal; Mr. Dally, of the State university, and Mrs. H. M. 
Dunlap, of Savoy. We think we were fortunate in securing these interesting 
and ixistructive speakers, who entertained us admirably. Local talent became 
much interested, and we were no little surprised to find how much of such 
talent we had in store. We find that the j^rizes for farm exhibits are a good 
drawing card^ and espeeiallv so are the pnses for com. Since the advent of 
the farmers' institute in Fulton county, we can see many indications of the 
good it is doing. Farmers in many places are testing in a small way the 
various new crops, and the coming jear manv more will become like in* 
terested. The domestic science association held an interesting session, and 
delegates are in attendance at State meeting to report same. At our first 
meenng a few years since a very small crowd was in attendance, shamefully 
small, while this year we were unable to get hall room for half of the people, 
and hundreds were turned away. 

B. C. Stoops. 
Ipava, 111. 

Gallatin County— Institute held at Junction, Oct. 23 and 24, 190S; average 
dail^r attendanoe, 200: cost, $58.49. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, James B. Hale, Cottonwood; secretary, Henry Hewitt, Junction; 
treasurer, A. Winterberger, Junction. 

Ghreene County— Institute held at Ghreenfield, Dec. 11 and 12, 1902; average 
daily^ attendance, 360; cost. 169.60. Officers elected for the ensuing vear: 
President, D. O. Simpsoxi. Carrollton; secretary, B. Z. Cumutt, CarroDton; 
treasurer, T. J. Baffety, Carrollton. 

Grundy County— Institute held at Mason Jan. 90 and 31, 1903; average daily 
attendance, 260; cost, tt55.57. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Willis A. Clark, Morris; secretary, Walter A. Boss, Mason; treasurer, 
William Beardon, Morris. 

Hamilton County— Institute was held at McLeansboro Oct. 7, 8 and 9, 1902; 
average daily attendance, 800; cost, 191.16. Officers elected for tiie ensuing 

2 ear: President, John P. Stelle, Dahlgren: secretary 0. L. Foltz, MoLeans- 
oro; treasurer, B. H. Bedfeam, McLeansboro. 

Beport of delegates to State institute. Hamilton county was one of the 
first counties in uie State to organize under the act creating the farmers' in- 
stitute, and it has never failed to have a successful annual meeting; much of 
the time it has held quarterly meetings. And it has seldom failed to be rep- 
resented in ^e general round-up. The institute of Oct. 7. 8 and 9, 1902, was 
far tibe most successful meeting ever held in the county; the attendance was 
larger, the interest greater and the display of farm products more general, 
more abundant and of finer quality. While we avail ourselves freely of the 
best talent offered by the State, our prime object is to enlist and cultivate 
home talent, and thus stimulate our own farmers to thought and progress. 
We owe much to the business and professional men of the county who en- 
courage the exhibition of farm, orchard, kitchen and household products by 
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giving liberal preminns on them. We have to confeas that oar displays are 
oar most attraotiye featares, and they and the diseossions are elearly leading 
to better farming. 

John P. Btilli, 

Hanooek Coanty— Institute was held with the 14th Congresdonal Distriet 
Institate at Carthage Jan. 7, 8 and 9, 1903; average daily attemdanee, 100; 
eost. 1123. Officers elected for the nsoing year: PresidenjL W. B. Marvel, 
Carthage; secretary, R. E. Worrell, Bowen; treasurer, W. H. Moore, Carth* 
age. 

Hardin County— Institute held at Cave- in* Book Oct. 28 and 29. 1902; aver- 
age daily attendance, 500; cost, 175* Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
Kesident, M. L. Tyer,Cave-in-Eock; secretary and treasurer, Ed. Somieider, 
BaUne Mines. 

Henderson County— Institute held at Biggsville Dec. 19 and 20. 1902; aver* 
age daily attendance, 75; cost, $55.55. Officers elected for the en&uing year: 
President, G^. T. Pearce, Bigffsville; secretary, Charles W. McMillan, 
South Henderson; treasurer, Carl Beal, Reed. 

Henry County— Institute hf Id at Galva with the 15th Congressional district 
institute Dec. 17, 18 and 19, 1902; average daily attendance, 500; cqaL $133.38. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, John Shattuok, Woodhull; 
secretary, J. Cames, Woodhull; treasurer, J. B. Hanlon, Galva. 

Iroquis County— Institute held at Clifton Jan. 14 and 15, 1903; average daily 
attendance, 700; co8t.'$186. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, 
David Brumbaok. Gilman; secretary, J. 0. Boeder, Watseka; treasurer, H. 
C. Center, Watseka. 

Jackson County— Institute held with the Twenty-fifth Congressional district 
institute at Murpnysboro Nov. 13, 14 and 15. 1902; average daily attendance, 
600; cost, $130.30. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, Ed 
Worthen, Murphysboro; secretary, H. E. AUen. Murphysboro; treasurer, J. 
L. Miller, Murphysboro. 

Jasper County— Institute held at Newton Nov. 21 and 22, 1902; average 
daily attendance, 260; cost, $76.00. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President Ed A. Ebbert, Montrose; secretary, A. E. Compton, Boos; treas- 
urer. W. H. Eibler, Newton. 

Jefferson County— Institute held at Mt. Vernon Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 1902; 
average daily attendance, 475; cost, $73.41. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Milan Baker, Mt. Vernon; secretary and treasurer, T. J. 
Holstlaw, Mt. Vernon. 

Jersey County— Institute held at Jerseyville Nov. 12 and 13, 1902; average 
daily, attendance, 120; cost, $94.06. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Charles H. Updike, McClusky; secretary and treasurer, J. W. 
Becker, Jerseyville. 

Jo Daviess County— Institute held at Warren Jan. 20 and 21, 1903; average 
daily, attendance, 500; cost, $75.00. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
F^sident, John Dallyn, Ghalena; secretary, not elected; treasurer, F. T. 
Hicks, Warren. 

Johnson County— Institute held at New Bumside Dec. 11 and 12, 1902; aver* 
age daily attendance, 375: cost, $07.09. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President W, J. Casper, New Bomside; secretary and treasurer, Ira J. Dun- 
lap, Ozark. 

Report of J. F. Buckner, Vienna, delegate to the State Institute: Perhaps 
more than a formal report should be made of our institute movement in John- 
son county. The four annual institutes have all been held in New Bumside, 
located in the extreme northeast comer of the county. The lari^est church 
house in the town was crowded the first morning of the first day with farmers 
from all over the county to hear Prof. Hopkins on "The Soil.'' He held his 
audience almost motionless, so deeply were they interested, until about 1 
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o'clock. This soil study, oonneotinff theory with practice, is what the fanners 
of Johnson county want, supportea by ample appropriations. £Tery topic 
on the profirram was well handled and receiyed. The mstitnte has taken per- 
manent root in this county, and a stroni; feeling exists in other parts of the 
county that the institute should be held in Vienna or some other town than 
New Bnmside. Our delefate last year said: ''If they wanted it down there 
they must vote it down there." The election of officers is always held on the 
last dav, and it occurs late it the day, when many who Htc at a distance haye 
been oDliffed to leave for home. School children, Tillaffers and a few farmers 
around New Bumside thus out*yote and hold the instinite. I will say that in 
order to interest of our people in real progressiye farming, and to adyertise 
our institute and to make known to the people what its purpose, scope and 
intention was, and iS| 1 Tolunteered one speech in each township before the 
coun^ meeting. This eifort met with success in nearly eyery instance and 
partially accounts for the big attendance so early the first dav. Whether or 
not the appropriation will do our county the most good by holding another 
institute in New Bumside might be considered under the law by the directors. 
Much com land— as yaluable as any in the State of Illinois— m Massac, Pu- 
ladd, Johnson and Alexandria counties is yet undrained. Under the law 
the institute might be used to educate the people alonff the lines of necessities 
for, and benefits deriyed from, the draining of that dlstxict. 

Kane County— Institutoheld at Gtoneya Feb. 4, 6 and 6, 1903; ayerage daily 
attendance, 1,900: cost, 1278.66. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Fred W. BeJden. Kaneyille: secretary, Henry McGough, Gtoneya; 
treasurer, B. S. Bowdish, Blbum. 

Kankakee Gounbr— Institute held at Manteno Feb. 3 and 4, 1003; ayerage 
daily^ attendance. 170; cost, $90.27. Officers elected for the ensuinit year: 
Fresident, B. J. Yiall, Peotone; secretary-treasurer, L. W. Smith, Manteno. 

Kendall County— Institute held at Torkyille Jan. 13 and 14, 1903; ayerage 
daily^ attendance, 540; cost, $110.61. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
I^esident, James Scofield, Bristol; secretwy-treasurer, A. C. Gabel, Yorkyiie. 

Knox County- Institute held at Oneida Dec. 9 and 10, 1903; ayerage daily 
attendance, 300; cost^l65.20. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, A. G. Charles, Knoxyille; secretary, 0. L. Campell, ELnoxyille; treas- 
urer, C. N. Butt, Knoxyille. 

Lake County — Institute held at Russell Feb. 3 and 4, 1903; ayerage daily 
attendance, 2^ cost, $88.04. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Warren Holland, Russell; seeretaryy W. B. Clow,Ghray8iake; treasurer, 
0. B. Whitmore, Qumee. 

La Salle County— Institute held at Ottawa [Jan. 16 and 16, 1903{ ayerage 
daily^ attendance, 600{ cost, $76.16. Officers elected for the eneumcr year: 
President, D. M. Terry, Barlyille; secretary-treasurer, T. M. Higgin?, Ottawa. 

Lawrence County— Institute held at Lawrenceyille, Dec. 3, 4 and 6, 1902; 
ayerage daily attendance, 1,100: cost $U9.21. Officers elected for the enpuipcc 
year: President, James I. McCarty, Plnkstaff; secretary- treasurer, J. E. 
Dollohan, Birds. 

Report of delegate to State institute: I was the only delegate from L<iw- 
rence county, and was called home suddenly, and did not get to report. The 
following is our report: We had a rousing institute. We offered premiums 
for exhibits of stock and farm products, also for dairy and poulti^, fruits, etc. 
We had an excellent exhibit of all, and the largest and most enthusiaptio 
crowd I oyer saw in Lawrenceyille, political gatherings not excepted. We 
expect to push institute work, and the interests of our county, which is one 
of the best in Illinois. 

Respectfully, 

ROBT. M. KUKWOOD, 

DeUffoU. 
—20 P. 
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Lee Connty—Institnte held at Paw Paw Jan. 8 and 9, 1903; averafire daily 
attendance. 600; cost, $77.78. Offieers elected for the ensniner year: Presi- 
dent, Boy S. Swigart, Dixon; secretary, Fred A. Lawton, Dixon; treasurer, 
J. L. Hartwell, Dixon. 

Livingston Connty—Institate held at Fairbnry Feb. 17 and 17, 1903; aver- 
ai?e daily attendance, 260; cost, $94.87. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
nesident, G. B. Tombau^h, Pontiacj secretary, Harry Carrithers, Pontiao; 
treasurer, Thurston Mortimore, Pontiao. 

Lorai Gounty-^Institute held with the 17th Congressional district at Lin- 
coln Dec. 9, 10 and 11,1902; average daily attendance, 309; cost, $94.26. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, J. T. Foster, Elkhart; see- 
retaxy, Donald Danken, Lincoln; treasurer, John Zeter, Lincoln. 

Macon County— Institute held at Decatur Feb. 3, 4 and 6, 1903; average 
daily attendance, 600; cost, $147.87. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, A. H. Bean, Blue Mound; secretary, J. B. Burrows, Decatur; 
treasurer, C. H. Scott, Mt. Zion. 

Macoupin County— Institute held at Carlinville Nov. 19, 20 and 21, 1902; 
average daily attendance, 2,600; cost, $134.40. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year: President, B. IS. Chiles, Carlinville; secretary, B. L. Comer, 
Comer; treasurer, L. B. Corban, Carlinville, B. F. D. No. 1. 

Madison County— Institute held at Marine Oct. 15, 16 and 17, 1902^ average 
daily attendance, lt600; cost, $160.46. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank Troeckler, Mitchell; secretary and treasurer, Lee B. Dor- 
sey, Moro. 

Marion County— Institute held at Salem Nov. 12, 13 and 14, 1902; average 
daily attendance, 600; cost, $376.00. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, A. V. Schermerhom,Einmundy; secretary, Will Leckrone,l3alem; 
treasurer, T. S. Marshall, Salem. 

Marshall County— Institute held at Wenona Dec. 5 and 6, 1902; average 
daily^ attendance, 860| cost, $78.60. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Elmer Qninn, Henry; secretary and treasurer, Mitchell l&iiler, 
Lacon. 

Massac County— Institute held at Metropolis Oct. 30 and 31 and Nov. 1, 
1902; average daily attendance, 160; cost, $60.81. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Andrew Davisson, Metropolis; seeretur, Doric T. 
Slimpert, Metropolis; treasurer, J. F. McCuiiney, Metropolis. 

Mason County— Institute held at Manito Oct. 8 and 9, 1902; average dailjr 
attendance, 260; cost, $82.93. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, George Weimer, Topeka; secretary, George G. Hopping, Havana; 
treasurer, Miss Kate Brown, Manito. 

Beport of delegate to State Institute: Mason County held its annual in- 
stitute Oct. 8th and 9th at Manito. 

We find that holding our meeting early in the season has been met with 
the best results in the way of attendance and getting out a good exhibit. 

The exhibit of farm products seems to be a good place in creating an in- 
terest. 

We had with us E. E. Chester, of Champaign County, and Fred Bankin, 
of the Agricultural College, who treated their respective subjects in a 
masterly manner, and much interest was manifested in the discussions. 

lOne of the evils we had to contend with was that the speakers not getting 
in to ta^e their regular places on the program, and some not getting in at 
all, which was vory disappointing; and had it not been for some good home 
talent would have been completely knocked out of two sessions. 

•' We aim to hold institute at different places of the county, so as to reach 
the people of the different localities. 

The citizens always subscribe the necessary funds to cover the premiums ^ 

#BO. H. Wbimsr, 

Delegate MoBom dmnty. 
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MeDonongh County— Institute held at Maeomb Dae. 11 and 12, 1902; aver- 
aee daily attendance. 64; cost, $56.60. Officers elected for the enBuin^if year: 
President, Harry Hunter, Macomb; Secretary, C. L Marriam, Macomb; 
treasurer, H. A. Knight, Macomb. 

MoHenry Gounj^^McHeury county held two institutes, one at iMcHenry 
Jan. 14 and 15, 1003, and one at Mareneo Jan. 16 and 17, 1903; average daily 
attendance, 25o: cost of two, 9228.79. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, H. T. Thompson, Marengo; secretary, J. H. Turner, Hebron; 
treasurer, F. G. Wells, Harvard. 

McLean Gounty— Institute held at Bioomington Jan. 6, 7 and 8, 1903; aver- 
age daily attendiuiee 600; cost, 1604.42. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, 8. B. Mason, Bioomington; secretary, H. S. Seitz, Normal; treas- 
urer, G. G. Wagner, Bioomington. 

Mercer Gounty^Institute held at Aledo Dec. 16 and 17, 1902; average daihr 
attendance,aO; cost, $74.25. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Geo. E. Thornton, Millersburg; secretary, Alvah Joy, Aledo, R. F. D. 
No. 2; treasurer, Paul Ketzel, Besmolds. 

Menard Gounty— Institute held at Petersburg Dec. 9 and 10, 192; averanje 
daily attendance, 400; cost, $79.74. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Johnston, Athens; secretary, William Toung, Athens; treasurer, 
Wilham Toung, Athens. 

Monroe Gounty—Institute held with the 22nd Gongressional district insti- 
tute at Waterloo Nov. 24, 25 and 26, 1902; average daily attendance, 253; 
cost, $151.56. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, Balzer 
Schmidt, Waterloo; secretary, Louis Goeddel, Waterloo; treasurer, W. H. 
LimestaU, Renault. 

Montgomery Gounty-— Institute held with the 2l8t Gongressional district 
institute at Hillsboro Deo. 9, 10 and 11, 1902; average daily attendance, 800; 
cost, $139.80. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, E. G. Rich- 
ards, HiUsboro; secretury, 8. E. O'Bannon, Liitchfield; treasurer, Edward 
Grimes, Raymond. 

Report of delegate to the State Institute. The Montgomery Gounty and 
Twenty-flrst Gongressional District Farmers' Institute was held Deo. 9, 10 
and 11, 1902, at Hillsboro, 111. We were very unfortunate in having the very 
worst kind of weather during the entire session. And yet notwithstanding 
this fact, at several sessions, standing room was at a premium. 

We were favored with an array of talent such as fall to the lot of but few 
counties in the State, as far as speakers were concerned. The ladies of tiie 
domestic science were to be congratulated on the interest evinced and the 
attendance at their session. We very much favor the holding of our meet* 




Abthub Wabb. 

Morgan Gounty—Institute held at Jacksonville Nov. U. 12 and 13, 1902; 
average dailv attendance, 150; cost, $88.82. Officers elected for the ensuinff 
year: President, Qeo. G. Gibson, Jacksonville, R. F. D. No. 5; secretary, ST 
D. Scott, Franklin; treasurer, H. S. Eeplinger, Franklin. 

Moultrie Gounty—Institute held at Sullivan Dec. 11 and 12, 1902, and at 
Bethany Feb. 10 and 11, 1903; average daily^ attendance, 126; cost, $75.00. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, W. L. Rhodes, Bethany; 
secretary, Herbert Ward, Bethany; treasurer, W. K. Bone, Bethany. 

Ogle Gounty— Institute held at Byron Jan. 6 and 7, 1903; average dailv at- 
tendance, 550; cost, $92.92. Officers elected for the ensuing year: jPresident. 
D. D. Emery, Byron; secretary and treasurer. Franc D, Linn, Byron. 
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Peoria County— loBtitnte held at Elmwood Feb. 5 and 6, 1903; ayerage dailj 
attendanee, 220; cost, $83.49. Officers elected for the ensninfi: year: Presi- 
dent, William West, Banna City; secretary and treasurer, Ira Oottinffhain, 
Bden. 

Perry County— Institute held at Pincknerville, Not. 12 and 13, 1902; aver- 
age daily attendance. 80; cost, $02.77. Officers elected for the ensuiuK year: 
Resident, Henry Dickey, Cutler; secretary and treasurer, W. T. White, Cutler. 

Piatt County— Institute held at Monticello Dee. 16, 17 and 18, 1902; average 
daily attendance, 150: cost, $85.62. Officers eleeted for the ensuine year: 
President, Wiley M. Dewees, Deland| secretary, F. A. Odemheimer, Monti- 
cello; treasurer, W. W, Boyer, Monticello. 



County— Institute held at Pittsfleld Deo. 18 and 19, 1902; average daily 
attendance, 250; cost, $82.56. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. G. Winn, Griggsrille; secretary, John W. Dorsey; treasurer, C. M. 
Simmons, Griggsvilie. 

Pope County— Institute held at Golconda Oct. 29 and 90, 1902; aTerage daily 
attendance, 100; cost, $57.36. Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Joseph M. Baker, Hodgerille; secretary, Arthur SteagaJi, HodgeviUe; 
treasurer, Oeorge Hacker, Golconda. 

Pulaski County— Institute held at Villa Bidge Oct. 22 and 23, 1903; average 
daily^ attendance, 200; cost, $75.01. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
Ftesident, W. H. Leidighvyilla Bidge; secretary, H. M. Hogendobler, villa 
Bidge; trsasurer, James W. Dille, Villa Bidge. 

Putnam County— Institute held at McNabb Dec. 1902; average daily at- 
tendance, 75; cost, $82.94. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. Howard Williams, Putnam; secretary and treasurer, Amos B. Wilson, 
McNabb. 

Bandolph Counbv^Institute held at Sparta Nov. 11 and 12, 1902: average 
daily attendance, 260; cost, $76.00. Offiicers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, G. W. Wilson; secretary, N. B. Lesley, Sparta, Houston; treas- 
urer, William M. Seattle, Sparta. 

Bichland County— Institute held at Olney Oct. 16, 17 and 18, 19022* average 
daily attendance, oOO| cost, $83.02. Officers elected for the ensumg year: 
resident, Ed. PhiUips, Olney j secretary and treasurer, Frank Britton, 
Olney. 

Bock Island County— Institute held at Edgington Jan. 15 and 16. 1903; av- 
erage daily attendance, 150; cost, $63.06. Officers elected for tne ensuing 
year: President, F. A. Wood, Milan; secretary, A. Saddoris, Port Byron; 
treasurer, W. H. Ashdown, Port Byron. 

Saline County— Institute held at Eldorado Oct. 21, 22 and 23, 1902; average 
daily attendance, 150; cost, $61.76. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Z. W. Young, Francis Mills; secretary, D. M. Butler, luJeigh; 
treasurer, C. H. Burnett, Eldorado. 

Sangamon County— Institute held at Williamsville Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 1902; 
average daily attendance, 300; cost. $75.00. Officers elected for the ensuing 

Seari President, J. F. Bird, Mecnanicsburg; secretary, James A. Stone, 
pringfield; treasurer, L. H. Coleman, Springneld. 

Beport of delemte to State Institute: The main feature of the Farmers' 
Institute held at williamsville last tall was the competition amon^ the boys 
for the premiums offered for the raising of com. Through the kindness of 
Funk Brothers Seed Company, of Bloomington, Illinois, we received com for 
the contest in which near one thousand boys were contestants for the prize. 
The banks gave one hundred and thirty- live dollars towards the premiums. 
There were special premiums offered by the dealers in agricultural imple- 
ments to the amount of one hundred and five dollars, and in some of the 
townships of the county individual premiums were offered to the boys in 
their own townships to the amount of over fifty dollars. 
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The books show that one hundred and thirty-fiye entries were made for 
the premiums. There were also about thirty reports sent in by the boys as 
to the manner in which they raised and cuitiTatea their com. 

A first and second premium was gi^en on these reports. 

The plan this year is to ha^e the instructions printed on the packages con- 
taining the seed com when sent out. 

Our desire now is to make the Sangamon County Farmers' Istitute, to be 
held at Meohanicsburg some time in October of the present year, one of the 
best CTcr held in the county. 

We are not only trying to encourage the boys to plant pure bred seed com, 
but the farmers generally, and by so doing we expect them to secure a large 
yield and a better quality of grain. 

J. F. BisDw 

Schuyler County— Institute held at BushTille Oct. 14 and 15, 1902; average 
dailir attendance, 800; cost, $73.67. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. E. Thompson, Layton; secretary, J. H. Boice, BushyUle; 
treasurer, J. W. Whitson, Bushville. 

Scott County — Institute held with the flOth Congressional district institute 
at Winchester Nov. 13 and 14, 1902; average daily attendance, 160; cost, 
$122.90. Officers elected for the ensumg jear: President, N. B. Smithson, 
Winchester; secretary, Alonso Ellis, Wmchester; treasurer, T. J. Priest, 
Winchester. 

Shelby County— Shelby County held two institutes— one at Strasburg Dec. 
4 and 6, 1902, and one at Findlay Feb. 19 and 20, 1903; average daily attend- 
ance, 100; cost, $76.00. Officers elected for the ensuing jear: President, 
W. B. Eillam, Tower Hill: secretary, George Braden, Findlay; treasurer, 
WiUiam Middlesworth, Shelbyville. 

Beport of delegate to State Institute: To the Illinois Farmers' Institute: 
Shelby county has held two sessions of its Farmers' Institute during the in- 
stitute year— one at Strasburg on Dec. 4 and 6, 1902, ond one at Findlay on 
Feb. 19 and 20, 1903. The attendance was fairly tfood at both places and 
people seemed to be considerably interested. Changing places in the county 
IS working quite well with us, and our institute will probably be kept on 
wheels for some time to come. A Domestic Science club has been organized 
at every place where an institute has been held so far. Wishing the State 
lastitute a pleasant and profitable meeting, I am, respectfully, 

W^. E« £JliL«AM, 

Pretident Shelby Otmnly Fatrmers^ IntHhite^ 

Stark County— Institute held with the 16th Conipressional district institute 
at La Fayette Dec. 11 and 12, 1902; average daily attendance, 176; cost, 

¥M.05. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President, E. S. Buffum, 
oulon; secretary, W. F. Nicholson, Toulon; treasurer, Irwin Nowlon, 
Toulon. 

St. Clair County— Institute held at Belleville Nov. 19 and 20, 1902 ; average 
daily attendance, 300; cost. $116.22. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John Bumer, Mascoutah; secretary, L. B. Eidman, Mascoutah; 
treasurer, E. J. Herter, Mascoutah. 

Stephenson County— Institute held with the 13th Congressional District In- 
stitute at Freeport Jan. 21, 22 and 23, 1903; average daily attendance, 076; 
cost, $146.86. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President Charles Foss, 
Buena Vista; secretary, H. M. Phillips, Lena; treasurer, F. B. Walker, 
Cedarville. 

Tazewell County— Institute held at Hopedale Dec. 2. 3 and 4, 1903; average 
daily attendance, 300: cost. $82.64. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Balph Allen, Delavan; secretary, 0. H. Roberts, Mackinaw; 
treasurer, Thos. Yiemont, Mackinaw. 
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Union County— Instdtute held at Anna Oct. 24 and 26, 1902; average dailjr 
attendance, 160; cost, $64.46. Officers elected for the ensuring year: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Jinnette, Anna; secretary, L. L. Gasper, Anna; txeasorer, H. G. 
GhBorge, Anna. 

Vermillion Gounty— Institute held at Georgetown Jan. 14 and 16, 1903, av- 
erage daily attendance, 200; cost, $76.06. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, G^. Hobson, Homer; secretsjry, J. F. Oakwood, Danville; 
treasurer, M. J. Wolford, Danville. 

Wabash Gounty— Institute held at Mt. Garmel Dec. 1 and 2, 1902; average 
daily, attendance, 200: cost, 176.86. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President. Isaac W. Jaquess, Mt. Garmel; secretary, John J, Ewald, Bell- 
mont; treasurer, E. G. Deputy, Maud. 

Warren Gounty— Institute hold at Monmouth Dec. 18 and 19, 1902; average 
daily attendance. 60; cost, $66.66. President, Euclid N. Gobb, Monmouth; 
secretary, John Halhday, Kirkwood; treasurer, Thomas McGlanahdm, Mon- 
mouth. 

Washington Gounty— Institute held at Nashville Nov. 18 and 19, 1902; aver- 
age daily attendance, 300; cost, $84.10. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
nesident, J. J. Randall. NashviUe; secretary, A. G. Hann, Beancoup; treas- 
urer, E. P. Seibert, Ashley. 

Wayne Gounty— Institute held at Jeifersonville Oct. 16, 17 and 18, 1002; av- 
erage daily attendance, 600: cost, $76. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President. E A. Rankin. Fairfield; secretary, R. B. Toung, Fairfield; treas- 
urer, R. B. Toung, Fairfield. 

White Gounty—Institute held with the 24th Gongressional district institute 
at Garmi Nov. 6, 7 and 8, 1902; average daily attendance, 800; cost, $126. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: Presiaent, John W. Weis, Phillips- 
town; secretary and treasurer, Daniel Berry, Garmi. 

Whiteside Gounty— Whiteside county held two institutes, one at Lyndon 
Oct. 22, and one at Albany Jan. 16 and 16, 1903; average daily attendance, 
200; cost^ $76. Officers elected for the ensuing year: President A. N. Ab- 
bott, Union Ghrove; secretary, B. F. Hendricks, Morrison; treasurer, G. W. 
Mitchell, Morrieon. 

WiU Gounty—Institute held at Joliet Jan. 16, 16 and 17, 1903; average dailj 
attendance, 2,000; cost, $287.96. Officers elected for the ensuing ypar: Pesi- 
dent, E. L. Wilson, Manhattan; secretary and treasuer, Mark MoGlure, Man- 
hattan. 

Report of the delegate to State Institute. The WiU Gounty Farmers' Insti- 
tute neld a three days' session, Jan. 16, 16 and 17 of this year, with a large 
attendance, and a very interesting and instructive program. The Will 
Gounty Institute has held 21 yearly three-day sessions. So yon see we are 
now of age. The first session was held in the circuit court room in the court 
house at Joliet. There were about three dozen men and a luJf doien women 
in attendance. In a few years we had to abandon the court room and seek 
larger quarters, which we did several times, until about ten years ago, we 
were compelled to occupy the large Joliet opera house, which at times has 
been filled, including all standing room. The attendance some days has been 
estimated at over 2,600. 

We have an auxiliary called the ladies' session, with all lady officers. They 
are allow a half day each session, and their meetings are well attended, very 
interesting and profitable. 

Our institutes have always been blessed with courteous, enthusiastic, pains- 
taking officials. Our president, Mr. E. L. Wilson of Mumattan township, is 
an extensive farmer and dairyman. 

We also have in connection with our institute a dairy farm and household 
exhibits, and to encourage these we pay liberal premiums. Some years all 
these exhibitions are very large and interesting. It is something difficult to 
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And rooms or bnildinffs saitable for the pnrpose. Oar most interesting ez- 
hibitiong in the past nave been those held in the same building with the in- 
stitnte. 

There is now a proposition on foot among the Joilet eity officials to build a 
city hall, with ample room for all kinds of conventions, including Will county 
farmers' institutes and exhibits. I hope this will materialize. 

We sometimes offer premiums for a contest of essays upon some farm topic 
for our young folks. Only a few respond, but the essays are good. Some- 
times, however, they have too much of a professional ring, and the average 
farm boy or girl does not care to enter into competition witii anything out- 
side of original work. I doubt very much if some of these essays are oene- 
ftoial. 

The young folks are not attending our institute as they should. I believe 
the greater part of the farm and household exhibit contest should be turned 
over to them, and the premiums should be liberal. 

There should be a general superintendent of exhibits who will not be afraid 
to reject an exhibit which does not come under the rules of the institute, and 
see to it that each competitor is treated fair and equal (especiidly when ex- 
hibits are not judged by score cards)— one who will aroube enthusiasm among 
the farmer boys and girls. The boys should be encouraged to plant and raise 
farm produce, and should be furnished with the proper score cards, and each 
exhibit judged by score cards. 

We adopted a new feature last year in the manner of collecting revenue to 
pay the running enenses of the mstitute. A vice president was elected from 
each township m the county, whose duty it was to solicit his township for 
revenue. The head of each family, at least, was asked to contribute, and the 
contribution was very hberal. 

We also adopted at each session about five resolutions in favor of some 
enactment or amendment to our laws. A grea^t many more resolutions are 
adopted by all ot our other farm organizations. I believe this rule will nearly 
hold good throughout the State of Illinois. If all the resolutions annually 
adopted by the fiurmers of Illinois were placed together their aspect would be 
a curiosity. Friendless, powerless, or, if I may use a short term, worthless. 
A few years ago, for my own satisfaction, I followed sevend farmer's reso- 
lutions to their destination. 

Corporations or associations of business men concentrate their resolutions 
and petitions, and engage a man who thoroughly understands the merits of 
any proposed legislation to carry their demands mto effect. If the legislation 
is not secured, this agent reports back why the law was not passed. 

In the line of new work, there is agitation in favor of an experiment club 
and it is thought the plan will be in operation within a short time. E. L. 
Wilson, president of the institute, is sponsor for the adoption of the idea in 
our county. 

In conclusion, in a few years more the rural district of Will county wUl be 
a complete network of telephone lines, free mail delivery routes and good 
roads. In mj opinion there isn't anything else that will help Will county 
farmers more mtellectuall:^ and socially, in fact, all the channels of ^rm life, 
than the three above mentioned aohievemenents. 

John Coldwatsb, 
Joliet, 111. IhUgaU. 

Williamson County— Institute held at Marion Oct. 17 and 18, 1902; average 
daily^ attendance, 500; cost, $73.03. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, T. M. Mitchell, Crab Orchard; secretaiTf M. N. Swan, Marion; 
treasurer, A. M. Townshend, Marion. 

Winnebago County— Institute held at Bockford Feb. 3, 4 and 6, 1903; aver- 
age daily attesdance, 450; cost. 133.21. Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President. W. L. Frisbie, Bockford, B. F. D. No. 1; secretary, Geo. F. Tui- 
ook, B. F. D. No. 2; treasarer, Tberon Pierpont, Bockford. 
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^ Report of delefirate to State Institnte. I haye the honor to report that Win- 
nebago county held its 12th annnal meeting on the 3d, 4th and 5th of Feb. 
1903. It was well attended in spite of severe weather. Oar local talent was 
most ably assisted by Mr. £rfl and Mr. Dolby of Champaign, also Mr. 
Hinkey of DoBois. One of the toi>ios discussed that bronght out mneh fay- 
orable comment was the "Relation of Birds to Agrionltare."— a subject 
of much interest to the farmers of northern Illinois. One of the nicest fea- 
tures of the institute was the boys' lesson. We have a bovs' experimental 
club in Winnebago county, under the direction of Mr. P. J. Kern, that we 
are proud of. Organized one year ago with 33 members, it now has 180 
names on the roll. A one-half day session was given to the boys and such 
subjects as these were discussed: *'A Farmer's Boys' Interest in Live 
Stock." ''My Experimental Work During the Tear." Five minute talks by 
members of toe boys' club. "How a father may help along the work of a 
boys experiment club." Five-minute talks by the boys' fathers. "How the 
District School may help along the work of the bovs' experiment dub." 
Five-minute talks oy teachers. I want to say that during this session our 
hall with a seating capacity of 600 was filled to overflowing. We also had a 
growing contest for boys. Our merchants, manufacturers and farmers con- 
tributed a liberal premmm list. Ninety-seven boys entered this contest and 
we had a good display of com and I believe 97 young farmers know a lot 
more about com growing than they did a year ago. Oar domestic science 
session was as enthusiastic as ever. 

Respectfully, 

GSO. F. TULLOCK, 

Steretary Winm^ngp CounUy Farmers^ InHituU. 

Woodford County— Institute held at Minonk Dec. 17 and 18, 1002; average 
daily attendance, 100; cost, 168.03. Officeis elected for the ensuing year: 
President, W. H. Smith, Eureka; secretary, John L. McGkiire, Metamora; 
treasurer, F. H. Kauffman, Gruger. 

smcMABT. 

Total number of institutes held during the year, 108. 

Of these 68 were two-day institutes with from four to six sessions each and 
40 were three- day institutes with from six to eight sessions each. 

The total daily attendance was 42,938. 

Average daily attendance, 397. 

The total cost not including the expenses of the State Institute officers and 
directors for the 108 county institutes, $10,610.^. 

Average cost per county institnte, $98.24. 
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APPENDIX A. 



The followmg repreBents the plan upon which a seed oom was 
sent to the several counties: 

The enoloaed sample of Ghrownand donated by 

OONDmOMS. 

This paeka^e of not less than 600 grains of seed oom of the Tariety named 
above, is presented on condition that the boy reoeivinff same shaU plant 960 
grains of it in a 8qnare» with the balance planted in two rows on the south 
and west sides to fertilise and protect the inside rows; that he will eultiyate 
it and harvest it and exhibit not less than ten ears of it at his home county 
farmers' institute, the ten ears or more for exhibition to be taken from the 
inside square and from nowhere else. It is further agreed by the boy receiv- 
ing this com that he will comply with the rules governing the exhibit of com 
at his county institute and that he will attend at least one session of the in- 
stitute, and that he wiil follow, as far as possible, the suggestions on the back 
of this package in regard to keeping record of growing tae oom. 

A. B. HosTirm, 
See'y Ulinaia Farmen^ ImHttUe^ 

Springfield, III. 

soon OABD 

Of Illinois Com Ghx)wers' Association, to be Used in Selecting and Judging 

Exhibits. 

Uniformity of exhibit ID points 

Uniform tsrpe, sise, shape, color and indentation. 
Shape of ears 5 points 

Cylindrical, straight rows, proportional length to circumference. 
Color of ears 10 points 

Uniform. 
Market condition 10 points 

Soundness, freedom from injury, maturity. 
Tips of ears 10 points 

Filled out with regular sized kernels. 
Butts of ears 6 points 

Kernels swelled out about shank regularly. 
Dniformity of kernels 5 points 

In type, shape and color. 
Shape of kernels 5 points 

Wedge shape, straight edges. 
Length of ears 10 points 

Conformity to standard. 
Circumference of ears 5 points 

Conformity to standard. 
Space between rows i points 

Small. 
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Space between kernels 5 points 

Small. 
Per cent of com 16 points 

Conformity to standard. 

Bnles— 1. The excess and deficiency in lenflrth of all ears shaU be added, 
and for every inch thus obtained, cnt one point. 

2. The excess and deficiency In circumference of all ears shall be added, 
and for every inch thns obtained, a cut of one-half point shall be made. 

3. For every per cent short of standard in proportion of shelled com, a 
cut of one point shall be made. 



VABIITT MKASXntSMINTS. 



Name of Variety. 



Lensth 

of Bai^ 

Inehea. 



Ulreiim* 

ferenoe 

of Ear- 

Inehea. 



Beld'aTeUowI>eiit.. 

Golden Basle 

BUey'a Favorite 

Iieamlnjir 

Boone Gonnty White 

Silver Mine 

White Superior 



10 
9 

7 
10 
10 

9 
10 



Percent. 



90 
90 



90 



CHABAOTBB Off EXHIBIT, 

Uniformity in sise, shape, color, identation, etc., in fact all the points 
which go to make np a standard ear of com is very essential. The ten ears 
of each sample exhibited should possess similar or like characteriBtics and 
present a uniform appearance. 

In shape the ear mnst be trae to type, carryinR the same cironmferenee 
from butt to the tip. The rows of kernels mnst be straight and parallel with 
the cob. 

The object of this com experiment is to determine the best seed com, and 
by the best com is meant that which will yield the most com of the highest 
quality either for feeding or for market, and is consequently the most profit* 
able to grow. The method consists in comparing the samples of com with 
the standard scale of points which is supposed to contain all the quidifications 
of the best seed corn. 

It is suggested that in addition to the premiums offered by the county 
farmers' institute on the com exhibited, that premiums be given for the best 
report upon the growing of the com to be made by the boy growing it. 

This report should give the following items: 

The kind of soil upon which it was grown: the previous crop upon the lot: 
the manure used, if any; the time and depth of plowing; the cultivation of 
ground before planting; the time of plantmg; the number of times and kind 
of cultivation; the implements used in cultivation; the number of hills; the 
number of stalks in each hill; the number of ears: the number of stalks that 
were without ears; the total wei|[ht at time of gatnering; the iujury from cut 
worms and insects. All to pertam only to the^ulls from the 900 grains on 
the inside square planted: 

The keeping of this record will be of the most value to the boy who makes 
it. A simple and convenient blank on which to make this record may be 
secured from the experiment station by addressing Mr. Fred H. Rankin, 
Urbana, lU., if you will send him a postal asking for same and giving your 
postoffice, county and name in full. 
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The Tarietiet of com sent ont were as follows donated by the following 
eom breeders: 

Boone oonnty white, donated by John B. Glisbr, Areola, Donglas oonnty. 

" " " " by A. P. Groat, Winchester, Scott oonnty. 

Golden eagle, donated by Fnnk Brothers, Bloomington.MeLean oonnty. 
Iowa gold mine, donated by B. F. Wurman, Sycamore, DeEalb connty. 
Leammg, donated by E. B. Chester £ Son, Champaign, Champaign connty. 
Leaming, donated by J. H. Coolidge, Gkilesborg, Knox connty. 
Learning, donated by Fnnk Brothers, Bloomington, McLean connty- 
Beid's yellow dent, aonated by James JOeid, East Lynn, Vermilion connty. 
Beid's yellow dent, donated by A. T. Doerr, Hurrel, Montgomery connty. 
Beid'd yellow dent, donated oy W. H. Fnlkerson & Sons, Jerseyyille, 
Jersey connty. 
Biley's fovorite, donated by F. A. Warner, Siblev, Ford connty. 
SilTcr mine, donated by F. A. Warner, Sibley, Ford connty. 

A total of 4,501 packages of com were distribnted from the Illinois Fanners' 
Institute office. 

In addition to these, nine counties sent ont their own com, some of them in 
quantities large enough to plant two acres. 
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APPENDIX B— DOMESTIC SOIENOE MATTERS. 



OmoEBS or thi IlijINOis Assooiation or Dohsstio S«ikkos. 

President— Mrs. Joseph Carter, Champaiflrn. 
Vice-President—- Mrs. W. L. Frisbie, Kockford, 
Secretary— Miss Sallie Anthony, Bloominerton. 



Constitution or Illinois Association or DomsTio Soiinos. 



ABTIOLB I. 

SsOTiON 1. The name of thisor|i:anisation shall be The Dlinois Association 
of Domestic Science. 

▲BTIOLI n./ 

SEcmoN 1. The objects of the Association shall be to stimulate interest in 
all that pertains to home-makinjB:; to induce the orsranization of domestic 
science associations; to codrdinate the work of such associations, and to 
labor for the introduction of the study of domestic science into our educa- 
tional system. 

ARTIOLS in. 

Section 1. The following: persons may be member of the Association: 

Sec. 2. Delcfifates from county domestic associations organized in con* 
nection with the county farmers' institutes. 

Sec. 3. Delegates from domestic science organizations of Illinois not 
affiliated with county farmers' institutes. In counties in which no domestio 
science organization has been formed in connection with the county farmers' 
institute, the president of such county institute may appoint delegates to the 
meeting of the State Association, and such delegates shall enjoy full mem- 
bership, with pririleges accorded other delegates. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the year shall be members of the Association with- 
out reference to their appointment as delegates. 

f Sec. 5. Each county association and other housekeepersNilubs shall be en- 
titled to two delegates. ^— .^i;^,'^'.,ufc>.. «2i3ii«: 



SSSEEEZ: -==j 13 ARTICLE nr.^HBBSP??:;^' Ec5^;^i:ZT'^^r 

ESSEe.iON 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice 
president, a secretary and one vice president for each congressional district. 

Sec. 2. The president, first vice president and secretary shall be elected 
by ballot at the regular annual meeting of the Association, but the vice presi- 
dents shall be elected or appointed at the several congressional institutes in 
any manner said institutes shaU determine, and in case of no election or ap- 

Somtment, the vacancy shall be filled by appointment by the president of the 
tate Association. 
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ASTIOLS y. 

BionoN 1. The duties of the president and first viee president shall be 
snoh as nsnally dsTolve npon snoh oflioers. 

See. 2. The secretary shall keep a record of all meetings of the Asseeiation, 
of the meetings of the ezecative board, and perform snoh other duties as 
usually doTolye upon sueh offieers. 

See. 3. It shall be the duty of the Tice presidents of the oonin^essional dis- 
tricts to be in the aotiye formation of county and local societies, and to be 
res|>onsible for a domestic science meeting at the time of the congressional 
institute. 

Sec. 4. The president, vice president and secretary shall constitute the 
ezecutiye board of the Association. 

ABTIOLI YI. 

SaonoN 1. The State Association shall hold its annual meetings at the 
same time and place as the Illinois Farmers' Institute. 

ASTiouB vn. 

SsonoN 1. Unless otherwise provided, a majority Tote of the delegates 
present shall decide a question. 

ABTiOLx ym. 

SsonoN 1. This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present, notice having been given at a pre* 
vious meeting. 

Constitution vob Local Sooiitiss. 

Anyone desiring a constitution for a county association or a local study club, 
or topics for program, can have them by applying to the secretary. 

A Word to Evbry Msmbib or Dohsstio Soisnoi Clxtbs. 

Remember that this organization has set before itself two things to do, viz. : 
To increase our knowledge and interest in all that pertains to our work as 
home-makers; and to secure for every girl in our State a school training in 
the science and art of housekeeping. 

Remember that vou have your share of this work to do if it is accomplished. 
Prompt and regular attendance at meetings, active interest in programs, 
bringing in new members and interesting others outside of thelorganization 
are the means that will bring about the desired result. 

Minutes of the Fifth Annual Meeting. 

The businees session of the fifth annual meeting of the Illinois As- 
sooiation of Domestic Scienoe was held Feb. 25, 1903, in the assem- 
bly hall of the Illinois hotel, Bloomington, with Mrs. Garter , the 
president, in the ohair. 

In her address, Mrs. Garter reviewed the past year's work and 
dwelt upon the neoessity of increasing the interest of women in the 
subject of home-making. She also emphasized the need of working 
for the introduction of domestic soience into the public schools ot 
the State. The free scholarships in the household scienoe depart- 
ment of our State university were spoken of and the conditions of 
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obtaining them were explained. In view of the faot that many asso- 
ciations and dabs are asking for inatruction and a definite plan of 
work. Mm. Oarter saggeeted that the State Legislature be asked for 
an appropriation of $5,000 for the purpose of seonring a well trained 
woman who would do special investigation work in foods in the 
household science department at the university, and who would also 
visit the di£Ferent clubs when called upon to do so. The subject of 
teaching sewing in the rural schools was also presented, together 
with a recommendation of text-books. 

The following committees were then appointed by the president: 

Committee on nominationft— Mm. J. B. Challioombe, Hillsboro; Mm. J. 0. 
Wood, Mt. Carmel; Mm. Geo. E. Wheeler, Mazon. 

Committee on msolntions— Mrs. I. 8. Baymond, Sidney; Mm. Hany 
Grundy, Morrisonville; Dr. Alma Brauoher, Lmcoln. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, as read by the secretary, 
were approved. Reports were then called for from committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting. 

Mm. King reported that no action had been taken by the committee 
appointed to work, through legislation, for the introduction of domes- 
tic science into the schools, it having been considered advisable to 
postpone action to a later date. The report was accepted and the 
committee continued. 

Mm. Dunlap reported for the committee appointed to secure a 
woman's building at the State univemity, that there had been incor- 
porated in the bill presented, by the trustees, to the Legislature, 
1100,000 for such a building. 

The election of officero resulted as follows: 

President— Mm. Joseph Garter, Champaign. 
Vioe-President— Mm. W. L. Frisbie, Bookford. 
Secretary— Miss Sallie Anthony, Bloomington. 

The following resolutions were presented by the committee, and 
unanimously adopted: 

Whbrbas, The Illinois Association of Domestio Seience in oonvention as- 
sembled at Bloomington, 111., Feb. 21 to 26, 1003: 

Be9olvedt Firat— That our thanks are due to the kind people of Bloominerton 
for their interost, codpemtion, and gracious hospitality. 

Second—- To the Business Men's association of Bloomington for providing 
the use of the Coliseum for the meetings of the Domestic Science association. 

Third— To the Illinois hotel for courtesies extended and the use of their 
beautiful assembly room for its special sessions. 

Fourth— To aU those who have added to the interest of the programs with 
music and readings. We also wish to express our thanks to Mrs. Barlow aod 
other membem of the reception committee, and to the McLean County 
Domestic Science association for the social privileges we have enjoyed. 

Seiolved, That as an organization we earnestly desim to continue as our 
fimt object the improvement of the homes of our State and country. 

Deeming our schools of vital importance to all we nnre eaeh association to 
inoroase, if possible, cleanliness, sanitation, and cheerfol surroundings in the 
schools, and plead that the ourriculum be not too extended in non-essentials. 
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That more attention be gyven to the trainins: of the eye and hand, and to 
establiahinfi: of a greater interest and closer sympathy between patrons and 
teaehers. 

Bewlvedt That this association ask the Legislature to appropriate $5,000 to 
be nsed at the college of agriculture in emplo^ring a woman to carry on inves- 
ti^tions in homsehold science, and to do special work for the State, in the 
girls' dnbs organized in the counties, and in the domestic science associations. 

And further, be it 

Befolvedf That the women of Illinois do most earnestly ask the General 
Assembly to restore to them the building on the State Fair grounds recently 
destroyed by fire, which stood as a representatiye of the homes of the State 
and their improvement. 

Mrs. Sdith Batmond, 
Ellkk M. Grundy, 
Alma E. Brauohbr. 

Committee, 

The secretary then called the roll of counties for reports of dele- 
gates. An unusually large number responded with a brief report of 
the work aooompliehed during the past year, after which the asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet Thursday afternoon, when the following 
program was given : 

AFFIRMOON SISSION. 

Thursday February 26— Coliseum 1:90 p. m. 

Mrs. Joseph Carter, Champaign, 

President of the Illinois Association of Domestic Science, presiding. 

Music High School Orchestra 

Secretary's Report Mrs. S. Noble King, Bloomington 

Address— "What Should Mothers Ask for in the School Training of 

Their ChUdrenf " Mrs Nellie Kedzie Jones, Serea, Ky. 

Pantomime— "Home, Sweet Home/' 

By Children of District No. 84, Miss Daisy Trozel, Teacher 

Music High School Girls' Glee Club 

Domestic Science in the Schools of Illinois Joseph Carter, 

Superintendent of Sehoolt. Ghunpftlffn. 111. 
Discussion: 

1. How to put Domestic Science into the Schools 

Alfred Baylies, Springfield, 

State Superintendent of Pablle Inatractlon 

2. The Training of Teachers in Domestic Science Dayid Felmley, 

President State Normal Unlreralty 

General discussion. 

Mr. L. H. Kerriok of Bloomington, spoke in favor of the teaching 
of domestic sciences, and offered the. following: 

Beeolvedf That the Illinois Farmers' Institute and the Illinois Association 
fo Domestic Science, in conyention assembled, do hereby express themselyes 
as heartily in favor of the teaching of domestic science m the public schools 
of the State. 

The resolution as offered was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Mabt B. King, 

Secretary, 
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NOTM FBOM THE CLTJBS] 

Brown Gonnty— We now number fifty-nine members, and are preparing 
a program for the jear to be printed. We diacoBS some topics at onr meet- 
ings, tnring to see it from a domestic science standpoint. We served our 
annual oanqnet at the county institute, and hope before this year passes to 
have some '^cooldng school" instruction. 

We are i^roud to claim a number of young ladies among our members, and 
note their interest. Our membership extends over an area of nine miles, 
representing three townships, but we have not yet been able to organise 
other clubs. 

Bureau County— We had one very successfol meeting in connection with 
the Farmers' Institute, which was very interesting and well attended. 

Mrs. Hefferin, from Englewood, delighted her hearers with her remarks on 
"The Belation of the Home and School." ''Child Culture" and ''Kitchen 
Science" were ably presented by Mrs. G. W. Boyden, of Sheffield, and Miss 
Ella Parker, of Prmceton. 

Domestic science forms a part of evexr club program in the county. Some 
are doing very good work. One conducted a sewing class of twenty* five 
little girls durmg the summer vacation which proved to be a great success. 
Interest in domestic science is growing more intelligent axid more wide- 
spread. 

Cass County— The Cass Coun^ Association of Domestic Science has closed 
a most successful year and we feel that the ladies are becoming much inter- 
ested in the work and realize the great benefit of papers and mscussions on 
household topics. 

At several meetings receipes have been demonstrated and these were 
among the most interesting and instructive meetings of the year. The asso- 
ciation subscribed for several magazines which have been of much use to 
members. 

Champaign County— Champaign county has five local domestic science 
clubs. The Domestic Science Club of Champaipi and Urbana is a section of 
the Woman's Club. We wish to be afiUiated with the Farmers' Institute. 

Philo Home Improvement Society— We have forty-five members. The 
meetings are held monthly at the homes of the members. A year book was 
published last year. We alternate demonstration and literary meetings. 

Bantoul Domestic Science Club— The Rantoul Domestic Science Club was 
organised by Mrs. E. 0. Chester, of Champaign; Jan. 21, 1903. A full corp 
of officers were elected, also an executive committee. Twelve ladies pre- 
sented their names as charter members. The meetings are held on the last 
Wednesday of every month at 2:30 p. m. Two regular meetings have been 
held. The club membership at present numbers about eighteen, but the 
prospects are bright for a large membership. Books from the Illinois Do- 
mestic Science library are being circulated among the members, and Farm- 
ers' Bulletins on subjects pertaming to food and sanitation are being read. 
Some of the subjects that have been discussed at the meetings have been : 
"The Food Value and Dangers of Milk," and -'Winter Vegetables, Their 
Preparation for the Table; and the Dangers in Canned Vegetables." 

Fisher Association of Domestic Science— We organised Feb. 7, 1903, with 
a membership of eleven enthusiastic workers. Regular meetings are to be 
held the first Saturday of each mouth. 

Christian County.— We have have a membership of 55, and our study this 
last year has been on domestic economy and history. Our members take a 
greater interest when we have some special work of this kind. A lew weeks 
a program committee met, and we made out programs for the whole year. In 
that way we can do better work, because each one will be furnished a pro- 
gram and will know in advance what is assigned to her. 

Mt. Auburn Domestic Science Association.— I am much j)leased to be able 
to report that our Domestic Science association is growmg in interest and 
members. When we began, a little more than a year ago, we had six mem. 
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bers, and now we liaye more than 60. We meet once in two weeks at the 
homes of the members. Oar propams are made out two weeks in adyanoe 
of the meetine. A special effort is made to have to haye something bright, 
humorous ana interesting, together with plenty of musio, on the program, 
followed by serious study of the lessoui and it has been found that larger at- 
tendance and closer attention are secured in that waj. We haye socials and 
picnics, at which times the members and their famihes are inyited. We haye 
a ciroulatinf library of our own, from which we deriye much benefit, and we 
haye $25 00 m the treasury to enlarge our library. Our members are yery 
earnest and enthusiastic, and we feel that we are doing better work all the 
time. 

Blue Mound Club.^Our club of 85 members is in a flourishing condition. 
We meet eyerjr two weeks at the homes of the members, where we naye study, 
guerries, reading and music. Our president suggests that we select some beok 
m>m the Domestic Science library to take our lessons from. 

Crawford Ck>unty.— The Crawford County AsaociationAf Domestic Science 
has completed its fourth year of successful work. There are two countoy 
clubs, which meet regularly eyery two weeks. One has a membership of 30, 
the other 18. More than half the total membership is made up of jroung sin- 

§le women. These meetings grow in interest conhnually, some of the mem- 
ers going seyeral miles to attend them. The effect on the members has 
notioeable in renewed interest in attention to home-making, preparation of 
foods, household duties, public questions, and the ability to giye ezprestion 
to thought. There is increasing demand for more clubs, and others will be 
organized soon. 

Edgar County.— Our Domestic Science club has been organized for a little 
more than a year and a half, and although our work has not been of a yery 
deflnite character, yet it has in many ways been a beneflt to our community. 
Before the days of the club when we women left our work it was usually for 
a trip t» town, and we seldom saw our neighbors. We prepare no papers, 
but read helpful articles. 

Fulton County.— Our county assoeiation has had only the one meeting; that 
was held at the time of the farmers' institute. But we haye a township asso- 
ciation here at Lewistown, that holds its meetings the first Thursday of each 
month, and which we find yery interesting. We haye about SO members, and 
are diyided into four class, each with a leader, who assigns the work to the 
members of her class and sees that it is carried out. These leaders, with the 
president and secretary, form the program oominitfeee, and the programs ar* 
made out for four months. At present one class has for its subject, "Study 
of Foods," and the subjects under that head for the four meetings are: ''Be- 
yiew of Blements of Foods," "Decoription and Discussion of Actual Meak," 
''Left Oyers" and "Kitchen Gardens.^' Class two has for ito subject, "Sayinfr 
of Strength," and the four special subjects are: "Arrangment of BoomsT' 
''Bulletins on Saying Strength," "Utensils" and "System in Time." Class 
three has "Sewing," and under that head has: "What is Done First in Plain 
Sewingt" "Bepamng," "Cutting" and "Buttons and Edgings." Class four 
has "Art in the Home," with the four subjects: "Floors," "Windows," 
"WaUs" and 'Tictnres.^' 

With this system the work is made easier for the president, and each mem- 
ber feels that she has some of the responsibility. Our club is formed of town 
and country ladies in this township, and we haye found that a yery pleasant 
feature indeed. Daring this winter we haye met seyeral times with the 
teachers in the public schools who are interested in getting manual training 
and domestic science introduced, land! are hoping to make a littie jprogress 
toward that end by another year. Indeed there has been quite a httie pro- 
gress made already, as the children haye done qnite a bit of sewing, and the 
Doys some yery good simple carpenter work. We hope to be allowed some 
time in the near future to introduce something in the line of cookmg and 
study of foods. None of this work has been done officially yet, howeyer. It 

—21 F. 
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is thought best to g6t the ohUdren and paronti thoroiurhlT interested first be* 
fore any appropriations are asked for of the board of directors. If there is 
ansrthing in this description of onr work that will be of benefit to others, I 
am glad to give it. 

Greene Connty— The Ghreene Connty Domestic Science Association held its 
annual meeting in connection with the Ghreene Connty Fumers' Institute 
Dec. 11, 1902. 

The Whitehall Domestic Science Association, which was organized at the 
same time as the Greene County Association and with the same officers, is in 
a flourishing condition. There have been no meetin|pB missed except when 
tiie weather was so bad that attendance was almost impossible. The mem- 
bership counts up to about 60 and all are much interested in the work. 

Grundy County— Grundy county holds a meeting with the annual meeting 
of the Farmers' Institute. 

Jersey County— The association has steadily grown until there are 106 
names on the roll. Vhe meetings are held once a month in the court house, 
and CTcryone is welcome to attend^ whether a member or not. The program 
is prepared by the executiye committee who appoint yarious ones to open the 
discussions on the different subjects. The subjects are published in the 
county papers, and the ladies come prepared to give their experience in those 
lines, as each subject presented is open to discussion. The meetings are 
Always very pleasant and helpful. The association subscribed for four peri- 
odicals on cooking or housework and has quite a yaluable though smidl 
libra^. Last summer the board of directors of Pisa Chautauqua asked the 
association to furnish the program for one afternoon during the session of 
the Chautauqua. This was done, and four associations were represented. 
Mrs. A. L. Spies, president of the Madison Counbr Domestic Science Asso- 
ciation, read an excellent paper on *'The Art of Home Makdng." llrs. H. 
W. Hand, president of the Greene Counter Association, read an extremely 
interesting paper on ^'Domestic Science m Public Schools." These were 
followed by uyely discussions and the enthusiasm rose to a high pitch. We 
hope to do even more in 1003. 

Kankakee County— We now haTc 60 members and a Tcry interesting so- 
ciety. In regard to the question of raising money, we have found it advisa- 
ble the last two vears to ch^n^ a fee of 60 cents. We subscribed for two 
magasines, one Seing the **Kitchen Magadne." 

McHenry County— The annual meeting of the Domestic Science Associa- 
tion was held in connection with the Farmers' Institute. There was a large 
attendance. The business meeting was held in the afternoon at which Mrs* 
H. M. Duniap, of Savoy, and Mrs. S. Noble King, of Bloomington, were 

8 resent, also representatives of the South Dunham and other auxihary dubs, 
iubjects for study were discussed, and a list of books and magasines given 
that had proved most helpful in domestic science work. 

The South Dunham Club— We have a membership of 12, We meet every 
two weeks. The club is in a good condition. 

The North Marenffo Domestic Science Association— The North Marengo 
Domestic Science dub is organised and takes up such subjects for study as 
the committee selects. 

The MoHenry Domestic Science Club— Was organised in January, and we 
now have 37 members. We have one meeting each month and hope to send 
a delegate to the annual meeting next year. 

Madison County— The interest manifested in the domestic science meetings 
becomes greater every year. The largest halls in the county are not large 
enough to hold the crowds that come to these meetings. 

McLean County— The McLean County Domestic Science association reports 
an increase in membership and interest. 

The meetings were held once a month; were well attended and there is a 
desire to study and acquire practical knowledge alonjBr our special lines of 
work. In April prises were offered the pupils of the district schools for *'~ 
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plav8 of flowen ndsed on the aehool grounds, the money to be expended for 
DCMoki for the aehool library. Daring the summer months the meetings were 
held at the homes of the members, and demonstration lessons given, the so- 
cial hour which followed being a pleasant feature. 

October 4, was "Bird and Flower Day^' for the pupils of the district schools, 
to stimulate in them the study of the habits and value of the birds of Illinois, 
and to show the result of their tfforts in beautifying the school yards. 

Report of Irring School Teachers' and Patron's Club— Hayinir affiliated 
with the McLean County Domestic Science association, Not. 7, IMKS, we in* 
troduoed sewing in our seventh and eighth grades; at the beginning of this 
year, January, i003, we furnished a kitchen and pantry in the basement of 
our school, and with the aid of Mrs. 8. Noble Kini( are giving a course of 15 
lessons in cooking and domestic science, which is arousing much interest 
among pupils and patrons. 

Morgan County— The Domestic Science Bound Table of Jacksonville num* 
bers 50 members. Meetings are held bi-monthly, and beth attendance and 
interest have grown with each succeeding meeting. 

The Household Science Club— Was organized in February, 1886. with eight 
members. It is the oldest domestic science club in the State. The present 
enrollment shows 35 members. 

Ogle County— This county has a very active society of 05 members. They 
have organised among their school girls the ''Outlook Club." Those children 
are taught to observe, studyinsr the chemistry of food. They have littie 
meetings where the children are taught to entertain. The girls are firom the 
ninth, seventh and eighth grades and the first year in high school. 

Pike County— There is but one society in the county outside of the county 
organization. We usually have a very large attendance. We had Miss 
Beatty, of the university, at one of our meetin|:s which was held in the court 
house. The room was filled to over-fiowing with students and others, and it 
was very interesting. 

A society of girls has been formed in my immediate neighborhood, and 
while they are not under the immediate auspices of the association, are tak* 
ing sewing lessons, and in the summer meet once a week. 

Pulaski County— After June our meetings were held each month at the homes 
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*'T£e Laundry," etc., etc. The ladies that attended these meetings derived 
great benefit and new ideas in home- making. 

Randolph County— The third annual meeting of the Randolph County As* 
sociation of Domestic Science met with the farmers' institute and provided 
the program for the afternoon. We had a good program. 

Our county has three local societies but they have not done any publio 
work. We have trouble in gjetting the ladies interested in the business meet- 
ings, and a hurried meeting is the result with little interest. 

Richland County— The Richland County Domestic Science Association met 
with the farmers' institute in 1902, and provided a program for the afternoon. 

Sangamon County— We are glad to report that the interest in domestio 
science in our county is gradually increasing. We hold our annual meeting 
in connection with the county farmers' institute. 

We are able to report two local clubs in Sangamon county this year— one at 
Auburn with 24 members, organised two years a|go. They meet bi-monthly 
and discuss subjects of interest to every housewife. Last winter a series of 
cooking lessons were given under the auspices of the domestio science dub, 
which were well attended by the ladies of Auburn and vicinity. Ti:e mem- 
bers of the Auburn club are intensely interested in domestic science work 
and find it of great ben ^fitto them. A domestic science club has been organ- 
' ^ at Williamson very recently with a membership of 18 members. 
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Sohajler Gonnty— V^e have a very good aBSOciation, a membership of about 
40 I think. We all enjoy oar meeting*. We are glad that it started. Through 
the winter I think there was but one meeting that was not well attended and 
that was held on a very stormy day. 

Stephenson County— The Stephenson Goonty Domestie Scienoe Assoeiaftion 
held uiree meetings daring the sammer of 1902. Three townships aee organ* 
ized. The soeieties have ased, with other topies, the U. S. bolietins. With 
the township organizations women can be reached who think it impossible to 
attend the coan^ meetings, and they become deeply interested in the work. 
The coming year it is expected to ased the library books. 

Waba«h Coanty-— The year 1902 was a snecessfnl one for Wabash Goonty 
Domestic Science Association. Daring the sammer of 1001 we yisited the 
different precincts of the coanty for the pnr^ose of explaining the objeets of 
the association, bat did not saooeed in or^^anizing anv local dabs. HoweTer, 
we awakened an interest in the work which resoltedi in a good annoal meet- 
ing. Daring the sammer of 1002, we organized one local clab which meets 
once a month at the homes of the different members for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the topic selected at the prcTious meeting. (These topics are always 
praotioal, pertainiDg to housekeepiog.) Every member present is expected to 
take part m the discussion. 

No refreshments are serred. 

Oar annual meeting was a complete success, notwithstanding the fact that 
the **Low-hung oleuds poured their garnered fullness down.^ The attend- 
ance was good and eyery number on the program was well rendered. The 
outlook for the society in our county is yery good indeed. 

Washington County— Our club was or^ganixed three yenn ago with a mem- 
bership of six. We now number 10, about evenly divided between country 
and town. Our attendance is fair and interest good. The meetings are held 
on the first Wednesday of each month at the nomes of the members. Our 
programs consist of music, papers on given topics and general discussion, 
with a social half hour. We have the four following magazines: The Amer- 
ican Kitchen, Good Housekeeping, Ladies' Home Journal and The Boston 
Cooking School. We borrowed uree books from the State library a few 
months ago, which we enjoyed and from which we derived much Dcneflt. 
Then we aecided to buy some books for ourselves. At the county institute in 
November we held an exhibition of vegetables, cereals, fruits, pastries, and 
fancy work. While it was on a small scale, we feel that it was a success and 
the beginning of something greater, and that it has awakened new interest 
amouff the people throughout the county. Advice or suggestions of any kind 
are favorably received. 

Winnebago County --Our society was organized with eight members. Now 
we have an organiiation of 20, and we meet once in two weeks exceptinic 
during the excessively hot weather in summer. We have incorporated an- 
other society, which is not organized in connection with us, but does about 
the same kind of work. 

OrrioxRS or Countt Associations or DerasTio Soixnox Co opxiuTiNa 

WITH THK FaBMXBB' INSTITUTXS IN THX SXVXBAL COUNTIKS. 

The first names given in each county are the names of officers of the refiru- 
lar county organization, and they are responsible for domestic scienoe pro- 
grams at the farmers' institute. 

Counties having no Domestio Science association are not entitled to free 
scholarships in the household science departenent of the State University, but 
other counties may have additional ones which can be accredited to these. 
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Mra. Kate WUtaker, JeffenonTllle... 
aCrs. J. W. Welt, Phlulpstown 



Ifrt. Adam Clow. PUdnfleld 

Mrt. Boealle Hendrlekaon* Marion. 

Mra. W. L. Friable, Boekford 

Mrt. Bella Marthail. Enreka 



Mitt Mary Morrit, JelfertenTiUe 
Mitt Ylola B. Btnart. Carml 



Mrt. John VanHam, Plalnfleld. 
Mitt Minnie Copeland, Marion. 
Mitt Hattie Enoch. Boekford. .. 
Mrt. Biehard Banta. Low Point 



COUBSB or DOMS8TIO SOIBNOB WOBK FOB BUBAL SCHOOLS. 

Beyier, head of the DeiMfftment of Household Science, UnlTendbr of 
lUinoii, was requested to prepare a short course in domestie science which 
miffht be used in any mral school where there was no special equipment for 
saoh teaching. 

BUGOBSTIONS FOB WOBK Of HOUSIHOLD ABT8 FOB THB BUBAL SCHOOLS OF 

ILLDIOIS. 

At the request of the committee the followiuB list of subjects bearing upon 
the home life haTC been suggosted. The course is not in any wise completCt 
and some teachers may prefer to change the order of the topics, but it is 
hoped that by the use of these topics a closer connection may be established 
between the nome work and school study: 

FIBST MONTH. 

Sewing— Name stitches; running^ stitching, OTcr-handing, hemming. Have 
pupils use these stitches in making cheese cloth dusters, holders, dish towels, 
or aprons. Dam stockings brought from home. 

SECOND MONTH. 

Water— Sources; kinds; hard, soft. Test samples by using soap. Show 
how hard water wastes soap. Soften with soda or ammonia. 

Uses— I. As a cleansing agent. Talk about personal cleanliness. Show 
that it includes care of skin, hair, teeth, naiis. 

Laundering— What does it indudet Where should soiled clothes be kept t 
Emphasize care of bed linen of diseased jjersons. Have pupils wash dusters, 
dish towels. Make starch of different tmcknesses.EDiscuss proper methods 
of washing, rinsing and drying to prevent fading. 

(THIBD MONTH. 

Waters— U. Uses for cooking purposes. 1. To soften the cell walls of vege- 
tables. (Talk about structure of potato.) 2. As a source of heat. Enlain 
use of double boiler. Boil water; test temperature with thermometer. Show 
that temperature of water inside double boiler is not 212 F., so some things 
can not be well cooked in a double boiler. Talk about safe water for drink- 
ing purposes. Show how wells and streams are made unsi^e» Boil a potato 
with skin on in soft water. Eepeat the experiment using hard water. Com- 
pare results. Cook cereals. 

FOUBTH MONTH, 

Air— Composition properties: invisible, inodorous, colorless. Prove by ex- 
periment that it is elastic and has weight. Talk about necessity of pure air 
to breathe. Show how candle will not bum without air. Show how to aur 
and ventilate school room; how to arrange window sashes to let air in and 
out and prevent drafts. Explain heating apparatus; have children ventilate 
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room and watoh theremometer. Have ohildren report temDeratore of their 
homes. Show that impure air is a source of diaeiue. Teu story of Blaok 
Hole of Calcntta. What is the barometert Talk aboat cooking on the moun- 
tain top; in the valley. 

FIFTH MONTH. 

Food— What is foodt Take whole milk to show classes of food principles. 
Cream, fat. Bemove cream, heat milk; onrd is one form of protein. The 
whey contains the sngar of milk. Pat flour in little pieces of cloth; wash 
out starch; the glnten left on cloth is another form of protein. The lean 
part of meat is another form of protein. 

Food principles. Protein— Fat. Carbohydratee. 

These food principles are foond in our ordinary foods. Food must be di- 
gested before it can be need in the body to build tissues, make muscle or 
nt, or keep the bodj warm. The yarious processes of cooking should ud 
digestion by the action of heat upon the different food principles. 

SIXTH MOMTH. 

Vegetablee— Show that many different parts of plants are used for food. 
Seeds— Peas, beans. Boots— Carrots, turnips. Bulb— Onions. Tubers — Po- 
tatoes. Shoote— Asparagus. Stalks— Celery, rhubarb. Leaves— Cabbage, 
lettuce. Flower— Cauliflower. Fruit— Cucumber, tomato. 

Value of vegetables and fruits in the diet to add certain acids and mineral 
matters to the food. 

SIVIMTH MONrn. 

Bread— Tell something of history of bread making; show samples of grains 
from which flour is made. Try to get gluten from com meal. Try to get 
gluten from oat meal. Eiplain processes in bread making. Mixing— Care 
in measuriuff materials and neatness. Kneading— Bessons for; how to tell 
when kneaded enough; emphasize cleanliness of person and untensils. 
Baising— Beason for; temerature; time dependent on quantity of yeast. 
Baking — Size of loaf; small ones better: whyt Temperature of oven; how to 
tell when hot enough; effect of heat in baking; importance of having bread 
well baked. Have child to make bread according to directions ana bring 
small loaf to school. Explain changes in bread in making toast. Talk about 
use of whole wheat and Graham bread. How to avoid sour, heavy bread. 

EIGHTH MONTH. 

Meats— Look at pictures of animals used for food. Ask child what kind of 
meat he likes best. Discuss different methods of cooking. Show that in 
boiling, roastinfft broiling the aim is to retain all the juices. So sear the 
outside as quicxly as possible. In soup making, aim to draw out all the 
juices. Sou[ in cold water. Squeese juice out ofmeat; heat juice. Explain 
what happens. Pat 2 inches of cubic meat into boiling water; explain the 
result. 

G^t charts of different animals. Talk about different cuts of meat, their 
cost and food value. Explain terms: '^Trimmings," ''refuse," "waste." 
Show why pork should be well cooked. Show how to use left-over pieces of 
meat. Discuss methods of preserving meats. 

The body is made up of the same principles as food, viz: Proteids, fats, and 
oarbokiydrates— so it is built up by the food we eat. 

Ought to be careful to select food that contains these different principles; 
to cook it well; to serve it damtily, and to be careful to have everything very 
clean. 

A suitable text-book on sewing and one on cooking should be in the hands 
of the teacher. 
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APPENDIX C. 



Papibs Head at Gountt Fabmibs' Institutes. 

(By HeDry Bird. Jr.. Loekport. Bead Jan. 17, IMS.) 

'The Best Fruits for Will Comity, and Their Coltiyation," is the topio as- 
signed me by your ezeontiye committee. 

My paper will have one merit, it is short. 

First, I want to say that I have lived in Will county only a comparatively 
short time, and another thing, I am not the man that never makes a mistake. 
Therefore I may do and say things that I would not do with more ezperienee 
here. So far, I would not do any different if I had it all to do over again. 

I am and always have been a tree planter and expect to keep at it as long 
as I live. I have set liberally of all kinds of fruits and some of them have 
more than met my expectations. My business takes me to all parts of the 
county, and I shall give you some things outside of my expenenee, that I 
have seen and heard. 

Almost everywhere that I go, I find some fruits that are doing well. Here 
and there I find an old tree that is almost a wonder of fruitfulness and vigor, 
and still seemingly very unfavorably situated, as are most of the trees and 
orchards that I have seen. I have yet to see the first well cared for and cul- 
tivated orchard in Will county. There are such I presume, as I have heard 
of some. All that I have seen, are either in pasture or stiff sod, receiving 
neither care nor fertUiser of any kind, and still expected to give big crops 
of good fruit, which they sometimes do, starved and untrimmea as they are. 
I hear people say that this is not a fruit country. I think now that as good 
fruit and as mnon of it can be raised in Will county as anywhere. Not all 
the tender varieties of course, but very much more than you think. Every- 
where I find a few peach trcics, most of them raised where they stand from 
the seed, and many of them bearing splendid fruit that will eompare favor- 
ably with that raised anywhere. In fact, the best peach that I ever ate grew 
in Will county. You have all seen such peaches grown on your own -or your 
neighbor's farms, and the peach is one of the tenderest fruits raised in 
northern Illinois. I would not recommend the planting of laxye orchardst 
as we can expect peaches only about once in three years. But it will pay to 
plant ten or a dozen to start with, and a few every year after to keep just 
enough to have all that you can use once in a while. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. Ton ask what are the best fruits for 
Will county, as I think of it, I think that they are all be-^t. But if you want 
te know which will pay best, I would say apples, pears, cherries, plums. 

Sapes and most of the small fruits. Years ago, it was no trouble to raise all 
e aoples that you wanted and have plenty to spare. Then we knew noth- 
ing of varieties suited to our climate and conditions, but planted such as our 
folks down east had. Some kinds did very well here, but more of them were 
worse than worthless. 

A short time ago. I was talking with an old gentleman who told me that he 
planted an orchid of several acres and that not one- half of them ever did 
anything. Those of them that did bear, sent his two boys through school. 
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eoUeffe and medioal college, a eoorse of about 11 yean for each of them. 
They are both of them splendid men and ornaments to their profession. One 
is one of the solid men in Michigan, the other, a citizen of Joliet. That is 
good froit for Will oonnty and they wiU never be ashamed of it. 

Can yon send two of yonr boys through 11 years of school with any crop that 
yon can raise on two or three acres of yonr farmt I think not, except it be 
a fmit crop some of them might do it. Wherever 1 find a yonng orchard of 
the new varieties such as Dachess, Wealthy. Transparent, Pewankee, and 
half a dosen others, I find them fnll of good fruit, as nice apples as you can 
ask for, and a man that almost invariably wants some more of them. 

Pears come next, and I douH know but I ought to say first in importance, 
as they certainly do well here, and but for blii^t, woula unquestionably be a 
better fruit to raise than the apple. 

Last spring I met a nice old gentleman who had heard that I had planted a 
nice pear orchard. He stopped me on the street saying, "Mr. Bird, how are 
your pearst" I told him they were doinff nicely—when he told me that I 
must get all the pleasure out of them that I could as tiiey would not last long. 
He told me that he planted, I think, 60 pear trees, 40 odd years ago and that 
there were only nine of them left 1 asked if they were doing anything now, 
and was told that he got from five to ten bushels per tree nom them each 
vear or about $60 a year from nine old scrubby pear trees standing in a pas* 
ture or lane. I asked why be had not put in new trees as the old ones oied 
out or at least nine more so as to make it $100 a year. His answer was, "I 
don't know." Must have thought that it was not worth while. But just the 
same, he had no crop on ten times the amount of land that paid one-half as 
much, unless it was grapes and he had wagon loads of them. 

His trees are not the only old ones. I find in every neighborhood trees 
that are producing ten to 15 bushels of first-class fruit. These old trees are 
most of them Flemish Beauties, a good pear. 

Among the younger trees and newer varieties the Eeiffer is a good grower, 
bears young and keeps it up. 

Among those recommended by our State Horticulturists is the Sudduth, a 
pear that has never blighted or winter killed. I think that it is the coming 
pear for us and will be generally planted as soon as we see it tested and 
know its good qualities for ourselves. I have eaten it canned and it was 
dehcious. I think that Mr. Augustine will tell you that I liked it, as when 
he opened can of them for me to taste, J tasted and kept tasting them until 
every pear in that can was iroDe before I had tasted them to my satisfaction. 
I wiD be perfectly satisfied with the Sudduth if it is onehidf as good to eat 
out of hand as it is canned. At any rate, I liked it well enough so that I 
planted 125 of them on my farm and planted them when they cost $2 per 
tree. 

I do not need to tell vou that cherries do well here, at least the sour va- 
rieties, such as Early Richmond, Dye House, Wragg, Montmorency and Eng- 
lish Morello. 

We all know how hard it is to get even a few to can, and evcTybody wants 
a few cans of cherries, and the youngsters want more than a few cans to eat 
out of hand. Every year men, women and children come from town looking 
for a chance to buy some cherries, and will pay almost any price for the 
privilege of picking the cherries for themselves. 

One of my neighbors has made a practice of selling his cherries on the trees 
to parties Scorn Joliet, Lockport ana Lemont. They come from every direc- 
tion. All his trouble was that he had not half as many trees as customers, 
and now he has less, as we had a small cyclone or tornado that blew down 
most of his trees. Of course he has planted a lot of new ones, but it takes 
time and care to raise trees. All his trees were Early Biehmond, but now 
be has planted other varieties, and in a few years he will have cherries for 
all his customers, old and new. I think that any farmer within eight to ten 
miles from Joilet, that will set out 100 or more trees and care for them, can 
send his boy to college and pay his expenses entirely from those trees. 
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I know of one man that took $300 from less than half an aere of cherry 
trees, and I know of five Early Bichmond eherry trees that paid their owner 
116 the past season. 

What better investment ean yon ask fort Who wonld not give room and 
oare to trees that will pay so well, to say nothing of the enjoyment of having 
enough for yonr own us«t 

Plnms I don't know much about, but I oannot see why they won't do as 
well as either apples, pears or cherries. I find but few of them m the county, 
but I do find some of them that are producing good crops of fine fruit, and 
that without the least care. I idso find a good many wild ones that often pro- 
duce crops of nice plums. 

In Michigan, where the^f raise plums, you could not get a plum, wild or 
tame, without spraying or larrin^. If we can find them here, grown without 
care, I can see no reason why, with proper care, we can't get as many and 
as food plums as they can. Our State horticulturists recommend first the 
native varieties, then the hardier of the European or Japan plums. I expect 
to know more about plums in a few years, as my orchara will soon be in 
bearing. I have planted all kinde— native, European and Japan. 

Grapes do as well here as in any place not strictly a sfrape country. There 
are a few small sections where they do wonders^ as on Kelly's Island, in Lake 
Brie and around Lawton and Paw Paw in Michigan. Aside from these small 
sections, I can't see but that they do as well here as anywhere. Not all the 
tender varieties, but those suited to our climate, such as the Concord, Worden, 
Moore's Early and Niagara. They are easily raised and do well in any corner 
on the side of the bam or sheds, cover unsightly buildings, and in fact, any- 
where that they can get off from the grouncT, and they seldom fail to pay well 
for all the care that they get. 

Among the small fruits, the currants are my favorite. I know that they 
pay as I have an acre of them that have paid from the first year that they 
were planted. The first year they paid 120.00. The second year they paid 
$100.00, and the third year, (last season) they paid $300.00. I am sure Ihat 
they can be classed as one of the best fruits for Will county. If there is any- 
thing that wHl pay any better, I should like to know what it is as I want to 
try it. 



Oooseberries I think will pay just as well and are just as easily raised. I 
have 176 bushes that are 2 years old that paid me $23.00 besides what we used, 
and we used about four bushels. 

Of raspberries, we have only a few, just what we want for our own use, and 
we picked about eisrht bushels of them. They were good this year as were 
the Dlaokberries. Blackberries are not always a success. They can't be de- 
pended on as they come in the hottest and driest part of the year and are apt 
to dry up after the first few pickings. Still I think that they have paid us, 
and paid us well for all the time spent caring for them. All my experience 
is With the Snyder. 

All the strawberries that I have raised in Illinois have cost me at least 20 
to 26 cents per quart, until last season, when I took 67 crates off from a little 
patch of less than ene-third of an acre, and all good berries. That paid. So 
far in my experience here, there are too many hot, dry days for them. 
Usually a few of the earlier ones for the first picking are fairly good. The 
remainder of them are small poor things, buttons, as the strawoerry men call 
them. Still we think that it pays to have a small patdi of them. 

I often hear some one say that I can buy my fruit cheaper than I can raise 
it. Do you think that he does: What he gets may not cost him as much, 
but what he does get is not one-tenth of what they would use if they grew it 
themselves, and not as good, to say nothing of having it at home when 
wanted, and there is a pleasure and comfort in it not to oe out of what you 
buy. I like to think that I raised it mjrself . Cherries taste much better to 
the boy that can pick them and so does any fruit to anyone. 
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Aboat the oultiTation. Get eyerything in good lonff rows where the hone 
can do the work. Then the work in the gardea ana orchard would not be 
such a terror to yon. I know from ezpenence. I donH blame the man tout 
dreading the thought of it, whose garden and orchard ie so arranged and 
fenced that all the work mnet be done with spade and hoe. The hoe is all 
right, but not where a horse can do the work. 

Any one who can cultiyate and care for oom, can care for and eultivate fruit. 

It is good deal like a girl on a yisit whose mother was a famous bread- 
maker. The girl's friends insisted on her making some of her mother's nice 
bread. She told them chat she knew how it was made, knew every ingredi- 
ent that went into it; in fact, she knew all about it, but her mother stirred 
in lots of judgment. 

It is somewhat so in the care and cultivation of fruit. Just stir in a little 
judgment. 



Maintbkanob on Earth Roads. 

IBy In 0« Baker, M. Am. 800.. G. B. Prof., of CItII Enfflneorlnff Unirertity of Ulinoli, lad 
Author of a Treatise on Boadi and Payementi, Bead before the Champaign Connty 
Institate at Phllo, lUlnolt, Sept. 23, IMS.) 

In the last ten or twelve years a large amount of literature has been set 
afloat in newspapers, magazines and reports upon the subject of road im- 
provement, but investigation will show that only a comparatively few people 
believe in the views presented; and those who would be expected to know 
most about the roads and also those who use them most are least ready to 
assent to the views thus presented. To many people this state of affairs is 
confusing, and many therefore turn a deaf ear to all suggestions concerning 
road improvement, while to not a few the subject of roads is as a red rag to 
a bull. As a preliminary to my subject tonight, and as a means of clearing 
up some of the confurion, I beg that you will permit me briefly to call atten- 
tion to some facts concerning the source and purpose of much of the current 
literature on good roads. 

About ten or twelve years ago, two or three well organized manufacturing 
interests, to increase the sale of their goods, deliberately started an agitation 
for better roads, and unfortunately eommittod the conduct of the scheme to 
those who knew little or nothing about either road construction or the larger 
principles of economics and political action involved in any comprehensive 
system of road improvement. The interests back of this propaganda were 
very skillful in arousing the enthusiasm of their followers, who were both 
numerous and widely distributed, and an attempt was made to carry by 
storm a reform system of constructing and maintaining the roads of the 
nation. Many politicians and newspapers sought to secure public favor by 
favorixLg the proposed resolution, and as a consequence wide circulation has 
been given to certain facts and theories which in tneir proper fleld were true, 
but which when presented without limitation were wholly false and entirely 
misleading. 

These intemperate advocates of road reform have frequently cited the 
waf^on roads of England, France and Switzerland as examples of what the 
United States could and should do, regardless of the fact that those countries 
are abundantly supplied with good road-building materials, while in this 
country there are areas greater than the combined area of those countries 
in which there is absolutely no road building material. Again, the stone 
wagon roads in those countries were built under the stimulus of military 
necessity and commercial need, before the advent of steam railroads, while in 
the greater part of this country the railroads have been the pioneers, and 
now there is no commercial need of long lines of wagon transportation, ex- 
cept perhaps in the immediate vicinity of large cities. Further, the density 
of population, the industrial occupation, the agricultural methods are very 
different in those countries from the methods prevailing in this. Still again, 
the methods employed in maintaining wagon roads in those countries, with 
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their dense and poorly- i;aid popnlationt is no oriterion by whioh to jadse what 
is wise or possible in this conntrr. And onee more, the political ana social 
ideals on the two sides of the Atlantie are yery different, and make possible 
certain results in Europe which are absolntely impossible in this country. 
Finally, the best- built stone roads in America are vastly superior to any in 
the Old World. The limitations of high priced hand labor nave compelled 
American engineers to utilize machinery, if they are to construct stone roads 
at idl, and as a consequence there has been developed in this country a m* 
tem of stone road building that gives cheaper and better results than the 
much-vaunted European roads. Therefore he who seeks to improve Amer- 
lean roads must study American conditions; or, better, he who seeks to im- 
prove the wagon roads of a particular locality must study the local conditions. 

Almost^ if not absolutely, universally in this country the administration of 
road affairs is in the hands of small local boards, which, from the nature of 
our form of government, are liable to change frequently. This condition im- 
poses a well nigh insurmountable limitation upon any comprehensive and 
continuous system of road improvement, unless the public cjenerally firmly 
believes in the value of the proposed system. Therefore it is highly important 
tiiat correct information concerning road economics, road administration and 
road construction should be widely disseminated. 

Again, these enthusiasts frequently cite the experience of localities in Long 
Island and New Jersey, within a few miles of New York City, as though they 
were representative of rural roads in general. New York is the largest and 
wealthiest city on this continent, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
building of good roads is one means of enticing people to move from the 
densely populated districts of the city into the more healthful suburban re- 
gions, and that the influx of such inhabitants has greatly increased the value 
of real estate; but not all of the United States is not situated ^n the bed- 
room of New York City. Some years ago the annual report of the state 
highway commissioners of New Jersey contained an interesting account of 
road improvement in Gloucester county, which has been very widely copied 
and commended; but when it is known that this county is just across the 
river from Philadelphia, and that the soil is very sandy and the road improve- 
ment simply enabled truck farmers to wagon their produce to market, it is 
seen that this example has but little practical bearing upon the general Ques- 
tion of rural road improvement. Again, cdong the eastern snore of New 
Jersey is a continuous line of summer resorts, where people of wealth go to 
enjoy themselves, and it is doubtless a good business proposition for such 
communities to build first* class stone roads for the pleasure of their profitable 
guests; but their success does not prove that a tru& rural community should 
Follow their example and also build expensive roads. The primary fault of 
most road reformers has b^en that, through dense ignorance or superficial 
knowledge or intention, they have presented facts, separate and apart from 
their limitive conditions, in such a way that the truth becomes a falsehood. 

This recent ill-advised and intemperate road agitation has in many cases 
done harm, sinee a form of road construction has been advocated that, under 
most conditions, has been entirely impracticable, if not ridiculous; and the 
result has been that those who are most interested in good roads have been 
most concerned to prevent road construction and maintenance being made 
subservient to interests foreign to those who chiefly use the roads and also 
pay for them; and, as a result of this condition of affairs, the improvement 
of local roads has not received the attention recently that its importance 
warrants, and it is probable that road improvement has not kept pace the past 
ten years with the industrial development in other lines. It is freely admitted 
that tJie roads in Central Illinois have been very greatly improved in the last 
25 years; but I firmly believe that they can be improved further without ma- 
terial expense by attention to a few minor details. Before I attempt to show 
how I think this can be done, permit me to explain how I think in cannot be 
accomplished. 

In the first place, it is probable that no important and lasting Improvement 
in road matters can be secured by legal enactment— either State, county or 
township— except where the laws are supported by an intelligent and active 
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gablio aontiment. Numerous examples eould be eited where the higher leris- 
fctiye authorities have pas&ed laws to be enf oreed by the local authormes 
which have rested in entire desuetude. The dominating spirit of our system 
of ffpyemment is home rule, in road matters as well as other things; and the 
local community^ is not likely to relinquish the rights it has long exereised 
until the public is conyineed that by so doing it is not falling fromlhe frying- 
pan into the fire. 

In the second place, I do not belicTC that the roads would be better cared 
for if they were done by men who gare all their time to that work. This 
plan has some promising advantages, and is probably a necessity for the 
maintenance of first-olaiss broken stone roads, haying any considerable 
amount of trayel; but it is impracticable for truly rural roads, whether of 
broken stone or earth. The amount of labor required is so smtdl that the 
care-taker would haye so great a length under his charge that he could not 
yisit each section only at comparatiyeljr long interyals; and. therefore, could 
not become intimately acquainted with the road and could not do the work 
at the most fayorable tmie. 

In the third place^ I do not belieye that the roads would on the whole be 
much if anj better if the read taxes were paid in cash instead of labor. It 
is unqnestionabljr true that often a farmer does not work with as much 
enei^ when paying his labor road tax as when working in his own field; 
but It IS equally teue that no man works for the public with as much energy 
as for himself. Road reformers must reoo^ize that human nature will mani- 
fest itself yery much the same in road affairs as in other matters of life. It 
is not proyen that changing from the labor tax to the cash tax system would 
not be going from bad to warse. Notice first that the disease is not as seri- 
ous as chiffged, many farmers giying eyen more labor than is expected. 
Again, road taxes are m effect assessedDy farmers, and paid by farmers; and 
farmers would probably rather pay two dollars m labor than one in cash. 
Further, the officials that permit inefficiency under the labor tax system, will 
probably permit equal inefficiency under the cash tax system. There are 
some mmor features of the labor ys. the cash tax question that are worthy 
of consideration, but space is not here ayailable. City streets are maintained 
on the cash tax system. Are they better or more economically oared for 
than the country roadst The writer has has had a wide opportunity to com- 
pare the conditions in six or eight counties of Illinois, and also in a few other 
localities in other states, and his obseryation is that the streets of the yillage 
and small cities are not as well cared for as the roads in the surrounding 
country. Further, the writer is of the opinion that, as a rule, the streets of 
eyen the large cities are not as well nor as economically cared for as the 
rural highways. There would be some justice in arguing that this condition 
was proof that the cash tax system was not as efficient as the labor tax sys- 
tem: but the writer does not so regard it, since there are more important 
conditions that control in the management of both city streets and country 
roads. When there is a leak in the roof, it is foolish to argue whether an- 
other coat of whitewash or some new wall paper will remoye the spot on the 
ceiling The difference between the labor and the cash tax has but little to 
do with the condition or cost of the roads. The writer has repeatedly seen 
excellent roads under each system, and immediately adjoining has seen yery 
poor ones under both systems. 

The chief defect in the construction and maintenance of American high- 
ways is the lack of intelligent and effectiye superyision. We shall neyer 
haye intelligent superyision until there is worked out for each locality a 

Sstem of rules, either traditional or printed, for the care and improyement of 
e public highways; and we shall neyer secure effectiye superyision until 
the public generaUy comes to belieye in better highways. 

My plea tonight is that those present shall deliberately set about seeing 
what can be done to work out the road problem in each community and par- 
ticularly in Philo township. As before stated, I belieye that the roads can 
be materially improyed without much, if any, expense. Before explaining 
how I think this may be done permit me to cite an example of the method to 
be employed. 
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Ameriean bridge engiiiMriiiff easily leads the world. Many of yon have 
doubtless read in the mairaaines within a year or two, how a Philadelphia 
firm of bridge bnilders obtained a oontraot from the British goyemment for 
a large bridge aeross the Upper Nile in the wilds of Africa at about two- 
thirds of the price and completed the bridge in about one third of the time 
required by toe lowest Buropean builders. If time would permit I am sure 
TOU would be interested in the story of this industrial triumph of our ooun- 
nymen: and this is only one of many such examples. How was this result 
accomplished; or rather, to what is this American success duel Europe has 
an abunduice of iron and steel, has many excellent machine shops, and has 
plen^ of cheap labor, and besides has been building iron bridges for twice 
as lonjir ft time as America. How then, has youth outrun agef In brief, 
America's success was due almost wholly to competition in design. In 
Europe it is the uniyersal practice when a new bridge is required, for an 
engineer to make the desi^pi and then let the contract for its construction to 
some firm at a certain price per pound. If the designer uses more metal 
than is necessary, or if fie requires the work to be done in an uneconomical 
way, it does not matter how cheaply the manufacturer works, the bridge will 
be an expensiye one. The only opportunity for the manfacturer to exercise 
his ingenuity and skill is in reducing the cost of manufacture. In America, 
when a new bridge is required, a manufacturer submits a design and pro- 
poses to build the bridge complete for a lump sum; and therefore if he can 
make one pound of metal do as much work as the European's two, and puts 
the seyerai pieces together so as to ecooomlse shop work, it adds to his profits 
or enables him to do the work cheaper than his compeidtor. America has 
come to this position of supremacy in industrial affairs chiefly through com- 
petition in design and diyision of labor. My purpose tonight is to beg you 
to introduce these principles into the care of our earth roads. Or to be more 
exact, I plead for competition in design and indiyidual responsibility in the 
care of our roads. 

To secure this, divide the roads up and allot definite sections to farmers 
and publish these allotments. As far as possible, require each man to care 
for the road nearest home and wiiich he trayels most. One man will prob- 
ably care for his section in one way aod another man in some other way, and 
tiius will come into play competition of design and finally there will be CTolved 
the best way of doin^ the work. It is entirely feasible to haye annual com- 
petitions with inspections and the award of prizes and diplomas. Railroads 
find annual inspections and nominal cash prises exceedingly eifectiye. Why 
not try then in highway workf 

I haye another recommendation, which is: Depend less upon the ordinary 
road machine for the care of the roads. As I haye gone about oyer this and 
adjoining counties on bridge business the past ten years, I have seen many 
examples of the eifeetiye use of a railroad rail or a wooden scraiMr in leyeling 
the roads. Either of these deyioes is cheaper, lighter and easier to handle 
than the four wheeled grader, but to be eifectiye it must be used earlier in 
the spring. You can go oyer a road seyeral times with a railroad rail or a 
harrow as cheaply as once with the grader. These tools can be used much 
earlier than the grader, and thus hasten the coming of good smooth roads 
and also decrease the labor required with the road machine. It is astonishing 
how much good can be done by going oyer the road with a nulroad rail or a 
harrow just as the frost is going out of the ground. 

For seyeral years I haye noticed that the roads of Bement township are 
unusually good, purtieularly early in the spring, and this notwithstanding 
they haye a yery sticky soil. The good quality of these roads is due to the 
frequent use of the railroad rail just as the frost is going out. One round in 
the middle of the road is all that is needed, and two teams walk right along, 
so that the work is not yery expensiye. Tois smoothing of the surface fills 
up the holes and sheds the water to the side ditches and preyents the roads 
m>m ever becoming yery bad, and also decreases the labor and time required 
with the scraping grader later. 

A third suggestion: As I haye gone about oyer this and adjoining counties 
I haye been forcibly struck with the great difference in the way different 
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men handle the road grader. Some will nearly pnll the life out of their 
horsf 8 and do little or no eood, while others will make M^hter work of it and 
do more good to the roads. The road machine is a complicated tool, but 
when properly used it will greatly benefit the roads. Why not haye oompeti- 
tiTe contests to determine the best method of using this excellent tool and to 
disseminate this knowledgef 

There are seyeral ways in whioh oar roads may be improTed with almost no 
expense, which perhaps do not eyen require mentioning here, for when any 
man starts out to study the roads to see what they neea he can see these de- 
feets with half an eye. For example, it improyes a road on a steei; grade 
and also sayes expense, to keep it rounded up so as to shed the water mto the 
side ditches instead of permitting it to run down the middle of the road. 
Second, whereyer water stands at the side of the road; better drainage is 
needed—either an open ditch or a line of tile, or an inlet mto the tile already 
laid. Third, it is poor economy to make small culyerts, say !a wooden box 
one foot square, so short as to concentrate trayel and wear a mod hole on 
both sides of it. Fourth, after a loDg muddy spell when a cold waye has 
been announced, if the road is dragjeed a smooth nard track will result. The 
drag can be made by splitting a 10 moh round l<^g lengthwise and fastening 
the two pieces together by nulinir cleats on the flat sides, the two logs being 
about 2 feet apart. This deyice is to be dragged oyer the roads round sides 
down. Time does not permit a further discussion of minor details of road 
improyement. 

In conclusion permit me to summarize what has been said. 

1. BxpNorience in road buildin|: in Europe or in New Jersey is no guide for 
Illinois, since the road question is a problem to be solyed by each local com- 
munity for itself. 

2. It is not reasonable to expect any material improyement in the condi- 
tion of the roads simply by changing bom the labor-tax to the cash-tax sys* 
tem or yice yersa. 

3. To secure indiyidual responsibility and stimulate personal pride, assign 
the care of definite sections of road to indiyidual farmers; and publish the 
assignments, and award prizes or diplomas for excellence. 

4. The harrow or the wooden scraper or the railroad rail should be used 
more than at present. 

6. Competitions in operating the road grader would deyelop the best 
method of handling that machine, 

6. The proper care of our earth roads is worthy the thought of any and 
all who dwell m the country. 

7. An intelligent and actiye public interest in road aflEairs will secure 
greater efficiency in all kinds of roiad work. 



Raps as a Foragb Crop. 

The following article was read by A. B. Pnterbauffh, of Milledgeyiile, at 
the Carroll County Farmers' Institute held at Milleageyiile, Jan. 13 and 14, 
1903: 

No doubt few forage plants are as little known as rape. Though as yet 
grown in but a limited way rape is rapidly gaining fayor in this country, 
maizdy through the instrumentality of our experiment stations which haye 
brought it prominently to the attention of stockmen. 

The Dwarf Essex is the yariety commonly sown and the only yariety I 
would adyise. Bape may be sown at any time from early spring until August, 
in the northern states, the seed being scattered at the rate of three or four 
pounds to the acre broadcast, or two or three pounds to the acre in drills 
about 30 inches apart. The crop is haryested by turning stock directly into 
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the rape fields to consume the abimdftiitf nntrioions leaTes and stems, whieh 
are the parts eaten. It eannot be utilized to adyanta^e as a dry forage, nor 
as silage, owing to its largA wat^r contents. 

Rape has been known to yield 27 tons per acre from two pounds of seed 
sown in drills 27 inches apart, and cultiTated CTcry ten days. At the Wis- 
consin experiment station they report a yield of 9^ tons of rape at a single 
cutting fxom a half an acre of land, while a small plat yielded at the rate of 
80 tons per acre from two cuttings. 

For cattle, rape is highly prised by some feeders for furnishing a succulent 
feed during the fall months and preparing them for winter. 

It has also been fed to dairy cows, but must be fed with caution, lest it 
taint the milk. It is on sheep farms that rape will find its largest use. It 
can be fed to all classes of sheep with adTantage, and, since the animals 
harrest the crop themselyes, the cost of feedini; it is insignificant compared 
with the returns. Within eight weeks after seeding the plants is large enough 
for use, and it is fed off by turning the sheep directly into the field to gather 
the forage at will. The attempt should neyer be made to feed lambs rape 
without giying them a couple of hours' grazing on pasture before turning 
them into the rape. This is necessary for the safety of the lambs, as they 
are otherwise liaole to bloat, and the combined feeding on pasture and rape 
result in greater gains. 

The rape crop, which will probably grow anywhere in the United States at 
some season of the year, is recommended to farmers and stockmen as well 
worthy of trial, since it is produced at small expense for the seed and culture, 
and yields an immense amount of nutritious forsge, the flavor and succulence 
of which are highly appreciated by cattle, sheep and swine. 

At the Wisconsin station Mr. Craig studied the influence of rape forage 
and blue-grass pasture in the fattening^ of lambs. A bunch of 96 grade 
Bhropshm lambs from Northern Wiseonsm was divided into two lots of 48 
each, one gracing on blue-grass pasture and the ether hurdled on a rape fleld. 
In addition to this feed, they were supplied a grain mixture of equal parts of 
peas and corn, by weight. 

The lambs were fed on pasture or rape for four weeks, after which they were 
placed in feeding pens and the grain ration increased. During the prelim- 
inary feeding of four weeks the 48 lambs on the rape pasture oonsumed .64 
acres of rape, gaining 60 per cent more in weight than the lot on blue grass 
pasture. 

During the four weeks' preliminary feeding the lambs on rape with some 
grain gamed 2.6 pounds per head weekly, while those on blue grass gained 
but 1.7 pounds. During the twelve weeks* fattening which followed the pre- 
liminary period just described the rape-fed lambs gained 20 pounds, while 
those on blue-grass pasture gained 18 pounds. The amount of grain required 
for 100 pounds of gam was also less with the lambs previously fed on rape. 

In another test at the same station two trials were made with rape forage 
as a feed for swine in preparation for the flual fattening period. In the flnt 
trial there were 20 grade Poland China pigs; in the second 38 grade Chester 
White. In each case the pigs were divided mto two even lots, the first having 
a run in a rape field, with grain additional, and the second, confined in a pen,, 
receiving grain only. The first trial lasted 7i days and the second 42 days, 
during which time the feed oonsumed and grain were as follows: Lot 1, in 




Second trial: Lot 1, in rape field, had 2,220 pounds ef com and 1^100 pounds 
of middlings 6 10 acres of rape, and gained 1,066 pounds. Lot 2, in pen, had 
3,106 pounds of com and 1,663 pounds of middlings, and gained 1,076 pounds. 

Summarizing the two trials, and calling the grain equal, we leam that .02 
acres of rape save 2,392 pounds of grain. This shows one acre of rape 
equivalent to 2,600 pounds of grain, or one acre of rape equivalent to 43 
bushels of com. 
— 22F. 
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My first experience in sowinfir rape was in 1806 when I sowed six acres in 
my corn field just before the last ooltii^ation. I secured a ffood stand and an 
immense crop. I believe 15 to 18 tons per acre of feed grew on this. I 
turned in a bunch of lambe, and was so well pleased with the result, that the 
foUowinfiT year 1 sowed rape in 25 acres of com in the same way, and again I 
secured a splendid stand, sowing about tojjx pounds of rape seed to the acre. 
On June 19 I bought in Chicago 1,160 Mexican yearling sheep weighing in 
Chicago 64,480 pounds at a cost of $2,280.68. These sheep were turned on 
blue grass pasture for a while, but as soon as I thought advisable I turned 
them in the com and rape, leaving them in but 20 minutes the first day and 
gradually increasing the time from day to day, leaving them in all the time 
as soon as they became accustomed to the feed, and I thought it safe. This 
bunch of sheep, much different form any other bunch 1 everted, started at the 
gate and ate everything as they went, rape, com, husks, blades, in fact, 
everything but the corn stalks and cobs. On August 25th I shipped 286 of 
these sheep, that weighed 20,370 pounds but found that they were not good 
enough for the best price, and I kept tbe balance on the rape until Septem- 
ber 23d. I again shipped one double deck car containing 267 head. This 
time they were pronounced good and sold for a very satisfactory price. The 
quality of the sheep were such that the packers wanted them and afterwards 
lead to the sale of the balance, at home, to one of the leading packers and 
they were shipped October 13. As I already stated these sheep weighed in 
Chicago when purchased 64,480 and cost $2,280.68 and acnin weighed in 
Chicago when shipped back 90,210 pounds and sold for $4,059.58, gaining 
25,730 pounds in weight and $1,778.90 in value. 

At this time there was about three acres of com and rape left. Giving the 
corn and rape field credit for all the gain, you see I sold the product of thb 
field for $1,778.90. equal to $80.90 per acre. 

Perhaps this would not be quite fair to give this field credit for the full 
amount of gain as the sheep were run on blue grass pasture previous to the 
time they were tumed into the rape. Giving the corn and rape field credit 
for 75 per cent of the profit, gives me over $60 per acre. Within 12 months 
from the time I commenced to feed this bunch of sheep, I fed 5,000 sheep, 
between 700 and 800 hogs and 200 cattle on the farm, which but a few yean 
before this, I bought for $16,000. 

While this stock was not all fed on rape, it was'^'on just as cheap a feed as 
rape, and this year's feeding above all expenses paid over one-half the pur* 
chase price of this farm, yet we still have men who contend there is no money 
in farming. There has been scarcely a year since this time, that I have not 
sown from 25 to 75 acres of rape in my com. This year 1 had on two of my 
farms about 100 acres. 

I have on hand now about 1,300 sheep, which were run the earlier part of 
the season on rape. The following was taken from the Daily Live Stock 
Beport, dated Deo. 8, 1902: 

"Armour & Co.bought a double deck of fancy Christmas wethers, weighing 
136 pounds at $4.40. this being 15 cents per hundred higher than anvthing 
sold the same day.'' The sheep referred to were a bunch 1 bought in Chicago 
in July and were fattened mostly on rape and blue grass with but very little 
grain at the finish. I believe that a car of these sheep were good enough to 
have been put in the Fat Stock Show. I would by all means advise farmers 
to sow some rape in corn where cattle are to be turned in the stalks. If the 
season is favorable it will produce an abundance feed for the cattle, and it is 
my opinion that if this were done there would be no trouble with the much 
dreaded com stalk disease. 

Some advocate sowing rape with the oats for fall seed. Two years a^ o, 
while near Lanark, I was urfred to go out and see a 40 acre field of rape which 
was sowed in this way. I think it was about the first of September. I be- 
lieve the rape stood about three feet high, and had made a splendid growth 
after the oats were out. The same year I sowed about 15 acres the same way, 
and, while this was perhaps the dryest season known for years, I had a very 
good crop. While this may do some years, I do not think it a safe thing to 
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do. Imagiiie rape beingr sown this year, and the oats layiog flat on the finronnd 
and the rape growing two or three feet high above it. 

I would nr^^e every farmer to sow the vaoant lots which are around eyery 
farm yard with rape for the brood sows and their pigs and for the oalves. I 
would much rather have rape f^^owing in my com-flelds than weeds. The 
worst and only objection I see in sowing rape in com is that it makes husk- 
ing the icom on mornings when there is a heavy dew very disagreeable, as 
it is very wet if you succeed in getting a good growth of rape. Start with 
sowing a few acres at first. My first experience was with six acres. 

Discussion of the above paper brought out these facts: Mr. Puterbaugh's 
figures are authentic, being taken from his books. The sheep were bought 
in Cldcago at an unusually low figure, and were so free from disease that not 
one of tnem died. The same number of sheep that were bought there were 
returned and sold. While it was an extraordinary transaction, it is not out of 
the range of possibility, for it actually occurred as stated. While like prioes 
may not soon prevail again, the benefits of rape as a forage crop will remain 
the same. 

Listing Corn. 

(Paper read b«fore Sansamon County Farmers' Inatltate at WilllamaTllle, 111.. Oct 16, 19QI» 
by Leigh If. Mazey, of Patfleld. 111., apon the lubjeot of **Liatiiis Com.'') 

In this immediate locality the lister was used about fifteen years ago by a 
farmer living near Bates, Illinois. From this one farm it has spread until 
probably one-third to one-half of the com crop within a radius of twenty 
miles is planted in this way; and it is from this limited area that I have an 
opportunity to study the subjeet at hand. 

A lister, as all persons who have ever seen one know, is a double mole- 
board plow which throws the soil outward each way from the eenter, instead 
of one way, as does an ordinary breaking plow, ana makes, or leaves, a com- 
plete furrow for a row of com each time it is driven through a field. 

The com is drilled in with an attachment fitted to the rear of the listisr, at 
the same time the furrow is made. 

This is really the orthodox way of using the lister, but few follow this 
practice here; at least, after they have had experience. The most successful 
way has proved to be that of listing the land, using only the subsoiler or 
plow for making the furrows, then using an ordinary com planter to plant 
the com, making two distinct operations. 

The use of the planter in this way insures a more even ^rmination of the 
seed than when drilled in with the lister at the same time of making the 
fuirow. 

I have no doubt that this is because the wheels of the com planter firm the 
soil over each hill just alike. If the com could not be planted in this way, I 
feel almost certain that, as a general rule, the lister would not prove success* 
ful in our black Ulinois soils. Manufacturers are making a sulky lister with 
a wheel similar to a planter wheel, which follows behind in the furrows* 
breaking the weight of the entire implement, which is intended to perform 
the same duty as a planter wheel. But I am not certain that is the thing we 
need as yet, because I feel sure that it will not always form the best practice 
to plant at time of listing. Also, the sulky listers are much more expensive 
than the walking implement, and, with the limited knowledge which we have 
as to the ultimate succi^ss of the practice, we do not want to purchase an im« 
plement that we might have to throw away. There are several ways of list- 
ing. By listing once, a portion of the soil between each row is not stirredt 
but is simply covered with loose soil from three to five inches deep. Later in 
the season, when the loose soil is plowed back into the furrow, the last culti- 
vation or perhaps two are done witn the cultivators running in this previously 
unstirred soil. This is very hard upon plows and teams if the season be dry. 
To overeome this, some farmers list their com land twice, the seoond time 
out the ridges previously made. This also has its objeotions. The 
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priiieii>al one is that the first listing, by throwing loose soil upon that whieh 
IS nnstirred, sets as a mulch and prerents eraporation. The result is that 
when the ridge is thrown ont at the second listin|f the soil from lower part of 
farrow turns up quite moist, sometimes eyen sticky, and becomes cloddy as 
it dries. The snn has not penetrated to the depths of the former ridge, so 
at this second listing we haTC a cold seed bed containing excessiTe moistore, 
so it is scTeral hours, and perhaps days, before we haTC a most fayorable 
condition for the germinating process to go on. This time is lost. Too many 
go ahead, howeyer, and plant the seed at once, not understanding this lane 
of soil moisture, and then wonder at a poor stand and slow growth in the 
young corn plants. Still other successful com growers plow their ground 
shallow earlj; in the spring, then list ahead of planter and haye the adyantage 
of both plowing and usting, but this is a yery expensiye way of doing things, 
although in the season of 1001 com grown in this way yielded by actual weight 
two and a half to flye bushels jBfir acre more than any other of the seyenJ 
methods employed in my experimental work. 




The adyantages of listing are that com does not blow down should high 
winds preyai], or insect pests destroy the root of the plant. 

The com does not suffer so soon from dry weather. 

These are the two strongest arguments in fayor of the lister. 

A minor adyantage is the rapidity of planting, which is a great adyantage 
in some cases, and certain circumstances, as auknow. 

The most yexing objection to listing becomes apparent if, after planting 
and before the young plants haye appeared a heai^ rain results in a enm 
through which the young plants are not able to break. 

This crust always forms to a harder degree than that which forms upon the 
surface of the orainarily prepared teld, and, while the crust upon the sur- 
face planting pan be broken with a smoothing harrow, this is impeesible in a 
listea furrow, and many acres of com haye been replanted in this locality 
for this one cause alone. Howeyer, we can take a short piece of thick board 
and fill it with spike nails and fasten two or three of these pieces behind a 
light drag, so that they will drag endways in the furrow, and your crust is 
broken.%Short pieces of logs or oarrels answer the same purpose, if work is 
done before, ana if the com has appeared aboye ground. 

fULTiyATING LISTXD OOBN. 

After the com is planted we begin to work our ridges by roUin^b them on 
top with a straight roller haying fiistened two barrels behmd it containing a 
little dirt for weight. The object for using barrels in this way is to work 
down the sides ef the furrows, or the barrels may be hitched behind a light 
drag and practically the same results are oStained. Some mdfce what 
is termed a goose-egg roller, and roll each ridge and furrow at the same 
time. After this rolling and drsgging process the ridce should be Armed on 
each side and top, although the ndges may be, and! do myself sometimes 
only roll the top, and do nothing at all to the sides. A harrow is used now, 
eyen when the com is quite small, and sometimes it is found to do yery 
efficient work by going oyer the field two and eyen three times before eulti- 
yation is begun. Although my practice is to usually harrow but once, and 
then begin cultiyation as soon as possible. This can be done with an ordi- 
nary cultiyator. using any shoyels, and fenders whieh work well on surface 
pUmted com. The com can be planted just as easily in a furrow as on the 
surface, and the weeds more effectiyely destroyed, if the ridges haye preyi- 
ously been properly prepared. I like to check the listed com and cultiyate 
crosswise one tmie, as I think it leayes a more efficient mulch upon the sur- 
face when cultiyation has been discontinued. Also, check com comes up 
stronsrer and seems to haye a better show in case of unfayorable conditions. 
Listed com does not keep pace with surface planted com in growth until 
about the time the^furrows are filled up leyel from cultiyation. After this 
there is no apparent difference in the rate of growth. The only reason I can 
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ffiye for this it that the torn does not reMh with its full f eree the depth of 
the roots until this rid^e has been worked down. I do not know this to be a 
faet; it is only my supposition, and some of onr scientific friends mav haye 
the eanse and efzeet of this matter already figured out. Listed com also ma- 
tures eight to 14 days later than surface planted corn— due largely, 1 think, 
to the retarded growth durisg the early part of the season just mentioned. 
I now see no way to remedy or oyeroome this fact. In one test I made with 
listed and surface com I found that between Not. 1, 1901, date of beginning 
huskinff, and Dec. 16, 1901, date at which husking of the crop was finished, the 
listed com showed a shrinkage of 13 per cent, while the surface com only 
showed 7 per cent, making acuiference of 6 per cent in fayor of surface planted 

Sroduct. The past three seasons (1900, 1901, 1902) I haye carried on in actual 
eld work a series of experiments based upon an outline furnished me by 
Mr. Shamel, instructor in farm crops at the uniyersity of Illinois. 

This work was all done upon the same farm. All conditions and] eyeiythinjgr 
connected with the tests were so arranged as to admit of an absolutely fair 
comparison. No sin|[le manner of raising the different parts of the field from 
which cemparatiye yields was taken was jriyen any adyantage oyer any other 
part of field or manner of tending. I desire that all make a note of this, and. 
while I am friend to the lister method, I do not desire to depart from actual 
facts and fair comparisons, let the resulto be what they may. The season of 
1900 was an unusually f ayorable season for surface- planted com, and I secured 
12 bushels per acre more from surface-planted com on an ayerage. 

But the season of 1901 was an untayorable season for the com crop^ how- 
oyer well it may haye been planted and cultiyated. This season on ac[]oininff 
plote we found only four-fifths of a bushel in fayor of the land which had 
been listed once oyer that which was listed twice on another plot adjoininit 
these two abeady mentioned. 

The land was plowed and com planted upon the surface and secured prae- 
tically the same yield per acre as where land was double listed, and oonse* 
quently a decreased yield of four fifths per acre as compared with ' * 
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wards listed the furrows in this plowed land before planting. We secured 
four bushels per acre more than by any other method this season (1901), and 
with sililar results at the price for which com was salaeble this extra opera- 
tion of listing would haye paid handsomely. 

Now, I had quite a surprise in store for me in this experimental business. 
I planted two acres of sugar of beets this season, seleetinir my most 
fertile soil, of course, preparing yery carefully by remoyinir all rabbish, 
plowinf six inches deep. 

I rolled twice and harrowed it three times. After sowing all of my beet 
seed I had enouf h land remaining implanted upon one side of the beet field 
to plant ten rows of com 20 rods long. This was adjoininir com put in by 
listmg com stubble of the preyious year once and afterward plantinff with 
the planter. I expected seil prepared for beet to far outyield the listed land, 
but to my yery (Tfeat surprise the latter produced six oushels per acre the 
most. All conditions were exactly the same in eyery detail except in the 
difference of j;)reparing seed bed and planting. My plan for continuing the 
experimente m this line for 1902 was as follows: 

Plow 4 inches deep, yield 75 bushels per acre. 

Plow 6 inches deep, yield 76.8 bushels yer acfe. 

Plow ordinary depth. 

Listed in plowed land, 59 bushels per acre. 

Listed in com stubble one time, 72 bushels per acre. 

The aboye on old and wom soil, but just adjoining I repeated the listing 
experimente on second year blue |?rass sod: 

Single listed on com stubble (one time), 75 bushels per acre. 

Single listed in plowed land, 60 bushels per acre. 

Plowed land, ordinaiy depth, 77 bushels per acre. 
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The field in whioh these experiments were earned on contained 19 acres. 
In another field 28 acres were listed in December, 1901, and again in spring, 
1902: 

Average yield of all surface planted com, 76.2 bushels per acre. 

Ayerage yield of all listed oom, 68.75 bushels per acre. 

Average difference in favor of surface planting, 7.46 bushels per acre. 

Taking above yield as a basis, we also find the following true: 

Surface planted, 76.2; single listed, 73.5; 2.7 bushels difference. 

Surface planted, 76.2; plowed and listed, 64; 12.2 bushels diflence. 

Surface planted, 76.2; double listed. 68; 8.2 bushels difference. 

So, of all ways of using the lister this season of J 1902, one listing proved to 
yield the largest crop. 1 also did not say so, but all land whose the single 
Ii8tin|g was practiced had been previously run over with a disc harrow while 
plowing and then listing, returned the poorest yields, almost repeating the 
experience of 1900 for the same method. Only once during the three years 
has it proved of any value; the other two seasons, 1901 and 1902, it proved to 
be detrimental.! 

This season 1 also kept a time "account and found that by] listing a field 
twice 1 could plant a ^ven number of acres in one-third less time than by 
plowing the land. This included all operations in the two methods, and in 
the listed field the first listing was done in December, 1901, and did not oc- 
cupy time in the crop season proper. This is the onl:^ time that I think 
double listing is profitable; that is, when the first listing is done in the fall. 

As a summary of results for the past three years I give the following 
figures: 
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Showing a difldrence of 6.2 bushels in favor of surface planting. This 
gives the lister the worst of it apparently, yet appearance are so deceiving 
uiat 1 am still a friend of the lister to a limited extent. 

1 hardly think that any one on all kinds of soil and under all circumstances 
would be successful with it, and very few will make a success for the first 
year, at least, as it is a method successful practice of which can only come 
by experience, i 

B Three years does not prove much to me, and I will continue the work for 
two more, making five years in all, as conclusions reached any one season 
are perhaps reversed the next, and any statements made upon paper must 
necessarily be quite general after all. 

Lbigh F. Maxot. 



Praotioal Dairying. 

(Address of Mr. L. 8. Dorsey, of More. lU.. Before thelMadliou County Fanners' Institate.) 

VFew words are abused as much as the word "practical." To be practical 
is to be capable of turning a thing to good and profitable use. So many peo- 
ple, especially farmers and dairsrmen, **know it all," and unless one^s expe- 
rience IS identical with theirs, it does not count much with them.; 
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It is amnsing to disooTer that the Tery people who *'know it all from ezpe- 
rience" are the easiest taken in by agents for "one-minnte chnrns," "tree 
agents," and the like. This address, however, is not a criticism of other 
people, and the remark that it is not possible for anyone of us to "know it 
all" is not a personal one. 

To be a practical dairyman; to be "np-to date;" to be able to tnm new 
ideas to good use; to produce and nse the most economical and at the sime 
time the most profitable foods; to have the best of cows, which receive the 
best of care; to secure the best of markets for dairy products, are each of 
them subjects of wide range, and must all be met and mastered before one is 
a practical dairyman. 

I have always been a lover of sheep, and when the dairy was becoming the 
leader with me I had little thought that 1 would ever part with the little flock 
of sheep; but I had determined to be practical; if the farm was to be a prac- 
tical dairy farm, everything that was m the way of making the most out of 
the cows must go. The sheep were such close grazers that the pastures were 
not in the beet shape for the cattle, and somehow cows do not like to graze 
after many sheep, and the sheep had to so. This has always been consid- 
ered as doing something that was practical. 




great number of what may 
do not see the end of the beginning. 

On the farm and in the dairy there are too many who seem to be contented 
if they do "as good as the average." 

The average anywhere is not a safe place to be. In the store, farm, school, 
or wherever you may go in the trades or professions, or anj line of business, 
you will find that the average don't pay; that the average is not a sneeess. 

A dairy editor sent a man to Iowa to examine and find out what 100 herds 
of dairy cattle were doing, and he found that over 60 of the herds did not 
pay for their keep. 

The dairy section of the Illinois Agricultural College has a man at work in 
this State taking herd records of dairy cattle, and his records will show that 
the average dairy herd does not pay. 

In my county there is a condensing f actoij whieh has 160 patrons, and of 
theselS make a clear profit while 77 lose or just pay expenses. 

No; I say, don't be contented to be an average dairyman. Aim high and 
exert every effort to make a success of the business. Study the business; if 
you are working with cows, steers, hogs, horses or grain, be on the lookout 
for better methods; don't satisfy yourself with the idea that you know it all. 

I want to tell you that the dairy business was not a matter choice with me. 
It was a case of have to do something or bust. I was not over fond of work, 
and the farm was one of these poor, hilly ones, and to do something, to build 
it up and at the^ same time bring in a revenue that would meet current ex- 
penses, was the all important issue to be met and •settled. 

A few cows were purchased and a start made in the dairy. We sell milk 
by quantity and prefer the Holstein; but our market objects to an all-Holstein 
dfdry; so thiere is some Shorthorn and Jersey blood in the herd. 

To secure and keep a dairy herd is one of the practical things that must be 
learned before success is attained. 

Now let us look for moment at the dairy cow. She must not have a short, 
broad head nor a thick neck, but the contrary; her head should be long and 
thin, and broad between the eyes, and her eyes should be bright azsd clear; 
she should have a thin neck and large nostrils. 

The hips of the dairy cow should be broad. She should have thin thighs, 
well apart, giving plenty of room for a good udder. The udder should be 
well developed, and I Jike to see plenty of veins on the outside of the udder, 
indicating that the udder is not fleshy. 
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Some 00W8 willhaTe two milk Teins; others will haye four or flTebranohinff 
out. The more TeinB ghe has the larger they are, and the more erooked the 
better. The yeins do not oarry milk to the udder, but retom the blood from the 
udder to the lungs. If large and full they indieate a great deal of blood pass- 
ing through, and milk is a producer of blood. Where they enter the 
body you will find udder holes, tender milk wells. The larger and the more 
there are the better, fiye or six of them, especially in Holstein oows. 

I elaim this is the best point to a good eow. When you get the udder, get 
the milk yeins and the muk wells, and you haye got the milk eow. These are 
are the only safe and sure signs to go Sy. 

Haying a good herd of oows, breed them up te your ideal. Select the breed 
you want, and buy the best bull or bull calf you can aiford, or get a neigh- 
bor to go into partnership with you in buying a bull. 

There is no class of farmers who work together so good as dairymen, and 
with me in this partership bull jdea works 0. K. Kaise the heifer calyea 
from your best cows. With a good herd of cows much remains before all 
the practical work is done. 

The cows should haye the best of care; kind and gentle treatment. 

One of our cows has just dropped her second calf. She is a daughter of 
our best cow and possesses some of her mother's good points, and Ium been 
a fayorite since she was bom. This heifer was a persutent sucker, and so 
thoroughly was she attached to the suckinjp habit that at two years old, just 
after sue had dropped her first calf, I noticed one day that while her calf 
was sucking her. she was suckinir another cow. We haye neyer known any 
other name for her but "Sucker,'' although she now seems te be completely 
weaned. 

Sucker and I are close friends. She seems to understand that I loye hery 
and there is an unwritten agreement between us that we will be good to each 
other; and when I throw my arm around her neck and tell her Iwill be kind 
to her, and paf» a nubbin or apple to her, she seems to understand it all and 
at the milk pail she reciprocates. 

All farmers are not cut out for dairymen, and many are in the business 
who should not be. I do not consider it practical for any one to mistreat 
their oows in any wa^. It is a shame for any one to turn their oows into a 
stalk field in cold, drizzling weather, or to force them to drink ice water all 
the winter; or, in the summer, for man, boy or dog to bring them in from 
the pasture on the run, or to make them stand around in the cold or mud at 
any time. These are not practical things for dairymen to do. 

Make them as comfortable as possible «t all times. It is far more profit- 
able to sell off a part of the herd and take the best of care of what you haye 
left. 

The stable should be the best you can afford, and haye plenty of light, be 
yentilated, warm and dean. 

As to Feed.— As the cows become fresh, feed lightly at first and gradually 
work them up. As the feed is increased the muk flow increases. As the 
milk flow increases the appetite increases, and so you work them up to their 
capacity. They can be neld to a full fiow of milk only by the best of care 
and feeding. 

A balanced ration is what we should aim to get. I know of no one feed 
that comes so near being just what is right as oats, cut green and fed in the 
sheaf or threshed and ground. I belieye in a yariety of feeds and think one- 
third each by weight of ground com and cob, ground oats and wheat is a 
model feed. 

TThen I eat I want a yariety and I must tndge the cow's desire by my own. 

As to cotton seed meal, gluten meal, oats dust, etc., what I haye fed of 
them does not warrant me to recommend them to be equal to the com, oats 
and bran. Others, howeyer, may haye obtained better results. 

Cloyer hay I think the best of all hay for cows, if cut at the right time 
and properly cured. With me cloyer is so uncertain that I had to resort to 
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oow peas and soja beaas for hay. Either, I think, is most as good as eloyer; 
but 1 prefer the Mammoth or late soja beans. I sowed 20 aeres this year 
(1902), after the rye pasture had headed out, plowing nnder the rye, and, 
takinga Superior drill, the beans were sown one-half bushel to the acre in 
rows 20 inohes apart. They were cultiyated twice and cut and bound with 
the grain binder, October 16. The bundles were stood up in rows six or 
eight together to dry. Noyember 16 they were hauled into the bam in as 
good a condition as I eyer had doyer or cow peas. They ayeraged one ton 
to the acre. They grew about four feet high. 

I feed com fodder in the stable, in the shed and outside. 1 prefer shredded 
fodder, as it can always be kept in a dry place. It is poor policy to haye to 
go to the field through the winter, through all kinds of weather, for fodder: 
and airain, if the f ooder is always nice and dry and clean the cows eat it with 
a desire for more. 

I use a rack for feeding fooder, 16 feet long, 2^ feet high and 4 feet wide. 
It is bottomless andyery cheaply made and easily cleaned. Four posts are 
used for the comers; the sides are 2-inch pine, and ends linch pine. It is 
nidled securely together; feed in it till half full of stalks, then turn it oyer, 
and it is cleaned. No fodder gets out into the mud, and it is high enough so 
the hogs cannot get into it. 

The dairy business has much asainst it, compared with other lines of farm 
work. It IS said to be too confining, and that there is so much dradgery; 
but I notice that in any other business, aside from farming, those who apply 
tiiemselyes the closest to their business are usually the ones who are the most 
successful, and it is siso true that the farmer who sticks close by his herd of 
oows comes out in the end with a much bettor improyed farm and is more of 
a practical and flnsneial success thanis neighbor who is not a dairyman for 
fear of the drudgery and the confinement to ousiness he must endure. 



OuB Friends thb Bibds. 

Tuesday night the topic, *'Our Friends, the Burds, and Why We Should 
Befriend Them," was discussed by Bey. W. H. Mason, pastor of the Presby* 
torian church of E[nozyille, HI. The speaker was bought up en a McLeim 
county farm, and after a few words of a personal nature ezpressixig ids pleas- 
ure at meeting with the people of his old home county m so important a 
gathering, he spoke in part as follows: 

It was clearly intended by Him who created them, so useful, so yaried and 
so beautiful, that the world would be full of birds. They are fitted to 
eyery sone and condition of existence on sea and land. They are able to 
maintain themselyes against the blasts of winter, the beat and tempests of 
summer, against food scarcity and eyen against the murderous tooth and 
claw of all their natural enemies. But they are no matoh for thoughtiess 
and cruel foes, dad in boote and armed with guns, rising up against them in 
the homes of their ought-to-be-friends. 

Eyen the great Julius Geasar couldn't stand a thing like that. He oould 
cross the Bubioon, defy the senate of old Bome, grapple the nations of the 
earth and weld them into uniyersal empires, but when his friends drew their 
daggers against him, the mighty Caesar hid his face in liis toga and sank in 
the shameful onslaught. Almost before their red daggers had oeased to 
drip, the Bosum people realized that they had slain themselyes in destroying 
Caesar. 



Just so we are learaging, far too slowly, that, wheneyer we shoot the birds 
and plunder their nests, we shoot off our own financial heads through turn- 
ing field and orchard oyer the increasing myriads of destroying pests. 

Our best authorities rcfi^urd 50 cento per acre as a conseryatiye estimate of the 
damage now wrought by msect pests eyery year in Illinois. And we will be 
ready to agree with this estimate when we remember the worm rayages in 
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our fruit crops together with the damagre in gardens, firrain fields and srrass 
lands by^ innnmerable creatures flying:, creeping, hopping, eating perpetually. 
Patient investigation has discovered that there are at least 10,000 insects to 
the acre in our State. As a natural and very effective check upon this army 
of 10,000 we have kindly given us at least three birds to the acre on the aver- 
age. Now, if our loss is already 50 cents per acre from insects despite the 
unceasing efforts of our splendid feathered friends, what it would be if there 
were no birds at allT Fifty cents an acre totals up almost $20,000,000 as the 
broad bill of lUinois inseotf , and the f aimers and gardeners pay the bill. How 
much more that bill will be when we have slaughtered all the oirdi let every 
one figure out before he shoots one of these happy creatures or despoils its 
nest. 

Going on with our figures a little further it is evident that three birds to 
the acre make a total of 55,000,000 pairs of birds in Illinois, and every pair of 
them, left alone, rears one or more broods each season. That means 
hundreds of millions of younj? birds to feed and every one of them a most 
Toraeious youngster, consuming daily more than his weight of insects and 
their larvae, and taxing the skill and strength of the parent birds to the limit 
in finding them. 

Birds are such fast livers, with heart beats twice as fast as ours, with a 
blood temperature which would be fever heat in us, with such intense activ- 
ity, that tney are compelled to eat enormous quantities of food out of all 
proportion to their size and weicht. When we put along side tht;ir tigh 
temperature, also the rapid growth of their nestlings, we can appreciate what 
a stupendous problem the parent birds face. If you eyer undertook to 
feed a nest full of birdlings you realized the problem Tcry keenly. A 
mother wren by actual count made 110 visits to her little ones m four hours 
and 37 minutes, carryingto them 111 insects and spiders. A pair of chipping 
sparrows made nearljr 200 visits during the day, serving a meal every five 
minute. Fifty eaterpillarS| a host of crickets and other harmful ereatures 
were among the things earned home by this pair of birds that day. Besides, 
they must themselves consume a liberal supply of food to maintidn such as- 
tonishing activity. These are but samples of the marvelous industnr of our 
futhful servants in feathers as any one may see for himself if he but take 
the pains. 

And what could be more fascinating than just to watch these alert, ingeni- 
ous, industrious ereatures at their food hunting. Here it is a robin hopping 
over the lawn, bendinsr his keen ear to find the hidden cut worm and grub at 
their work. How he does enjoy pulling them out of their hiding places. 

And there his splendid neighbor, the yellowhammer, down in the grass a- 
worming. He is as useful as he is handsome. He is less bold than the robin 
and you will see all the better what he is about with a field glass. 

And you will be e(iually interested in the pompous blackbird struttinff 
about like a drum major tossing over leaves and rubbish with his stout biU 
as he searches out his delicacies. 

Certainly nothing could be more fas3inating than those fine little fellows so 
quick and trim hunting their food almost exclusively on the trees. With the 
greatest good cheer they run up and down, searchmg every leaf and crotch 
and twig, capturing the pests that lurk there. What lessons of cheerful in- 
dustry uiey teach us. Indeed all the birds are so interesting in their native 
haunts that it is marvelous how any one can find more pleasure in hunting 
them with a gun than with an opera glass or camera. No one ever would do 
so if only he could get his eye open. Everything depends upon one's real 
seeing. 

What boy is not delighted with the fine soaring of the hawk as he circles 
higher and higher until swallowed up in the blue etherf What a skillful 
hunter he is as he glides over the field, stopping to balance in midair, and 
then dropping down, where he sees the grass mov<^ to eeize the lurking 
rodent.! 
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Time fails to speak of the mifin^ations of birds so strange and timely, or of 
their plumaee, or their nests, or their wondrous song: ana the thousand other 
interestiufiT thinss bird lovers see in these splendid creatures. Nor is there 
time to speak of the many le83on8 they teach us of industry, patience, cheer- 
fulness, contentment, fidelity, affection. How much they have in common 
with the best human traits. 

It is the happy priTilege of parents and teachers to make all these and 
many other good things of bird hfe familiar, as a most effeotiye means of 
enriching the children with the open eye and the kindly heart, thereby saving 
the birds. 

A very practical way of getting at the value of bird life is to determine 
their bill of tare. This varies greatly with the seasons, the localities and 
with the development of the bird from nestllnij; to adult. The most universal 
diet of the young of the common birds consists of soft bodied insects and 
their larvae. About two-thirds of all bird food consists of insects. A few 
of these are beneficial insects, the greater part harmful. Put this alongside 
the enormous quantities consumed oy the hundreds of millions of ever nun- 

Sy birdlings and you get some idea of the check put upon insect life by 
ese tireless toilers. 

Their service is all the more important because so well timed. Just when 
the insects are multiplying most rapidly and all sorts of crops at the stage 
where they are most easily narmed, is the very time when all our birds are 
hardest driven to supply food of this very sort for their clamorous young. 
Being so hard driven it is not strange that some of the parent birds should 
seek part of their own food in fruit or grain. But we never sell a few eher- 
ries or a little grain so well as in this way. Indeed if we took the pains to 
supplv the biras with Russian mulberries and other things they prefer they 
would scarcely take our cherries and other valuable fruit. 

Those states and countries like Carolina, Massachusetts. Prussia and Eng- 
land, which at some period have destroyed their birds, either through ignor- 
ance or legislation, offering bounties for really helpful birds, or through 
wanton cruelty, have quickly demonstrated to their sorrow what service 
birds render fields and gardens. For details of these costly experiments in 
bird destruction you will be referred to the published reports. 

Perhaps the most telling way in which to set forth the economic value of 
birds is by diowing you briefly what scientific examination of thousands of 
birds stomachs prove. These are careful averages made by some of our 
most painstaking authorities and are therefore reliable. 

For detailed and very interesting information on the food habits of birds 
and anything else of a practical sort you care to know, I am glad to refer you 
to the admirable publications of the department of agriculture, whieh they 
will gladly furnish you for the asking. 

(Here the speaker exhibited a series of charts illustrating the diet of all our 
most common birds.) 

After this very hasty and imperfect outline of the economic value of our 
bird friends, it is pertinent to ask how shall we go about defending and pre- 
serving them against their human and other foesT 

1. Enforce the laws now upon our statutes, and wherein they are wanting, 
cooperate to secure their amendment. Most of our states have laws for the 
protection of birds, some of which are admirable. But laws to be effective 
must be enforced. The obligation to do this rests upon every good citizen. 
The educationiJ value of honestly enforced law is of the highest practical 
importance. In this case it will do much to arouse public opinion and save 
the birds. 

2. Let every farmer protect his premises by shutting out the fellow with 
the gun. Irresponsible, thoughtless and eruel bojrs and men raiding the 
farm lands and forests blazing away at everything that can fly or run, "for 
the fun of the thing," works sad havoc among the birds. Put up "No Hunt- 
ing" signs and prosecute trespassers and you will be doing an important 
part of your duty as a citizen. 
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3. Bnooorage wrens, bluebirds and other yalnble spedes byproTiding 
nesting plaoes for them about yonr homes. They will appreciate it greatly 
and repay yenr kindness a hundred fold. 

4. Turn yonr mm on what Doctor Fisher of the Department of Agrienltnre 
calls '*That gigantic fraud— the house cat." There is no creature under our 
control so des&uctiye of young birds in their nests and of fledging their first 
attempts to fly, as this same uy, rayenous, cunning cat. We all now what 
inroads it frequently makes upon poultry. And how the irate housewife as 
soon as she finds out that her chickens are going under the woodshed with 
the cat starts a tragedy with John and his gun and the pet cat as principals. 
If we are only smart enough to haye the tragedy first we shall haye more 
chickens and oirds, too. 

How, through ignorance, we haye sinned against hawks and owls, when 
the facts are tney prefer rats, mice, etc., and so long as they can secure their 
fayorite rodents will not molest feathered creatures. While the cat prefers 
food in feathers, and so long as these can be had, will not trouble to hunt 
rodents. By all means keep an eye--along the gun barrel— on the cat. 

6. Birds, like human beings, haye yery strong food preferences. How- 
eyer. when hard pressed by nunger, or by the rayenous demands of their 
nestuuffs, they will take what they can get. That is quite humanlike also. 
This necessity sometimes sends the robin to the cherry trees and the wood- 
pecker and the jay to the com crib, but can't we afford to be generous with 
them for a little, since they are so yigilant in protecting our crops all the 
rest of the yearf 

6. Make it a point to train the children to leye and protect the birds. This 
they will most readily do when their eyes are opened to see their beauty, and 
all their quaint and curious ways, their usefulness and all the interesting 
things about these fascinating creatures. 

Haye "bird days" in the schools, in which children shall giye original ob- 
seryations upon eyeiTthing they haye discoyered about these happy creatures. 
€k> bird hunting with the children, but take lunch baskets and opera glasses 
instead of guns. Nothing more fascinating than seeing birds and animals at 
home. The Audubon society, as well as the Department of Agriculture, is 
yery anxious to help teachers undertake this delightful task. Write at once 
to Miss Mary Drummond. secretary of the Auduoen Society of Illinois, at 
Wheaton, who will most gladly assist you in this work. 

7. Discourage the wearing of birds or feathers (ezeept ostrich plumes or 
those of domestic fowls) in millinery. 

We can excuse past thoughtlessness and ignorance in this matter; but now 
since it is known that eyery aigret plume represents a nest full of orphaned 
birdlings or^ns ftnd slowly starying to death, where is there excuse of fer- 



giyenessf What is it but murdermg a happy young mother and leaying her 
babies to die in the slow torture of staryation— that dame fashion may dedc 
herself with the loyely mother's wedding gownf What woman with the fine 
instinct of mother in ner heart could be a partner in such a crimef 

What is true of the aigret is true of many other species of birds. Their 
pluma^ becomes more brilliant at the brooding season and this betrays them 
to their death to satisfy the thoughtless cruelty of a ghastly fashion and ^e 
merciless ayarice of trade. Surely ne true woman, who knows these things, 
will oyer again wear such abadge as this or fail to do her best to keep others 
from it. 

8. By means ef a thorough-going champaign of education in schools, 
homes, newspapers, club meetings, farmers' institutes and eyerywhere, let 
people's eyes be opened te see the yalue of bird life. This must Se done be- 
cause their deadliest enemies are thoughtless and ignorant or cruel men and 
women. 

9. Along with other means of bird protection may we not fail to ring out that 
fine old diyine law written law in Mosaic code long centuries before Christ 
came to teach us that not a sparrow falls to the ground without our Father, 
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to-wit: *'If a bird's neat ohanee to be before thee in the way, in any tree or 
on the inronnd, with jormg ones or ORgs, and the dam sittinfir upon the younff. 
or npon the enrSy thon shalt not take the dam with the yonng." « • nl 
WhyT "That it may be well with thee and that thon mayeat prolong thy 
days." 

If a law so stringent when the world was new and sparoely populated, how 
mneh more is it needed now when the food snpply of hundreds of millions of 
people is in jeopardy through the slaughter of &ese innoeentsf 



Am Eduoational Exoubsion. 

(By O. J. Kmh, County inp6rlBt«nd«Bt of Sehools. Roekfoid, Illinois, ss Pabllthed In the 

School News.) 

Not all of the eduoation for the eountnr ehild is acquired in the country 
school. It has been said that the farm educates the child as much as the 
school. The time is near at hand when we must teach more practical things 
in the district schools. The child should visit places and see things for him- 
self. Much may thus be learned within the limits of the ayerage district. 
We spend too much time in reading about things without seeing them. The 
polar bear gets more of the child's attention in books thon does an obnoxious 
weed on the farm. The ayerage country child will hardly be called upon to 
study arctic animals in their natiye enyironment, but there are many Things 
worth learning in an excursion of an hour or two in the neighborhood of the 
district schooihouse. 

When our boys' experiment club was organiaed it occurred to me that if 
the boys of the club and other boys of the county and their parents could 
haye on opportunity ef yisiting the State Gellege of Agriculture and the fine 
experiment farm at Urbana it would haye a great influence on the educational 
and agricultural interests of Winnebago county. For three moths I thought, 
talked and worked to bring about such an excursion. And on Thursday. 
June 6, 1902, 130 boys and 160 adults— nearly six ceaches full— left Bockforci 
for Urbana. So far as I know it was the first distinetiyel^ farmers' educa- 
tional excursion from Winnebago county to a great educational institution« 
the Uniyersity of Illinois. 

Bockford is 214 miles from Urbana, on the Illinois Central Bailroad, yia 
Chicago. After a brief correspondence with General Passenger Agent A. W. 
Hanson we were giyen a rate of $2.60 for round trip. This was but little 
more tlian one-half cent per mile. We were shown eyery courtesy by the 
officials of the road. Our coaches were attached to regular trains, leaying 
Chicago on the New Orleans limited and making schedule time. Returning 
we h£l a special from Chicago to IBockfori, run as second section to the 
Omaha limited, which makes out one stop between Chicago and Boclrford. 
Some of the boys droye 20 miles to reach Boekford for the early train, which 
left at 4:30 a. m. As far as transportation facilities were concerned nothing 
further could be desired. 

We arriyed at Champaign about noon and street cars were in readiness to 
take us to the uniyersity grounds at Urbana. After a lunch seryed us by the 
Uniyersity in the stock judging nayilion the afternoon was spent in Inspect- 
ing the experiment farms under the management of the faeul^of the College 
of Agriculture. Superintendent Bftnkiu, of the Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Work, had met us about 20 miles north of Champaign and sdely con- 
ducted us to Urbana. While at lunch we were waxmly greeted by Dean 
Dayenport and his assistants, and throughout our entire stay eyery courtesy 
was shown us and eyeryone tried to make our yisit as pleasant as possible. 
They succeeded. 

The ladies of the party preferred to remain at the College of Agriculture 
and inspect the domestic science department while the boys and men under 
the leadership of Superintendent Kankin and Professor Shamel were con- 
ducted oyer the farm. The growing crops were inspected and minute expla- 
nations were giyen of how they were bemg cared for and what experiments 
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were being made. We inspected Bugsx beets, oorn, soj beana, cow peaif 
oats, wheat and alfalfa. Some roots were pulled up of this last named plant 
and the boys were shown the tubercles that deposit in the ground the nitro- 
gen taken from the air. 

Next we were shown through dairy and feed bams. The boys saw fine 
specimens of Polled Angus and Shorthorn cattle. The attemoon closed wi^ 
a visit to the orchard and gardens and spraying plant, etc. Space will per- 
mit of only the brief est mention of the afternoon's inspection. Each member 
of the faculty of the College of Agriculture was present to explain his par- 
ticular field of operations and took the keenest delight in answering questions 
and making our visit profitable. 

On Thursday evening a meeting was held in Morrow Hall and brief talks 
were made by various members of the faculty of the College of Agriculture. 
Each professor told how he was endeavoring to carry out Uie purpose of the 
great agricultural equipment we had just inspected. 

Friday morning, June 6. was spent in inspecting the other buildings of the 
University of Llmois. We were shown through the armory, gymnasium, 
electrical and mechanical engineering halls, laboratories, library, etc. This 
of itself was a liberal education for the boys. The boys are still talking 
about the trip. One district school of Winnebago ooun^ had eleven boys 
attending school at the time of the excursion and all members of the boys' 
/dub. Eight of the eleven went on the excursion. And the teacher told me 
that during the rest of the term the boys had plenty to say during recitations 
about what they had seen. 

To be sure, it is too soon to say what the effect wU be. We will wait pa- 
tiently for the time to show results in quickened aspirations and stronger 
characters in growing boys. The results will be all right. If 12 boys out of 
the 130 become strong men in the county because of this excursion, just think 
of the good 12 men can do in a countv for the advancement of the farm and 
school. PersonalljT I am much gratified with the success of the excursion. 
We hope to go again next year. 

Two days previous to our excursion a party of 130 went from McHenry 
oounty to Urbana under the auspices of the McHenry County Farmers' Picnio 
Association. And the B]oomin|(ton, Illinois, Pantagrtxph—h newspaper 
earnestly advocating improvement in the farm and counly school— very kindly 
spoke as follows of the McHenry county and the Winnebago oounty educa- 
tional excursions: 

"They make careful plans and good ones and start them in operation, but 
do not stop with any mere theory or formal procedure, however perfect or 
unique, but get out into the field, see how their plans are working, and work 
them, revising where necessaxr, meeting any deficiency, putting the whole 
weight of their personality ana infiuence into the project, meeting doubts, 
overcoming objections, securing personal pledges, absolutely doing things— 
and then people wonder why they succeed. »»»»»» 

"Their spirit and methods should be studied, emulated and adapted to the 
local conditions by other would>be-successful workers in similar fields. The 
price of success seems to be devotion, work, plenty of it, and the ingenuity 
of plan that comes from great earnestness and continued brooding over 
things desired to be accomplished." 



How SoHOOL Mat Hilp Bots' Experiment Clubs. 

BmiiiA Pepper. Teeeher District 68. 

Some one has said, "Three things fix a man's value in life— his knowledge 
or what he knows, his ability or what he can do, and his character or wlwt 
he is.'' The school is intended to help students in securing all three. We 
read books in order to learn what others have thought ana done before us, 
but neither knowledge, ability or character oomes from books alone. We 
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mast stady the men aboat ns that we may learn what others are doing now, 
and we must study the things about ns in order to learn how nature works 
and how we must take hold of things if we wish to snoceed. 

Ton notice what was said. *'We must study the things about us if we wish 
to succeed." Who needs to do that more than the farmer, or the boy who 
intends to become a farmerf Are we in our district schools teaching the 
boys to study the things about themf We should be if we are striving to 
keep them on the farm. What could better rouse their interest or create a 
liking for the farm than the study of nature, or as we may call it the study 
of agriculture f 

The Boys' Experiment dub, organized almost a year ago, has begun to do 
something to interest the bors in farming and farm life. Effects of their 
work can already be seen. But the boys need encouragement and help in 
their work and the district school ought to give it. And now can the school 
do thisf The first thing is to get the sympathy and interest of the parents: 
then their encouragement and help. And every parent ou|:ht to be interestea 
and willing to help us in this if he wishes his boy to remam on the farm, be 
contented with farm life and at the same time make a success of it. 

In order to encourage the boys in their experimental work the school 
should have an experimental garden. Here we can use the help of some of 
the parents and directors. They should see to it that the ground in some 

8 art of the school yard is plowed or thoroughly spaded. The pupils, under 
le direction of the teacher, would do the rest. The pupils could bring rakes, 
hoes and other tools, carefully prepare the soil and plant the seeds. 

In time the seed would begin to grow and of course the weeds would also. 
Then the children could be taught how to keep their gardens free from weeds. 
They could learn the names and habits of the common weeds and the meth- 
ods of ridding the soil of them, and could make experiments similar to those 
which the boys in the clubs have been making. 

Then all along they could be taught the value of tools and the proper way 
of taking care of them. Perhaps, if the schools take up the study of agn- 
culture in earnest and teach the boys some practical things, when these bojrs 

Sit to be farmers of Winnebago county we shall not see, as we go through 
e county, valuable farm implements going to rust and ruin l^ause tne 
farmer is too shiftless or careless or ignorant to put them under shelter. 

These are some of the things we propose to teach the boys and also the 
girls of Winnebago county, if the parents and directors will first do their duty 
in the matter. 

Also the pupils oould be taught to take pride in keeping the garden and 
whole school yard neat and clean. Then when these boys get to be disMet 
school directors the teacher and pupils will not be obliged to wade through 
weeds in the school yard when they commence school in September; weeds 
so high the smaller pupils can hardly see over them. That is what some of 
us have had to do. 

But some of you will say, "Will not all of this interfere with the regular 
work of the school f " It will take time, of course, but is not this as impor- 
tant as the regular school workf What is the use of teaching our boys now 
to compute compound interest if we send them from school so ignorant con« 
ceming farming that they make a failure of itf Then they will not need to 
know how to compute compound interest. There are some things that can be 
learned better from experience than from the books and those are the things 
we propose teaching the coming farmers of Winnebago county if you, as 
parents and directors, will help us. 



Fred Growler. Teeoher Dlstrlet M. 

The degree of a man's success upon the farm depends more on himself 
than the farm. His intelligence and ambition, the determination, energy, 
the brain as well as the brawn power which he puts into his work are the 
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faoton which determine his snooess. These faeton are the recmlt of growth 
of habit, beginning with the primary edncation of the boy, and most necesea- 
rily begin where the boy begins. 

The fact that the district school is where the boy begins, makes it the most 
important factor to bnild up agrionltnral interest. The work at the begin- 
nin|( mnst appeal to the interests of the boys throngh practical work in ob- 
semng and experimenting with soil, plant ufe, and the farm in general. 

The school garden as a means to an end has a practical bearing in agricnl* 
tnral education, and is in the reach of every district school at a cost not to 
be considered. How will the boys become practical farmers by working a 
school gardenf Learning by practical experience how nature yields to labor 
under Tarious conditions and to learn to lore and care for the things that are 
a source of profit to the farmer and give beau^ to his home. Industry is the 
result of this practical work which is the propelling power of knowledge. 

The schools of Europe are a proof of what the school gardens can do for 
agriculture if placed in the hands of the pupils and their teachers. Germany 
leads the world in practical and profitable methods in agriculture and there 
the school garden is the most highly developed. 

The unoomfortable school house, the neglected yard growing weeds, shade* 
less and barren can afford nothing to the farmer boy to inspire, to educate 
and interest. To improve these conditions is a duty every farmer must make 
his personal interest if life en the farm is to improve. A little interest, a 
little work, a little financial kelp will set these silent and practical forces at 
work to interest the boys upon the farm through the district school. From 
the school the experimental club will be recruited. A greater demand for the 
experimental farm, the agricultural school and the farmers' institute will be 
the result. 

The farmers are paying too much to support a school that gives so little of 
real practical knowleage of the werk of the farm. The school must not lead 
the Doy away from, but to the farm. It must place in his hands the tools 
that are suited to his work in preparing himself for profitable employment 
on the farm. Books do not give practical knowledge. It is not how many 

{problems the boy can solve in his arithmetic or what ne can tell of the history 
esson that measures his education. It is how much of what he learns he can 
apply to the practical things of life, to supply his needs and administer to 
wants. The school must supply more practical metliods. 



The farming interest must build up a gradual growth through the schools 
and as practical means are supplied to teachers and pupils, the conditions of 
farm lite will improve. 



CONOXNTRATION OB BWRAL SOHOOLS. 

We never tire of boasting that we are wiser than our fathers were. Bvery 
one of us is eligible to this particular mutual admiration society. These are 
the times and we are the people. It can not be denied that the world moves 
and at a velocity which would have seemed incredible to our grandfathers. 
Our knowlege of nature and her eternal laws is increasing so rapidly that 
the miracle of yesterday becomes the commonplace of today. We are 
whirled along so swiftly, and the kaleidoscope view is shifting so rapidly that 
we have no time to think. Now and then it dawns upon us that there is 
something new under the sun, that there are more thinn in this old world 
than our philosophers ever dreamed of. We can not help opening our eyes 
in amazement and gasping, "What next f " 

This acceleration is not uniform. There was only one Prometheus whose 
audacity with a single effort brought down fire to be the servant of man. 
Howe spent years in poverty and distress until he succeed in making his sew- 
ing machine. 

McGormick's first mowing machine was ridiculed, and we have heard tell 
what obstacles were placed in its way by the most progressivejfarmers. The 
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first binder introdaced in onr neig^hborhood was burned for fear the innova> 
tion would work a great hardship on the working man. Last year we laughed 
at the antics of many Darius Greens : today we look with awe. wonder and 
admiration at their achievements. The impossible has been done so often 
that we are becoming credulous and ready to belieye anything. 

Every forward step has brought new methods of life; a new civilization. 
Today the farmer does nearly all his work with machinery. One man with 
his gang plow does more and better work than did four with the old two 
horse plow; and, in the west with the steam plow, he does the work of ten. 

The binder enables the farmer and his hired man to take care of his large 
grain crop, while the combined header and separator has made possible wheat 
fields of thousands of acres. 

Fewer men are needed on the farm. The migration is toward the city 
where there is more work, and greater opportunities for improvement and 
excitement. The census of 1900 shows that over one-half of the people live 
in cities. At the beginning of the century but three per cent of the people 
were in cities. This rapid movement toward great centers is most significant. 
It may be all right, but if it continues with the present acceleration for an- 
other centtury the farms will be almost deserted. Wise and patriotic men are 
today planning to counteract this movement. 

The telephone, the rural mail delivery, the trolly car, the township high 
school and the central graded school nave all been brought forward and 
utilized for this purpose. Men move to the city to find steaioy work at good 
wages. Intensive fanning will in time overcome this tendency and furnish 

{pleasant and remunerative employment for all who prefer the invigorating 
ife on the farm. 

Others move to the eity to better enjoy the amusements and excitement. 
They want the daily^ paper and frequent intercourse with their neighbors. 
The trolly ear permits them to live in the countir and still enables them to 
attend lectures, theaters, operas and parties. The telephone enables the 
farmers and their wives to converse with each other whenever they desire, as 
we have evidence every time we attempt to talk over any of our county lines. 
The rural mail delivery brings them daily papers. 

A third class move to the eities and villages to give the ehildren the oppor* 
tunity of a good school. 

Those who live in the fields deserve as liberal an education as those who 
live on finely paved streets. The country boys and girls x>ught to have as 

good school houses, with all the appliances furnished, as the oi^ cousins 
ave. Justice says they should have as (rood teachers and as careful super- 
vision. The country children need libraries as much as the city children and 
often thev would make better use of them. First-class work is worth as 
much in tne little red school house in yonder grove as in the large three story 
well lighted and heated urban school. The latest movement to aocomplisn 
this end is that of consolidating the eountry schools. We have too many 
schools. Hundreds of districts in the state and several in this county can not 
hold 110 days and pay a fair salary for a good teacher. Even the best schools 
in the country come far short of aocomplishini^ what progressive farmers 
think their children ought to do and know. This is shown evenr year by the 
migrations to the eity. The best remedy so far discovered is the central 
school with its hacks and wagonettes to convey the children back and forth 
between home and school. 

At this time concentration is popular in all great industries. Enormous 
capital is brought together under one corporation and manufacturers are 
^us carried on at a greatly reduced expense. In most oases their products 
sell cheaper and yet they make large profits. This is done by saving and 
utilising the wastes of the former methods. Since the organization of the 
U. S. Steel Ck>mpany the saving of wastes alone is enough to insure greater 
dividends than the individual concerns formerly paid. 

— 23P 
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The same rale will work admirably in our sehooi sjritem. There are seven 
nnfirraded sohooli in Hillsboro township with 146 pnpils enrolled and an aver- 
afire attendance of 100. at an expense of 11,461.60 for teachers and nearly 
$1,000 for incidentals, makinff the total eost of tuidon in the country schools 
of the township almost |2,500 or |25 per pupil for an arerage term of less 
than scTen months. This is an averaflre of 17 cents per day or $3.60 per 
month per ipupil. Six teams could bring all these children to Hillsboro 
CTcry mommfir and take them home afifain at night at a cost not to exceed 930 
a month each or $1,440 for a full term of eiflrht months. It would require 
three additional teachers to accommodate them in our schools at our expense 
of $10 a month each, making in all $060. The janitor and fuel would not cost 
OTcr $200 more. The entire expense of bringing these children to town and 
giving them the benefit of our graded or high school for eight months would 
be less than they pay for their scant Fcven months ungraded school at home. 
The conditions here are unusual. Hillsboro is in one corner of tiie township. 
A district six miles square with Hillsboro in the center could be mapped out 
and the expense would be considerable less and the convenience greater. In 
the same way every city and village in the county could be made a school 
center and four-fiEtns of the children could be provided with mded school 
facilities without additional cost other than the erection of suitiuble buildings 
at the beginning, but in the end it would be cheaper, because it costs less to 
keep one Duilding in repairs than seven. It could easily be arranged for 
these wagons to carry the mail, so that during the school months at least 
every family could have free mail delivery. This would cut down the price 
of carrying the children by at least $10 per month for each wagon. Many 
townships in Ohio, Michigui and Iowa have free rund delivery by this 
method. Several townships in Ohio had rural delivery in this manner before 
the government took hold of it. 

The hacks that carry the children in the day time are often used at night 
to carry the parents to the central school to attend lectures and other educa- 
tional and social functions so that the school really becomes the center of th% 
social as well as of the educational life of the consolidated district. 

When the spirit of concentration takes hold of a community and the people 
begin to work out theit plans everything unites to help it alons. It would 
not be necessary to have such large districts, nor to have the scnools in the 
cities &nd villages. Whenever the People of two districts could agree they 




We do not propose a chauffe in the law in reference to establishing new or 
changing old districts. We don't need it. All we need is a law permitting 
school boards to convey children at public expense. Then when a community 
wants a central school on this iplan the^ can have it. We would be opposed 
to a compulsory law. The law in Ohio is optional. No consolidated aistrict 
can be formed unless a majoritv of the voters of each district effected favor 
the change. Under this plan the schools are successful, because the people 
are in favor of them and will support them. 

Many of our farmers have the telephone and rural mail deliverv. Others 
are reaching out after them and ere long the farmer who does not favor these 
would be considered a back number. We are glad to see the leading men in 
each township taking hold of this question of education in the rural districts. 

The prominenee of the subject of education on the institute program iodi- 
catea that the leaven is at work and ere we are aware the whole lump will be 
leavened. 

The salt of the earth is in the country. The wealth of the world must 
come out of the loins pf old mother earth. The farmer does his share in 
maintaining our present civilization. One- half of our people live on farms 
or small villages. The stability of our institutions rests heavily upon the 
country. The farmer needs a broad outlook, a trained hand, and an edncated 
brain to cope with the great problems constantly forced upon him. This is 
not a new theory. It is an actual fact which has withstood every criticism 
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for almost a third of a centnij. Necesflity is the mother of inyention. The 
shrewd Yankee is noted for his ability to turn everythinir to his advantage. 

After the passage of the aot of 1854 throwing the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska open to slavery, New England sent thousands of her young ener- 

Eetio families to the west to save bleeding Kansas from the blaek bhfirht of 
uman slavery. The war that followed took many of her best sons. After 
the war the men retured with a new spirit of adventure and enterprise. They 
were not satisfied with the barren rock hills ooeupied by their fathers. Their 
brothers and cousins were growing rich in the west. Entire townships were 
almost abandoned. The sturdy son of New England proud of his common 
schools saw them deserted. Hundreds of schools were closed. Many kept 
open, had from three to ten scholars. The best men of the grand old Bay 
state became alarmed at the outlook. Parents were compelled to teach their 
ehildren at home or send them for miles to the nearest school. 

In 1869, the legislation of Massachusetts passed a law permitting the towns 
to levy taxes to carry students to and from school. Quincy, afterwards fa- 
mous for bringing out the lamented late Col. Francis M. Parker, was the first to 
take advantage of the law. In 1874,, the selectmen of the town closed two 
schools and conveyed the children to neighboring schools. Other towns tried 
it. It worked well. The plan grew in favor and spread over the state and 
across into Ck>nnecticut. There are today in Massaohuetts alone 1,000 wsg-ms 
conveying over 2,000 children to and from school each morning and evenmg. 
The average cost is about 11.60 per day per wagon. 

After ten years' trial 100 out of 200 towns report results much better than 
by the old plan and 32 make no statement of results; 136 report costs less, 30 
the same and 33 report costs more. Two make no report. At flnt there was 
bitter opposition, this gradually died out. Now every one seems to favor the 
plan. The same renorts came from Connecticut. Travelers through these 
states are impressed with fine central school buildings and neat orderly 
grounds* The absence of the little red school house is everywhere apparent. 
A happy sight greets the traveler every morning and evening. Winding 
along the highwajrs are seen the "hacks" full of merry boys anasirls. 

Excellent order prevails; no quarreling, no profanity no vulgarity, no 
abusing little ones, no smoking or chewing. The very atmopphere is elevat- 
ing. There are good lap robes to keep the children warm. On cold days a 
stove or plenty of soap stones are used for the same purpose. The curtains 
are drawn and some appropriate game keeps the children busy and inter* 
ested. A few minutes of 0:00 the children are landed at the school house 
steps with dry feet and quiet nerves ready for work. In the evening, before 
6:00 o'clock they arrived at home in the same condition. Colds are less fre- 
quent. Fewer shoes and clothes are required, the morals are better so that 
every mother is a warm friend of the central school. 

The western reserve in Ohio was settled by intilligent, sturdy New England 
farmers. Like New England this section of state the has always guarded the 
educational interests of ner children. From her schools have come McKinley. 
Gkurfield, Benjamin Wade, Joshua R. Giddings and a gallery of other stars of 
the first magnitude. The thriving factories of this rejsrion have gradually 
drained the farms until they too were unable to maintain the usual number 
of publie schools. This compelled the well to-do farmers either to move to 
the city or send their children away from home to be educated. Necessity 
forced these people to adopt the New England plan. 

Early in 1891, the legislature in Ohio passed a law permitting the board of 
education of Kmgsville township, Ashtabula county, to centralise its schools 
and convey the children to the central schools at publie expense. 

Prior to the reorganisation this township had 12 teachers and 200 pupils. 
Now there are two schools. A small hamlet in the north part of the township 
had a special district which they! would not giveup— as they thought— to bene- 
fit their more prosperous neighbor at a town center. Six wagons bring all 
the children from seven former schools to the central school. The cost is 
from (L to 11.60 each day, according to length of route. The longest route is 
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four miles. Fonnerly they barely had the reqnired six months' sehool. Now 
they maintain a high sehool and hold for nine months. The eost per capita 
is less than by the district plan. 




saysi 

cation. 

of six to one showing that the peoi^le are heartily in favor of the plan after 

ten years' trial. The onlv opposition is from those who have no cnildren or 

those who think their children must leave hove too early in the morning to 

be of any help in doing chores. This class take little interest in edneation." 

The school of Gnstavos township, Trombnll county^ Ohio, seems to be the 
model in this Hne. Nine schools are nnited. A beantifal five room building 
accommodates the children with graded and high school facilities. They 
have a 12 year course. The high school fits pupils for college to which they 
are admitted without examination. Nine covered rigs carry the children to 
sehool and home again. The routes vary from 2^ to 6 miles. The cost is 
from 60 cents to $1.50 per day; the average is 11.28. While this seems low 
they have more good applications than they can fill. The cost in this town- 
ship is S^ per year more than by the old sub* district plan, but this is easily 
made up by the two extra months of school. The attendance has increased 
so that the cost per capita is no greater. Mr. C G. WiUiams, a leading mem- 
ber of the State Grange, editor of the Ohio Farmer, is president of the board 
of edulation of this township and an enthusiastic supporter of the centraiiied 
school. 

In Madison township, Lake county, Ohio, they have Brt centralixed schools 
where formerly they had 16. 

In the south side three schools are combined. In the center is the high 
school and three common schools combined. In the north center four schools 
are combined. On the east side three schools join at a little village on the 
township line. In the extreme north three schools are united. In this town- 
ship the average attendance has increased from 217 to 293 during the first five 
years of the plan. This is over 36 per cent. In the same period the total 
expense has decreased from 17,666 to 17,243. This is taken from the report 
of the township superintendent for the year ending August 31, 1901. 

Other townships in Ohio make the same report. Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Iowa have tried the plan and the same verdict comes from these states. The 
time is ripe for action. The coming session of the Legislature will probably 
enact the laws necessary to carry this plan into operation. 

The farmers of old Montgomery county can do their part in the enactment 
of such a law. Whenever the rural districts want the central school they can 
have it. The Legislature is ready to act as soon as the sentiment in its 
favor is sufliciently crystalized to utilize and support the law. Will we launch 
out for something better for our children than we have had f The time ifor 
meditation and argument is passed. The time for action has come. If the 
proud old Prairie State wishes to maintain her present hiffh standing in the 
educational world she must take another stride forward. Our own happiness, 
the welfare of our ehildren and the stability of our country home demand 
action. 

We believe the earnest, patriotic f ithers and mothers of our country boys 
and girls will not fail to do their full duty and that they will follow the Ugnt 
as it Deams upon their hearts and understandings and in a few more years 
at least we, too, will be proud of our central graded and high school. 

Bt Josiah Bixlxb. 



AOBIOULTUBX IN THB PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 

(By Hob. Edwud QrimM of B«yiiiond, Dirootor of Slit District Farmen' Instltate.) 

It is an evident fact, universally acknowledged by all thinking persons, that 
the public school is the only established and organized means by which the 
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oommnnity may be railed along commeroial and intellectoal lines to a higher 
plane of linn«r and nsefol aotivity. And it is generally conceded that there 
18 no other institntion in onr American civilization which occnpiea inch a 
warm place in the hearts of the common people. While this institntion has 
its critics and bitter opponents, and although there may be serious flaws 
found in it and some of its methods and practices condemned, and while we 
frankly admit that the public school fund fails to do all that we expect of it, 
yet in spite of all this any assault upon the intefi^^ty of the system alwajrs 
meets with strong protest and indignation from our citizens in general. 

And of this we have abundant proof. Men who are unable to provide 
themselves and families with any of the luxuries of life will nevertheless vote 
to pav taxes, even to the extreme limit, in support of a school for their own 
and their neighbor's children, and not only that they may have school privi- 
lege, but that they may have the very best. 

Whatever may be said of our school, nothing can destroy the confidence of 
the people in this great system of public education, which extends its influ- 
ence into every nook and corner of oar great country. Wherever the stars 
and stripes are unfurled there yon will find the American school teacher to 
represent our public schools and teach American ideas. 

And let me say at this point, while our whole citizenship is interested in 
this public school system, there is no class with more interest or having 
greater reason to be interested than the farmers of our country. We are in- 
terested for reasons that do not apply to other people. 

The public school to us is everything, but we want the very best and are 
not satisfied with any other kind; and we want such subjects taught as will be 
of most practical benefit to our communities. 

We think more of practice than polish; more of substance than of shadow; 
more of demonstration than of theory. We want something in the line of 
our living, something that will make our children not only more intellieent 
farmers, but more thorough agriculturalists, skilled in the knowledge of plant 
life and the conditions necessary to produce the strongest and healtniest 
growth and not only so but what plants are suitable to certain soils and cli- 
mates, and to this end it will be necessary to .teach the chemistry and the 
fertilization of the soil. 

This is a new subject, and farmers are just befrinning to realize its import- 
ance as a study in the curriculum for the education of their children. It has 
been only a few years since the idea was first suggested, but it is being ad- 
vocated by farmers' institutes in many different states, and in some states the 
prominent educators are discussing it and urging its adoption. 

And we hope to see the time in the near future when in all our rural schools 
the subject of agriculture will be one of the regular prescribed studies; not 
that it shall be compulsory on the children, or that it shall be exhaustive and 
complete in such schools, out that the fundamentals of such knowledge shall 
be taught and that all (boirs and girls all) shall have the opportunity to learn 
about plant life, its development and uses, and also about the chemistry and 
fertilization of the soil; and we do not want these subjects taught as some 
others are now taught in the public schools, merely for pleasure or polish, 
but for practical ends. 

That as far as it is possible in the preparation of the subjects there shall be 
demonstration and experiment. That the soil shall be analyzed and the plant 
grown and that all stwes of the development of the plant, from seed sowing 
to harvest time, shall be explained. And there must be no skimming or 
slighting the lessons. 

And in order to the perfecting of this branch there will have to be training 
schools for teachers and colleges for the graduation of such as wish to com- 
plete their education along this line so that when a student finishes his educa- 
tion in this branch of learning he will be fully equipped to take up practical 
farming or become a teacher to other students. 
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We olaim that the State* throiigli its public schools, has a higher mission 
than sinii>ly to train children for inteiliicent citizenship. In addition to mak- 
ing inteliimnt Toters, society has a greater interest in the producing power 
of each of its members. The limit to be put apon what shall be done in the 
public schools for each child should be determined by the child's ability to 
learn, to see, to do and know, and the ability of the tax payers to pxoride 
proper means therefor. 

The duty of the State toward its children is to equip the boys and girls 
through the public school system for the duties devotiog upon them in the 
business and social departments of life as well as in the political sphere of 
actirity. 

While I esteem very highly the importance of a child being able to read 
and write, yet for all practical puiposes in the necessary struggle for the 
maintenance of an existence, I hold that is infinitely more important that the 
child be taught how to do some one thing relating to physicsl industry well, 
along with the education of the brain, the baud, the eye and ear should be 
well trained. 

The boy or girl who leaves school with only a head knowledge of things is 
only half equipped for life's duties, and the training that will be of the most 
practical bentflt to them in after life is the kind they should receive the most 
of. No person is prepared to render the State, society or himself high service 
until his entire being is developed. In the school the teacher must first ap- 
peal to the child's senses, his power of seeing, observing aud doing things. 
Under the judicious stimulation thus given them, reading, literature, arith- 
metic and geography becomes living movements in the school. 

When the children handle and measure things there comes an interest to 
them that is not found in the abstract study. To him who has studied the 
heavens delightful associations cluster around the many beautiful references 
in classic literature to the stars and their constellations. 

Which is the better, to send the child to books for all he is to learn about 
rain, snow, dew, frost and fog, or to the fields, meadows, pastures, hills and 
vaileysf One day in the woods or fields with a competent teacher will do 
more to interest the child in the knowledge of nature than one month's study 
in the school room with only books as a guide. 

Nature studv is not wholly new. As a method of study it has long been 
practiced by the best teachers, but as a systematized subject, to be taught in 
and of itself and for its own sake, it is of venr recent practice. But the ques- 
tion now is: '*Can nature study be so organized as to supplement and cor- 
relate with reading, literature, language, geography, drawing, etc.," and at 
the same time gradually give that knowledge and training necessary to prac- 
tical tilling of the soil f 

We believe that it can and soon will be done, and for this we contend and 
urge that the subject shall find a place in the carriculum of all the rural 
schools. Of course it must begin in the primary departments as a method, 
and if properly presented it wul be found to serve the exalted purpose of 
adding interest and more adequate conceptions to every phase of rural school 
work. It will serve definite purpose to language— language lessons means 
something to children when used to express their own expediences and ob- 
servatioas— doing becomes a pleasure when their own plans are wrought 
into it. 

Nature study in any of its phases is a stimulus to school work. It gives 
new life to the wotk and gives the children some conception of realities. It 
quickens the zest of the scholar and confers practical benefit. 

We believe that all children should be taught about the composition of the 
soil and the conditions necessary for the production of vegetation. Every 
child should know something about the climatic conditions upon which the 
vegetable kingdom depends. It will prove a blessing to any child to know 
something about plants, their great variety, uses, etc. 

It won't hurt any child to know the relations of soil and climate to plant 
life, and how to produce the best results from a given variety of feeds, when 
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to BOW, how to enltiTEte and when to rea(. To know these things is to hare 
a better acquaintance with literature, soienee. language, geography and all 
ether essentials of a thorough education. 

But in the studjr of agriculture we should not limit the lessons to the simple 
methods adopted in the primary departments under the head of nature study. 
Such lessons are but the A, B, G in the course. The lessons should continue 
on through erery grade in the school, the same as any other study, and when 
the scholar leaves the country school for college he should be able to continue 
the study there if he chooses. 

There can be no question about the yalue of such a course of study in our 
rural schools. No one can deny the ralue of a thorough knowledge of the 
subject of agriculture. It will prove a benefit whether the student wishes to 
become a practical farmer or not. There is no kind of knowledge that will 
afford a greater pleasure or will add more liberally to the education and cul- 
ture of the student than a Imowledge of the ground and its products; a 
knowledge of the composition of the soil and how to utilize it te the most 
economic advantage in the production of good and useful things. 

There never was a time in the history of man since the transgression of 
Adam in garden of Bden that the soil of the earth has not been depended 
upon for uie sustenance of human life; never a time that the ground has not 
been cultivated and called upon to bring forth food for mankind. 

The practice of afrziculture is as old as the race, but the study of 



ture as an art or science (or business as you may please to call it) is of recent 
date. As Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, says: ''Agriculture is still 
in its infancy. We have not yet begun to understand it: it is a new subject, 
so new, in fact, that its possibilities can not be apprehended. It is a vast 
field, and so little has yet been accomplished in comparison of what may be 
done that even those most familiar with the subject will find it difficult to 
fully comprehend tne full impoxtance of the new agriculture. 

"The government is devoting special attention to the subject and at present 
there are agricultural experiment stations in every state m the union; new 
institutions for the study of husbandry are being established. 

"While there are many agricultural colleges in the country that are doing 
great work for the advancement of scientific husbandry by giving farmers an 
opportunity to educate their sons in the science of agriculture it is regretted 
that it is not given more attention by the state universities. 

"The study of husbandry covers such a large field that the student, in order 
to be qualified for becoming himself an instructor must be a specialist in many 
ways. The study of chemistry and its relation to the composition of the soil 
is by itself a vast field for special study." 

Bvery^ word of this quotation from the secretary's sp«eeh is true, but you 
will notice he makes reference only to the work done in college and experi« 
mental stations of the states. He says nothing about the study of the subject 
in the lower schools. Why is this t Because there is nothing being done on 
this subject outside of the colleges and experimental stations, and it is for 
this very reason that we present this paper at this time. 

We believe that the time has fully come when the subject should be agitated 
by the farmers, and there is no better place for <loing this than at a Farmers' 
Institute. There is no 'surer way of gaining the ear of the general public 
and no more certain method of ^ gaining our aesire than by this public means 
of speaking out. 

Doubtless there will be objections raised to the introduotion of any more 
studies in our schools. The cry has already gone out that the carriculum is 
burdensome and the studies too numerous. We will grant that objection and 
still contend for our point. 

We believe that in some instances the list of studies is too large and the 
requirements upon the scholar and teacher beyond just measure, but we also 
believe and argue that some of the studies now in vogue could be profitably 
dropped from the list and thereby room made for a study of far greater value 
to the average child. 
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It is not my desire, however, to criticise in this naper, or I could name some 
of the subjects which I think of no practical value, and which oufcht to be cut 
out of studies. But not wishing to pose as a critic of methods or subjects, I 
will omit further reference to the idea of elimination and would offer this 
instead: 

Granting that the school carriculum is already burdensome, but that the 
present list of studies are profitable and necessary, then I would suggest: 

First— That the subjects be graded according to their mtrinsic valu9 to the 
child, and that the time given to each study shall be in proportion to their 
relative value. 

Second— That no time shall be given to the learning of a lesson or the 
teaching of a subject that is not suitable to the cai>acity of all the children of 
that finrade; and if any lesson or study must be omitted, such as are obviously 
taught only for polish, and of which, if pursued to graduation, can have no 
higher claim in education tlum an accomplishment, snould be the ones. 

In every case let the more useful— the more practical when applied to busi- 
ness life— have the first place, and always prominent in the list and in the 
work of the school room. If this is done there will be no diflicnlty to find 
time and place for the study of agriculture, and will have a greater interest 
to the scolar and more pleasure to the teacher qualified to teach. 

And now, my friends, with this brief talk on a subject that is yet new and 
is capable of development beyond even my faintest hint or most obscure sug- 

Sestions, I will leave it to minds better qualified than my own to continue the 
iscussion. Expressing the house, however, in closing that the subject so 
poorly presented, and the idea so inadequately expressed, will be taken up 
and agitated by mouth, press and pen until we shall see an experiment at 
least when the subject of agriculture as one of the prominent studies of our 
rural schools. It is certain to come, but the time or its coming will depend 
on the interest taken in it by the farmers themselves. 



Fabm Lipb'b Sunnt Sidi. 

(By Mrs. Bnekland.) 

Mrs. H. P. Buokland of Bingwood, McHenry county, made an excellent 
address upon *'The Sunny Side of Farm Life," at the McHenry institute 
the evening of January 14. Her thought was highly spoken of by those 
present, and the following secured expressly for the Tantagraph, is a large 
part of what she said: 

No occupation, even in this favored land, is wholly free from disadvantages 

or dangers of some sort. There is always some betterment of conditions to 

which we look forward. We wish for better results for our time and efforts, 

for lighter work, for shorter hours. We want more leisure for improvement 

recreation. 

Perhaps we can do the kind of work we are doing much better than we 
could do any other kind, but we think, perhaps, we could make more money 
doing something else. We want finer clothes and bigger houses and better 
furniture; we want books and pictures, horses and carriages, and want to 
travel by sea and land. This is right if not carried too far. There would be 
no proj^ress if we were entirely satisfied with present conditions, but when 
this spirit of dissatisfaction is given too much latitude the sunshine of hap- 

Siness and contentment in which we have rested is gone and we are in the 
ark shadow of unrest and desperation which hides from our view all the 
redeeming features of our lot. 

We cannot see the beauty of work well done because it is not just the kind 
of work we would like to do, and we lose sight of the fact that promotion 
seldom comes to those who slight or under- value the work in hand. 

After studjring the unpleasant features of the lives of those en^^aged in 
other callings, whether wholly real or partly imaginary, we turn with genu- 
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ine pleasure to stady the conditions snrroandinff oonntry life. Thongh life 
may not be all brightness there, I hope to be able to prove that the shadows 
are fewer and the snnshine brighter than are found anywhere else. 

1. The farming interests of our country have a wider range, and, conse- 
quently unsurpassed opportunities. 

We have the wheat fields of Dakota and Minnesota, the cotton and sugar 
plantations of the south Atlantic and Gulf coast, the fruit farms of Michigan 
and southern Ohio, the orange groves of Florida and southern California, the 
dairy farms of the middle west and the prairie farms of the immense com 
belt, and these are only a small part of farming interests carried on between 
the two oceans. Their combined products are uneonaled in varietsr and 
abundance. When taken together the money value of the property in the 
hands of farmers is too great to be even comprehended. The purchasing 
value of the income derived from this property places our fanners m positions 
of greater security and independence than any other class enjojrs. 

2. There is less friction between employer and employ^, in farming than 
in any other business. 

Strikes and sympathetic strikes that paralyze business frequently in indus- 
trial centers and cause distress and terror and sometimes bloodshed to those 
involved, do not reach the farmers. We see no union and Bon-union troubles 
in agricultural districts, which is reason for no small amount of gratitude. 

3. There is little danger in over production in farm products. 

The world must be fed, and the farmer furnishes the food. The world 
must be clothed and the farmer furnishes the raw material from which cloth- 
ing is made. If there is a surplus produced here our railroads soon trans- 
port it to supply a deficiency there, and this is so (;iuiekly done that the dan- 
ger of ezhorbitant prices for the necessities of life m any locality is lessened, 
as well as the danger of low prices for excess of any crop. 

4. Farmers can depend on a market for their products. 

When hard times come those who manufacture and deal in the luxuries and 
ornaments of life suffer first and most, because their goods can be more 
easily given up by those who use them. When people find their incomes 
have grrown less from any reason and they cannot buy or should not biur 
everything they want, they buy needful things, or those they must have. A 
lance proportion of those needful things ar furnished directly or indirectly 
by our farmers. A market is thus kept open for their products when many 
other business interests suffer severely. 

5. More farmers own their homes than any other class of people. 

If a season of short crops comes or a period of general financial distress 
they usually manage to **weather the storm" and keep their homes. To do 
this retrenchment may become necessary and many cherished plans must be 

S'ven up, but as the temptation to lavish living and display is much less in 
e quiet country home than in the town home of equal means, retrenchment 
is much easier and more certain to occur when it becomes necessary in order 
to save the home. 

The farmer, too, furnishes so many of the small things needed for house- 
hold comfort that must be purchased by tnose less fortunately placed. Often- 
times the sale of the small things makes no mean addition to the income of 
the thrifty farmer, and is a material help in paying expenses and tiding over 
difficult places in farm enconomy. 

Not many years ago there was a great *'hue and cry" in certain political 
circles about the ''poor farmers witn their mortgaged farms," and we were 
asked to believe that fearful financial disaster was sure to come upon that 
abused though deserving portion of our population. But it never came. In- 
dividual causes of hardships there were, no doubt, for not all our farmers are 
provident and far seeing and some localities were unfortunate, but, as a 
class, the farmers of this country have a firmer footing now than ever before. 
They own more homes, and better ones, have better stock, better implements. 
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better clothes and have luTger bank aoooonts. Of one thing we can be eer- 
tam, the f armen of this nation are the foundation of prosperity. When they 
become fit subjects for commiseration all other business interests will be par- 
a^zed, for all others nnite to form the snperstmctnre built upon that found- 
ation, and there can be none safer or more substantial. 

6. The opportunities for the agriculturalists of the present day are ap- 
parently without limit in our country. 

The broad acres of the publie domain are diminishinij; as occupation of the 
less accessible portions goes on, but erery year irrigation and drainage are 
reclaiming the swamp and the desert and sdding them to the tilable land. 
Many portions once considered worthless for any agricultural purposes now 
literally "blossom as the rose," with exuberance of yegetation. Properous 
homes appear where dissolution reigned, and the blessings of peaceful energy 
are extended. 

It is more difficult now for any man to "own all that joins him." The pop- 
ulation of the older sections has become more dense and the demand for land 
there is now greater. The broad acres of the old settlers now command a 
price that he cannot resist, and his "big farm" is divided among eager pur- 
chasers or he himself divides it among members of his own family to Keep 
them around him. 

These smaller farms require different treatment, more diversified crops, 
more economical manai^ement, more careful, intellii^nt cultivation. These 
changed conditions require better and more exact training for the farmer to 
enable him to win success. It is the mission of our agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations, farmers' institutes, etc., to provide that training for the 
farmers of the present and the future. It is also the privilege of the progres- 
sive farmer to provide himself with publications that give the latest and oest 
information along those agricultural lines in which he is most interested, and so 
keep himself thoroughly well informed. James A. Garfield once Eaid: "In 
Older to have any success in life, or any worthv success, you must resolve to 
carry into your work a fullness of knowledge." 

This fullness of knowledge is the privilege of the fanner's wife in matters 
pertaining to her own sphere. Upon her devolves the duty of making her 
home an mspiring one to every one connected with it. She should mike it 
comfortable, bright and sunny. She should use her best gifts to accomplish 
this and ask for more knowledge. There is no lack of literature to instruct 
her in the work of her own department, and at prices that place it within the 
reach of all. It is bright, attractive and instructive, ana with such aid no 
housewife has any excuse for getting into a rut and staying there. She can 

get ideas enough, if she will, to make a "House Beautifm" of an humble 
ome with food on her table "fit for a king." No women, I believe, have a 
better setting for a "House^eautiful" than the farmers' wives of our own 
rich country. 

Wealth is not necessary in' making an attractive home, but good taste and 
refinement are essential, and nowhere are both more abundant than among 
our own women. Wealth combined with good taste makes the beautifying 
of our countnr homes easier, but the true, refined house mother, who loves 
her home and family, will rather beauty around her anywhere. She cannot 
help it; it is a necessity of her nature, but she has her oest opportunity in a 
country home of her own for the development of individual taste. 

The country home nearly always has the merit of a roomy interior and a 
broad outlook. It has the stimulus of fresh air, pure water and clear skies to 
make one think it a good thing just to be alive and do things. There is al- 
ways plenty to do; there is no denying that, nor the fact that the head of the 
household must always be on the ^'committee of ways and means" to make 
and keep a competency. Still there is time and energy left to develop and 
carry on some plan of oeautifying the home and its surroundinfps. It is mar- 
velous how much can be done by judicious expenditure of a little time and 
money about the home. How the interior can be freshened and made more 
comfortable and convenient and coveted pieces of furniture added. In the 
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home ffroundB the possibilitieB are deliffhtfnl. The settiog of trees, thrabs and 
floweruiff plants to grow into things of beant^f , and the smooth lawn, all eost 
but little outlay, yet they go far towards makmg a home, a home indeed, and 
a place where the boy ana girl will like to stay. 



A beautiful home is an objeet lesson that eyery beholder has a right to en* 
joy, and is sure to lead to the betterment of other homes and other liyes, so 
the maker of that home, though seeking only to gratify an argent, innate 
sense of beauty, becomes a benefactor and educator of others. The making 
of the ''House Beautiful" ourselyes and inspiring others to do likewise, is 
one of the bright spots in farm life. This has been going on for years until 
oyer the farming districts of this nation these beautiful homes are found to 
testify to the taste and energy of their owners. 

VSThen those of moderate means can do so much to make their homes attract- 
iye, we haye a right to expect much more of the fortunate possessors of 
wealth, and our expectations haye not been in yain. The log cabins of the 
early settlers gaye way to the low roofed frame house and those in their turn 
to another style until now one sees new residences stately and beautiful with 
eyery modem conyenience and luxury. Within are found well stocked libra- 
ries, as well read and well digested as the city home can boast. One finds, 
too, the best papers and magazines and the household fully up-to-date in in- 
telligence and that knowledge of the world that comes only from thorough 
training and extensiye trayel. 

The farmers' daughter now becomes a college graduate as well as her 
brother or her city cousin. Bhe takes her place as mistress of the farmers' 
home and uses the treasures of her well stored mind to beautify and enrich it. 

My own liye for country and farm life began on a rock, hill-side farm in 
New England. • • • Life there meant hard work, strict economy and 
stem self-denial, if a growing family was fed, clothed and educated. But the 
duty was well done, and eyerywhere throughout the lengtii and breadth of 
our land, we find the sons ana daughters of those homes men and women of 
character and influence, stronger and better for the stem discipline of youth. 
If this ragged portion of our country has done so much for the children nur- 
tured there can we not expect more from those nurtured in more foyored 
localities where life is not so stem a realityf 

There is a constantly increasing loye of country life among our people. 
Byery year the shores of our riyers and lakes becoming more thickly studded 
with the summer homes of those anxious to escape the city's turmoil. Our 
boys who haye been sometimes so eager to try the excitements of the city 
now meet those still more eager to exchange them for the quietest nook to be 
found. This is haying its efrect on our ambitious young people. Many more 
are now looking for openings for their energies nearer home and in safer 
iields of endeayor among the sunny farms of our country. 
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